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THE ZOUAVES AT SEBASTOPOL.* 


Tne fall of Sebastopol permits the mind to rest for a time from the 
perpetual excitement of terrific sorties, night struggles in the trenches, 
and a assaults, which came with each mail, to absorb every 
—— upon the hazardous progress of one of the greatest sieges on 
record, and to turn to the lesser episodes which characterised the life of 
every day, the less generally known but not less really interesting inci- 
dents which constituted the individual romance of the epoch, and which 
in their aggregate formed that laborious and gigantic whole—the siege 
of Sebastopol. 

Ever since the Zouaves have been designated by a marshal of France 
“the first soldiers in the world,” they have not failed to claim a lion’s 
share in the history of the exploits of the war. France has indeed a 
just right to be proud of these heroic children, who have so bravely 
sustained her military reputation, and defended their flag and their 
honour, at the price of long watching, wearying and exhausting toil, 
and their best life’s blood. 

Dr. Félix Maynard has gathered together no small number of the 
feats of gallantry performed by these brave fellows, and of those re- 
markable traits of character which are so peculiar to them as a body. 
He professes to have derived them mainly from one source—a wounded 
bugler of the Zouaves, who was attached to the house called Clocheton, 
the only abode left by the French soldiery in the Chersonesus, near to 
the Garden Battery and Quarantine Harbour, the residence- of the 
major commanding in the trenches, and also chiefly so of the Baron de 
Bazancourt, the author of the second work upon our list. But it is also 
evident that he drew his materials from various other sources, weaving 
them together as the narrative of one man, and the experiences of a 
group of conversationalists on board the same vessel, bearing its cargo 
of invalids and mutilated back to their own country. 

Of all the Zouaves, according to our bugler, Corporal Genty was the 
most intelligent and the bravest. He was known to the whole army, and 
his feats have become traditional in the camp. An old African, known 
and esteemed by Canrobert ever since Zaatcha, Genty enjoyed a special 
liberty of action. He was attached to the 2nd Regiment of Zouaves 
as corporal, but corporal out of the ranks, belonging to the francs tireurs 
@élite, and enjoying the perfect confidence of the lieutenant commanding 
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that select body. He was always rambling beyond the limits of the 
trenches, to ascertain the existence of breaches or determine the position 
of the weak points in the fortifications of the city, the enfans perdus 
directed their night attacks from information obtained by him, and the 
guns were also pointed upon spots which he had indicated. 

Genty is said to have rendered great services to the army from the 
first landing of the troops in the Crimea. Marshal St. Arnaud, upon 
the recommendation of Canrobert, sent him to recognise the position of 
the Russians the evening of the battle of Alma. Genty ascertained on 
that occasion that the report carefully disseminated by the Russians, that 
the bridge was mined, was a falsehood, and he brought in with him from 
his isance a Polish colonel who had deserted from the Russians. 

The Zouave bugler relates as follows an occurrence that took place 
the first day of the flank march : 


We had just halted, at about mid-day, by the side of a forest with thick 
underwood ; General Bosquet had allowed two hours to make coffee. The 
fire of Genty’s men was not far from ours; the men around the two bowls 
smoked and conversed together. Genty alone did not talk; he appeared 
thoughtful and anxious, and leaning against a tree, kept his eyes Rat denn 
a group of English officers, who, not far from us, surrounded the lord man- 
chot. 

Suddenly seizing his rifle, he moved off at a pas gymnastique towards a 
Tartar, who coming from the head-quarters of the English, was making for 
the shrubbery and endeavouring to conceal himself within it. He indeed 
disappeared before Genty, who had transformed his gymnastic pace into tre- 
mendous racing speed, could catch him. 

We could not understand what all this meant, till some minutes later the 
Zouave and the Tartar reappeared. The Zouave had made a noose of his 
turban round the Tartar’s neck, and was dragging him towards the English 
staff; the Tartar all the time shouting with pain and protesting his inno- 
cence. 

“‘ What is he accused of ?” every one asked his neighbour. 

“ Accused of being the bearer to Menchikoff of a detailed account of tlic 
deliberations of the council of war of the Allied army, that’s all !”’ 

Genty had remarked certain suspicious movements in this man, who roved 
through the camp, calling us liberators, and sometimes selling poultry and 
fruit at a low price. 

He was searched, and a copy of the order of march which was to be fol- 
a by the Anglo-French armies was found within the lining of his 
clothes 

I leave you to imagine if this discovery was important. Our two hours of 
rest was prolonged. e grand council of war was reassembled, and each 
division received new orders. 

There only remained to punish the false Tartar, who turned out to be a 
Greek in disguise, and to discover the traitor who had delivered up to him 
the secrets of the council. This was effected at once by examination of the 
handwriting. He was a mere youth, a Levantin, one of those creatures who 
are born in the East of European parents, and serve as dragomans and inter- 
preters. Lord Raglan had not received him into his service more than a 
month back. 

It is said that Lord Raglan had these two unfortunate men shot in front of 
the English lines, the same day, before his troops resumed their march. 


During the siege of Sebastopol, Genty having penetrated into one of 
the suburbs at the head of a dozen comrades, he got away from them, 
and, deceived by the darkness, came in contact with a Russian sentinel. 
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Thinking that he had to do with a Frenchman, he gave the signal 
upon, by striking two blows on the stock of his rifle, “and saying Jackel.” 
The Russian repeated the signal. Genty, taken by surprise, hesitated ; he did 
not know whether to advance or to retreat, when in a moment he found him- 
self surrounded by twenty Russians, commanded by a sergeant. His coolness 
returned to him in the face of his peril: he fired, and then charged the enemy, 
shouting out, ‘‘ A moi, les Zouaves!” ‘The Russians never dreaming that a 
single man would make head against a host, made sure that a numerous body 
of French were in the rear, and took to their heels. 

The sergeant alone, braver than his men, threw himself upon Genty with 
fixed bayonet, but the weapon missed him, and broke upon a rock that 
Genty had retreated to the better to defend himself against his numerous 
assailants. 

Genty got hold of the barrel of the Russian’s musket, and then of the 
Russian himself, and nearly strangling him in his embrace, he carried him 
away in double-quick time to the trenches, where he found his comrades 


already in a state of great anxiety as to his fate. 


Another time Genty caught a Russian, disguised as a Zouave, in the 
trenches, and once he himself only escaped from the enemy, who had 
surrounded him, by one of them cutting his cape in two, when aiming; 
at his neck, and thus liberating him from a second, who held him fast by 
this portion of his dress. Poor Genty was at last made a prisoner of 
within Sebastopol itself. General Canrobert is said to have offered a 
Russian colonel in exchange for him, but he died of the wounds he had 
received before he could be taken. His comrades comfort themselves 
with the tradition that the Russians raised a monument to his memory, 


upon which was inscribed : 


Au plus braves des Frangais, 
Ses ennemis, 
Admirateurs de son courage ! 


To procure, by means in which intelligence and cunning require to be 
backed by courage and audacity, an object that is coveted, is not called 
by the Zouaves a theft—it is a fowrli, and the Zouave’s cape and 
hood are his cache-fourbi. On the march from Gallipoli to Varna, 
fourbis were practised upon a large scale ; the dispositions of the pea- 
sants, whether Greek, Turk, or Bulgarian, were found to be much more 
characterised by malevolence than sympathy, and they were made to pay 
for it accordingly. The Zouave, heaweu yields precedence in the art 
of carrying out “individual razzias’ to the Zephir. He is also of 
African origin—a corps of military pariahs who for the most part have 
suffered degrading punishments, and some of whom never mend—happy 
indeed if they meet the death they so often covet. Some of these 
brave, but thoughtless, and too often criminal soldiers, wear under their 
buttons of tarnished zinc, a star that takes the place of their number, for 
they have sold their uniforms for an evening’s debauch. An individual 
thus decorated is stigmatised as an éfoile de bazar. A battalion of 
Zéphirs is said to have cheated an English regiment out of a cellar full 
of wine, on the occasion of the flank march, by spreading the report 
that the wine was poisoned. The story of the corporal who used to go 
and gather salads in the interior of the Garden,Battery has been the 
round of the papers, but it is not so generally known how he dressed the 
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salads—he got the vinegar intended for gargles, and the oil set apart for 
the manufacture of cerates ! 

Our friend the Zouave bugler assures us that, without boasting, all 
that has been said of the inventive and industrial spirit of his comrades, 
when in campaign, is underrated rather than overrated. The tente-abri, 
or marabut, as he calls it, from its likeness to the little tomb of holy 
men in Algeria, was invented by the 17th Light Infantry, but the Zouave 
improved upon it vastly. In the Crimean war, where such great diffi- 
cultics of transport occurred, the tente-abri was of infinite use, and our 
Zouave justly remarks that in consequence of not possessing such, the 
English suffered a thousand times more than the French. Our bugler, 
and his friend Fritcher, paved the bottom of their tente-abri with little 
round stones, so that it was always clean, and laying upon this a carpet 
captured from Sebastopol itself, it became known as the bugler’s boudoir. 
A black dog, called by way of antithesis Blanc-blanc, shared with our 
Zouave and Fritcher this emi boudoir. At first Blanc-blanc used to 

to the trenches with the Zouaves, according to whose turn it was for 
dt , but after dogs, cats, and monkeys were proscribed from the post of 
honour, he used to mount guard at the entrance of the boudoir, and never 
failed to express, by a hundred little antics, how pleased he was when 
either of his masters returned safe from trench duty. — 

Some English officers had with them high-bred dogs—* splendid 
dogs,” our Zouave calls them, in a parenthesis. Unfortunately for these 
fine but “ stupid animals,” it was discovered that their skins were ad- 
mirably adapted to replace the dilapidated skins of drums. The drum- 
sticks rebounded upon them magically, as if beating on elastic and 
sonorous marble. This explains the disappearance of several of the 
before-mentioned quadrupeds, which the English generals had publicly 
cried throughout the camp by beat of drum. General Catkart (? ) offered 
ten pounds sterling to whosoever would bring back his greyhound, missing 


ten days a 

“ If I had heard of the two hundred and fifty francs reward,” said the 
tambour du régiment to our friend the Zouave, ‘‘ I would have soon found 
the skin of a dog to take to the lord, and would have returned it witha 
rat-tat-too upon thet of the missing pet.” 

These revelations are bad enough, but nothing to compare with what 
follows : 


The most interesting member of the whole Anglo-French menagerie was 
not a dog, it was a great old goat presented by her most gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria to the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

When we left the camp of Bulair to reach Bulgaria by land, I saw this 
venerable goat make twenty-one days’ journey without the least apparent 
fatigue. Always abcut twenty pees in advance of the regiment, he marched 
with a proud, majestic air, as if, in his quality of representative of a crowned 
head, he wished to command the respect of all 

The first embarked at Kalamita, he was the first to land at Old Fort (our 
Zouave preserves the English designation of the place) ; he was noticed in the 
order of the day of the English for his gallantry at Alma, where he sustained 
without flinching the reiterated charges of a Russian division, at the head of 
the Royal Fusiliers; and, according to the Morning Advertiser, a London 
newspaper, Lord Raglan asked for him from the Minister of War, Lord Pan- 
mure, or rather Lord Pain-dur, as we called him when chaffing the English, 
the medal of Alma. 
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¥ 
Whilst our allies, in the worst days of winter, had neither huts, nor tents, 
nor shelter of any kind to protect them from wind, rain, cold, and snow, the 
royal goat had a comfortable house, where he slept upon a warm bed of golden 
straw, drank warm melted snow, and supped off the best English hay. 
The noble animal fattened, but the sentry at the gate of his stable got 


thinner and thinner. 
Vanity of human things! One morning the goat was found asleep, under 


the manger still full of hay, and sleeping the sleep of eternity. 

The 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers were much affected by the death of their 
white-bearded pet. Military honours were conferred upon him when he was 
committed to the earth at the abattoir—that plain of sinister memory, where 
perished on the day of Inkerman the ¢/ile of the English cavalry / 

But what did the venerable goat die of ? Cold? That was impossible, 


he was too luxuriously sheltered. 
Of hunger? Why, he had more hay than he could consume—his rick, filled 


over evening, was still half full the morning of his decease. 
Of sickness? That could not be, for the veterinary surgeon, going his 
rounds the previous evening, had pulled his beard as he felicitated him upon 


his robust health. 
Of what then did he die? Of apoplexy or by poison? No, not by any 


sudden stroke of apoplexy, but by poison. Yes, by poison! And no one sus- 
pected the crime, for the motive remained for a long time unknown. 


We will spare our readers the details of this abominable transaction. 
They are given at exceeding length, are repulsive in their nature, and 
besides, may, with the history of the drums of English greyhound skins, 
be fairly set down among the licensed blagues of a Zouave. The chief 
performer in this imaginary tragedy is represented to have been a soldier 
of the Foreign Legion. He sought the friendship of the guardian of the 
royal goat by means of French milk, for so he tells us the English desig- 
nated their fil en quatre. Gaining at the same time the intimacy of the 
noble animal, he succeeded in poisoning it by means we shall refrain 
from describing. The expedient was cruel in the highest degree. ‘ But,”’ 
says the heartless criminal, “may God pardon us on account of exte- 
nuating circumstances. ‘The goat was English—and it was so cold!” 

The Welshmen were then allowed to bury their regimental pet, in 
order that suspicions of foul play should not be awakened, and the animal 
was dug up the same night, and his skin was transformed into a magni- 
ficent white paletot! 

In the camp the legionary wore this valuable covering with the hair 
inside, but once on board the Lady Jocelyn, on his way to Constantinople, 
he turned the fur outside, and allowed the sea breeze to play in its fine, 
long, white, silky hair. One day, a major of the 23rd Royal Fusiliers 
came up to the soldier, and looked attentively at the paletot : 


“Very fine! very fine!” he ejaculated. 
“ Smoked,” thought I to myself (the legionary is relating his own story); 
“Tam smoked! He recognises the fur!” But resolved upon lying to all 


extremities, I merely replied, as I continued my walk, ‘ Yes, milord.” 
‘* Aho! beautiful vestment!” 


“Yes, milord.” 
And I kept on moving, but he continued to follow me, saying : 


“Tt is just like la couverture de John Bouc du régiment & moi.” 


“Yes, milord.” 
“Ah! the thing is beginning to spoil; how shall I get out of it?” thought 


I to myself, 
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“ Vous vouloir vendre a moi (it is a pity to spoil the major’s French) le 
vestment vingt livres ” 

“ Yes, milord,” I almost without thinking what I said. 

But when I saw him take a portfolio from his pocket, open it, and select a 

" which were inscribed in large letters the magic words “ Twenty 

Pounds ” all my presence of mind returned to me. I saw that the major 
really did not detect my victim, but that, interested by the likeness to his old 
pets e wished to the reminiscence of her gracious majesty Queen 

Spring fad 7 

Sprin returned, and I was now much less in dread of cold than of 
want of funds, so I obeyed the decrees of Providence, which thus ordained that 
the relics of the white goat should return into the hands of its first masters. 


Zouaves, zéphirs, gendarmes, and enfans perdus, are not exactly the 
kind of personages, especially when engaged in one of the most desperate 
sieges on record, among whom one would expect to find a susceptibility , 
to the supernatural. When we consider, however, the circumstances of 
the case in a more contemplative mood, the long duration of the struggle, 
the fearful conflicts by which it was characterised, the constant contact 
of the soldier with death in its most hideous forms, and the unending 
repetition of dark nights, silent watches, and sudden destruction, we 
shall almost feel surprised that more stories partaking of the wonderful 
have not oozed out from among the reminiscences of this remarkable 
siege. It is simply that there has not as yet been time. We have no 
doubt that the caves of Inkerman, the dark valley of the Tchernaya, 
Cathcart’s Hill, the abattoir, the Valley of Death, the English ravine, 
and many other places, have each their andes that still remains to be 
told. 

The French particularly attach themselves to the memory of Cloche- 
ton. It was, as we have before said, the only house left on the extreme 
left among the numerous cottages and villas that lay scattered in the 
direction of Quarantine Harbour among the gardens and vineyards of the 
Chersonesus. It was spared because it was absolutely necessary that the 
engineering staff should have shelter for their papers ; and this cottage 
happened to be so screened by its position in a hollow, that it best 
answered the desired purposes. Our Zouave relates as follows of this 
now immortal hut : 


A Protestant clergyman inhabited Clocheton before the war, and lived 
there with his daughter and her cat, Father and daughter decamped on our 
arrival, and took with them part of their furniture. The cat remained. The 
daughter is described as being young, tall, and very beautiful, although no one 
had seen her; the cat was black. The noise of cannon, the red trousers, the 
multitude of people, and the unceasing noise, did not trouble her; she slept 
in the sun on the threshold of the door, hunted mice amongst the gabions, and 
purred in the evening upon the major’s knees. At the first sound of my bugle 
she came and beat my white gaiters with her long black tail, or looked at the 
open end of the instrument with curious eyes. She was altogether so amiable’ 
and caressing, that it soon became received as an accepted fact, that she was. 
neither more nor less than the young lady of the house, who, in order not to 
quit the spot of her birth, and perhaps detained there by the seductions of the 
major, thus clothed herself in the robe of a black cat! You may believe it or 
not, just as you like; as for me, I used to caress it as one would a heap of 
velvet, and without another thought. 

How many dreams, how many conversations, how many romances have run 
the gauntlet upon the subject of the invisible princess of Clocheton! A 
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fusilier of the line recognised her walking one dark night in the neighbour- 
hood of the house; she spoke to him and said: 

“ Handsome — ! give me your hand ?” 

But he merely rep ied. 

“Keep your distance!” 


So much for the version of the Clocheton story given by the Zouave. 
We must now turn to another given by a one-eyed brigadier de gen- 
darmerie : 

‘* Shall I be believed or not,” said the gendarme, “if I say that I also saw 
a lady wandering in the dark in the neighbourhood of Clocheton ?” 

‘| suppose you had both your binnacle lights at that time, brigadier ?” in- 
terrupted one of the sailors. 

“*T had all that was necessary to see clearly—and what I saw, I saw it dis- 
cee the sentry the tagher speaks about has no more told a story than 

ave. 

*¢ Asvyou like, brigadier !” replied the sailor; ‘ from the moment that you 
_ the lady’s bearings with your compass, why the lady must have been 

ve.” 

“I do not say that it is the same, do you see, the more so, as she showed 
herself much less amiable to me than she did to the sentry.” 

The auditory smiled maliciously at this avowal on the part of the coquard 
—for that is the epithet by which the soldiers distinguished the gendarme. 

** And you informed against the unknown, did you not, brigadier?” remarked 
one of the auditors. : 

‘IT did what I ought to do,” the brigadier replied, haughtily ; and in a 
manner much at variance with the usual urbanity of a good gendarme, he 
assumed the aspect of a person offended by a contradiction. 

** No one pretends to the contrary,” interposed one of the curious. 

“ And they are right,” said the Zouave. “ You remarked, then, brigadier, 
sa ey the sentry I was speaking about, you was questioned by an un- 

own ?” 

** No, it was I that questioned her.” 

“ He asked her for her papers,” interrupted another. 

‘‘T asked her by whose authority she was thus allowed to roam within our 
lines. She did not answer me, but went and sat down upon a large stone at 
the entrance of a eave, or silos (granaries hewn out of the solid rock, common 
in the Crimea and the East generally), at about a hundred and fifty yards 
from Clocheton. I left her in charge of one of my men, with strict orders not 
to let her out of his sight, whilst I ran to inform the major in command of the 
trenches. 

“The major, who knew that nothing must be neglected in time of war, and 
the eye of vigilance must never be closed in countries where the Greeks, who 
swarm at Kamiesch and Balaklava, carry on a perpetual system of espionage 
for the benefit of the Russians, and daily invent some new treacherous expe- 
dients,—the major, full of confidence in my intelligence and experience, 
answered me : 

“« Right, quite right, brigadier ; go back to the silos, ascertain correctly the 
sex of this suspicious personage, and make your report accordingly.’ 

“I accordingly repaired to the said cavern, reinforced by a corporal’s guard 
of four men. 

“The unknown was still there, and the observations made by the gendarme 
I had left to watch her movements amounted to —- ’ 

‘* Madame,’ I said, in a very respectful tone—for the idea had just struck 
me that she might be the wife of some English grenadier in the neighbour- 
hood taking an evening walk—‘ madame, are you unwell ?’ 


“* Her only answer was a heavy nigh. ; 
“ I was disarmed, quite affected; I became more and more convinced that 
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she was the wife, the widow, of one of our allies, and I could not be so 


hard upon her as to ask for her ‘ 
‘‘ She was very pale, the poor lady, as pale as death, or as the white cambric 


that enveloped her face. 

« * Madame,’ I ventured to insinuate, ‘do you want anything ?’ 

“ Another sigh, but no answer. 

“ * Does the adiihoens natural to her sex prevent her explaining herself to 
me?’ I thought. ‘Is she afraid of compromising herself in asking anything 

ofaman? Or is it, perhaps, the presence of my escort that intimidates her 
so much as to deprive her of speech ?’ 

“T bade the soldiers withdraw by an expressive signal, and in order to in- 
spire confidence and to establish an understanding, I put the very simple 
question : 

“* Madame, are you hungry, perhaps?” _ 

“*QOh! yes, Iam hungry, she exclaimed, in the voice of a dying person ; I 
have not eat anything for these five days !’ 

*** Gratify me, then, by accepting a biscuit.’ 

“And running to the escort, 1 took a biscuit from one of the soldiers’ 
haversacks, and quick as lightning returned to offer it to the unknown. 

“ But instead of thanking me civilly, did she not get up weeping with indig- 
nation, and casting Icoks at once of offended pride and contempt at me, she 
made a turn to the left, and most unpolitely disappeared in the cave! 

“¢ Ah! madame! madame! what base ingratitude !’ I exclaimed. And I 
precipitated myself, followed by the corporal and his men, into the cavern, in 
pursuit of so impertinent a personage. 

*‘ The deepest obscurity prevailed there ; the vault, the walls, the very soil, 
all were alike invisible. 

“Stop there, comrades!’ I said, ‘ and let us wait for a lantern to throw a 
little light upon this adventure.’ 

“T accordingly sent off my gendarme to Clocheton to fetch a lantern; and 
while he was gone we placed ourselves so that no one could enter or go out of 
the cavern without being apprehended at the passage. 

“‘ The lantern soon illuminated the place. It consisted of a kind of little 
room, cut in the rock, a few yards in depth and width only, and not larger 
than the places for shelter which the repairers of roads build for themselves 
by the sides of the highways in France. The solitude was complete—there 
was not a trace of a living being, still less of a fugitive woman. 

“What then is this mysterious creature? Weall saw her enter there, but 
there she no longer was. I explored the walls of the cavern with the butt-end 
of my pistol, the soldiers did the same thing; but the sound emitted by the 
stone nowhere indicated the presence of a secret asylum. The same thing of 
the floor when we struck it with our feet. 

“I felt uncommonly annoyed at having allowed myself to be thus fooled by 
my feelings of compassion for this suspicious personage, instead of having con- 
signed her at once to the station at Clocheton in her quality of unknown, ac- 
cused of vagabondage. 

“ Nevertheless, J did not give up all hopes of discovering the seeret passage 
by which the dove had flown away. I did not like to admit that she had really 
done me, and I sought with the greater intelligence and activity, as the cor- 
poral reminded me, of what I was before aware of, that clothes appertaining 
to a female, the white bonnet of a young lady, articles of furniture, and some 
engravings, had been found only a week previously in the same cavern. 

** At length, by dint of pushing the point of my sword in the angle formed by 
the floor and the walls, I succeeded in detecting, by a slight movement, a fat 
stone which covered a hole sufficiently large to admit of the passage of a 
human body. 

“* Bravo!’ I exclaimed— bravo, comrades! the weasel has gone this way, 
_ r are going to catch it by the tail. Attention, corporal, and watch well 
outside.. 
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“ Taking off my coat, the slave of my duty, I slid insidiously, and on the flat 
of my stomach, into this subterranean p . I got along by a kind of a 
natatory motion, pushing with my knees and pulling with one hand, while I 
held the lamp with the other. 

‘“** Ah! madame! madame!’ I muttered, ‘ your want of politeness will cost 
ou dear, and you are going to learn at your expense if the sensibilities of a 
rigadier of gendarmerie are to be trifled with with impunity !’ 

“‘ But just as in imagination I was about to clench the delinquent, I bumped 
my head hard upon the rock that terminated the passage. To the right and 
to the left, above and below, it was all the same thing, solid rock. I was in 
a regular sack, a jug of rock, and could only extricate myself by getting out 
in a reverse manner to what I got in. 

“T accordingly executed this maneeuvre, but not till after I had made a plan 
of the locality. It became evident to me that the lady had vanished by an 
opening practised in the first compartment of the cavern; my researches ought 
to confine themselves to that quarter; so, sending away the escort and the 
lantern, I kept my prea with me alone, and we placed ourselves on guard 
at the entrance of the cave. 

“The night passed over without anything making its appearance. 

} “‘In the morning, when I made my report to the major, he laughed at the 
idea of the apparition of this fantastic lady, and called it a fable; but I did 
not let the thing pass by the more for that. My comrade and myself watched 
without interruption at the mouth of the cave for a whole week, relieving one 
another every four hours. 

“‘ Nothing appeared—nothing— neither woman, nor young lady, nor, indeed, 
any one. o matter. I think I should be watching there yet, if, one morne 
ing, the major having sent me to the trenches to bring in some insubordinates, 
a bit of stone, set at liberty by a cannon-ball, had not knocked my eye out.” 


We must now turn to the Baron de Bazancourt’s version of the 
Clocheton story. It must be premised that the baron filled in the camp 
of the French the important situation of accredited and official historian 
of the war. His “Cing Mois au Camp devant Sebastopol” consists only 
of a few letters introductory to the great work which he has on hand. 


During my absence from dear Clocheton, which I love as if it were a livin 
thing (the baron relates), there occurred there a very curious scene, which 
shall relate to you exactly as it was told to me. : 

It was breakfast-time. ‘There were one or two guests present (for invita- 
tions were given at Sebastopol), and upon such occasions the table was covered 
with preserves, a fowl was disposed of, and a bottle of Bordeaux emptied to 
the health of those who were alive, and to the memory of friends who would 
never be met again. 

Breakfast was half over, and all present were as gay as those always are 
whose life holds by a thread, which may momentarily be snapped, when the 
door opened, and a young man walked in. He was fair, beardless, without 
uniform. He scarcely raised his eyes; his whole expression was that of pro- 
found grief. Nevertheless, he saluted the company, civilly as he entered. 

‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” he said, with the accent of a foreigner ; 
“do not disturb yourselves.” 

And he went and sat down upon a trunk in the corner of the room. 

** Do you want anybody?” 

“Do not disturb yourselves,” said the young man, once more. And he 
cast a furtive glance at the room, and then lowered his eyes. 

‘* Come now, what do you want?” exclaimed one of the officers, with a 
certain roughness which was excusable, when we consider the strange manner 
in which the young man had intruded himself upon the company. 

‘‘ Presently, presently,” said the mild voice of the young man. 
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“ Presently, not at all. Will you tell us what you want ?” 
“ Excuse me, gentlemen, but—this is the house which I dwelt in with my 
”? 


ae why did you not say so, then? Well! you must find ita good deal 
altered ?” 

“ Qh yes, greatly altered. It was a sweet pretty place.” 

And as he spoke, his voice was so sorrowful in its expression that every one 
pe onng man,” said one oft and take a gl 

ot man,” said one of the guests, ‘come e a glass of 
be err mae think no more of these things.” . 

After much ing the ex-proprietor allowed himself to be persuaded. 

He told us that his father’s name was Hildenhagen, and that he was the 
Protestant pastor of the army of Sebastopol. He had been made prisoner, 
and was then interpreter to the wounded Russians at Balaklava. 

“Tf you only knew,” he added, “how pleasant this little house was! My 
father often said ‘It is here that I wish to die.’ Poor father! it is not here 
that he will die! We had a pretty garden—flowers everywhere; my sister 
cultivated them with her own hands. In the greenhouse, what beautiful 
plants! I still see them climbing up the walls, and forming a leafy arbour 
over the head.” 

‘“‘ Tt is true that the greenhouse is effaced,” remarked one of the officers. 
“‘ Instead of plants there are casks of brandy for the workmen.” 

The young man shook his head mournfully. 

*‘ Bah, everything has its time! Flowers grow up again. Drink another 

of Bordeaux.” 

He smiled and said, “Gentlemen, you are very kind.” And he related 
their habits of daily life when he lived with his family in the little house of 
Clocheton. He described the position even of the different articles of fur- 
niture. 

If any one among those present had entertained any doubts as to the 
identity of the young stranger, a little incident brought about by chance 
would favs dissipated them. Our dog came in. (I say our dog, by right of 
conquest.) Poor beast ! it lived no one knew where, and had been exposed 
to many a gun-shot; it had the marks on its back of a ball that had grazed 
it. It was always roving about the house; but at the least movement that 
was made to approach it, it ran away terrified. We had succeeded, however, 
in ultimately making it understand that we were friends and meant no harm 
to it, so it had gradually gained confidence, and, like the black cat, had be- 
come a guest. 

The soldiers knew it well, and called it “ the dog of Clocheton.” 

When the dog came in the young man made a movement of pleasure, 
opened both his arms, and called it by a name that was unknown to us. The 
poor beast lifted up its ears, looked at the person who called him, and with 
one bound jumping on his knees, covered him with caresses. It was a scene 
of affecting simplicity. The young man spoke to the dog as if it could un- 
derstand all that he said. He embraced bygone days as he embraced its 
brown head marked with a white star. 

The tears trickled down his face. 

He did not remain with us much longer. But before he went, pointing to 
a portrait which was suspended by a nail to the wall, he said, 

“Tt is the —— of my youngest sister; will you permit me to take it 
away with me?” 

- —w was the answer, “everything that is here is yours ; take what 
you like.” 

He unhooked the portrait, as also a small engraving of the Lord’s Supper, 
after Leonardo da Vinci; then thanking us most civilly, he went to jom an 
English soldier who had accompanied him. 

€ was seen to go away in the direction of Balaklava, but every ten paces 
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or so he turned round to look at the house which he was probably never 
destined to see again. 

Some of the details which concern Clocheton in this interesting little 
episode do not precisely tally with a minute description of the same 

lace given at an earlier period by the Baron de Bazancourt. 

“‘ Clocheton,” he writes, “‘ which is the residence of the major of the 
trenches, where I received hospitality, belonged to a Protestant priest. 
There was a greenhouse full of all kinds of plants; it was kept in that 
careful manner that denoted the presence of a female who took care of 
flowers because she loved them—women and flowers have always had an 
understanding together. 

“In fact, the priest had a daughter; the house was found empty, and 
a cat was upon the threshold. ‘There was too much neatness in certain 

of this house, which was as yet unfinished, not to see that the fur- 
niture had been hid, if not carried away. Our soldiers sought and 
found. Sundry articles of furniture, clothes belonging to a young girl, 
a rose-coloured bonnet, some papers, a few lithographs in frames, of 
which several represented religious subjects, were found in a silos. Of 
all these things there only remains the table that I am writing upon, a 
chest of drawers which the soldiers brought in to Colonel Raoult, major 
of the trenches, a chair, two or three lithographs, and the black cat, 
which is sleeping on my knees at the moment I am writing, and mingles 
its musical purr with the cannons, that throw their shells almost every 
minute into the air. It is the only living being that remains among us 
in testimony of the past; it is the guest of the house and not of those 
who dwell in it; it is the faithful friend of this poor little habitation, 
which is falling into ruins, and has already been traversed through and 
through by three different caunon-balls: it loves us because we are here ; 
let us go away and it will no longer know us, and perchance our cat will 
be seen one day upon the ruins of Clocheton as we found it upon the 
threshold. It is for us a society that amuses us and diverts our thoughts ; 
its absence would grieve us all.” 

Quite enough material in all this for any number of stories among the 
imaginative Frenchmen. The pastor and his son and daughter are his- 
torical. So is also the cat, and so also apparently the cave and its relics. 
The visit of the son must also be accepted as a fact. The dog only comes 
in afterwards, which may be accounted for by its not having been so 
easily reconciled to the strangers as the cat. Neither the Zouave bugler 
nor the gendarme of Clocheton make mention of it. The portrait of the 
daughter finds no place in the first inventory of goods—its history is 
apocryphal. The young lady’s mysterious wanderings are manifestly 
inventions to amuse gendarmes and Zouaves in their weary hours of 
watch. Let us hope that when dread war shall have ceased in the old 
Tauric Chersonesus, and peace shall restore the villas of Sebastopol to 
their rightful owners, the pastor will return to his beloved cottage, a stone 
undetected by the prying eyes of Cyclopean brigadiers of gendarmes will 
open a silos full of unbroken furniture, and young female hands will again 
rear a bower for the old pastor to seat himself beneath, grateful, after all 
his trials, to the Giver of all good. 

Among the traditions current in the camp, none were more universally 
accredited than that the monastery of St. George communicated by sub- 
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terranean with Sebastopol, and that the monks used to report 
at the ichajediiens of the Russians whatever was occurring in the camp 
of the Allies. 

The fact that the English held possession upon the occasion of the 
assault of the 18th of June, for a whole day, of the suburb of the port 
and Garden Battery, did not fail to captivate the applause of their gallant 
allies. The struggle is said to have been fertile in terrible episodes. We 
must let our Zouave relate one in his own peculiar way : 

“ There's for you, d———d Englishman !” shouted out Prince Strégnoff, who, 
finding himself at the turning of a street face to face with Lord O’Newil, (?) 
dug his sword into his abdomen up to the hilt. 

‘“‘ Thank you !” replied the Irishman, who had time to discharge his revolver 
right into the mouth still open of the Russian. 

And they both fell dead, both having no doubt their last thoughts directed 
to the friendship which once united them. This prince and this lord were on 
such intimate terms at London and Paris before the war, that they were 
spoken of as the inseparables ! 


Our Zouave admits, notwithstanding several years’ experience in 
Africa, that the combats of the Jurgura, the struggles with Kabyles and 
Flittas, surprises, ambuscades, marches and countermarches, tried the 
courage of the men less, and were less fertile in events, than a single turn 
at the trenches ; yet that duty only lasted twenty-four hours, and a cam- 
paign in Algeria lasted for days, sometimes for weeks. Of all the horrors, 
those of the wounded took precedence. The experiences of Berthier, a 
Zouave who was engaged in the assault on the 18th of June, would alone 
suffice to attest this fact. Struck down by one of Jacobi’s infernal 
machines, he lay till night came on senseless among the dead and the 
wounded. When he revived from his long swoon, he found only one of 
the hundred bodies that lay around him that gave signs of life. When 
he attempted to speak, the latter only said “Chut ! chut!” The Russians 
were busy carrying away all who gave the least signs of existence. Yet 
the agony of thirst was so great, that a hundred times the wounded men 
were on the point of betraying themselves by calling out for drink. The 
Zouave’s head was as big as two, but his arms and feet were uninjured, 
and he proposed, in the darkness of the night, to carry off his neighbour, 
who had lost one of his legs. 

“If we did get to the lines,’’ objected the legless soldier, “‘ the sentries 
would run away from us.” 

“Why so?” asked the Zouave. 

“ Because your head and face, my dear fellow, look like a mass of crude 
flesh that has the gift of language.” 

What a consoling remark, amidst the anguish of scalds, and the pro- 
vocation of thirst! But the Zouave was not to be disheartened. Placing 
his hands upon the corpse of a fat sapper and miner, and resting his 
feet against a heap of dead bodies in the rear, he made a back for his 
np friend to climb up upon. It was, however, in vain; the Zouave 
fell fainting into his former position, while the poor fellow who had been 
attempting to mount upon his back fell with his mutilated limb beneath, 
im a position that entailed agonising tortures. The Zouave lay in a 
senseless state till morning, his head blackened with voracious flies. 
When he at length recovered his senses, he found strength to speak to 
his neighbour. 
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‘When will it be daylight,” he said, “oh, when will it be daylight?” 

“ Daylight! Why it has been day for an hour past.” 

“Come, you are humbugging me.’ 

“Not at all. The sky is blue, and the sun shines brilliantly.” 

*«‘ Ah, poor fellow,” said the Zouave to himself, ‘‘ he has lost his senses!” 
Ae pees man,” muttered his legless companion, “he has gone 

Blind he was, but the armistice was sounded, the wounded were 
carried away, and Berthier recovered his sight, and, indeed, his physi- 
ognomy, so far as, to use his own words, “d faire encore des mal- 
heureuses !” 

The experiences of the Zouave bugler were little less painful. He 
was engaged in carrying some ambuscades of the Russians with a party 
of jackals, when they were outnumbered by the enemy. The order was 
given to sound the charge. Our bugler and his friend Fritcher put their 
bugles to their mouths, when the former received so hard a blow upon 
the top of his shoulder, that it tumbled him over on his back. When on 
the ground, he felt sensible of a deep-seated, throbbing pain, and rising 
furious, he put his bugle once more to his mouth; but, alas! the aper- 
ture had got choked with mud, and he had only one arm to hold it and 
cleanse it. Soon he felt the hot blood trickling down his chest, his 
head began to turn, and he sank to the ground. His natural gay spirit 
did not, however, abandon him in this extremity. When he came to 
himself, “Thank you, messieurs les Russes,” # said, “ you send me 
away a convalescent. Thanks to your cylindrical ball, I shall once more 
revisit my country, my old mother, and my friends !” 

When night came on, although weakened by loss of blood, he started 
for the trenches, his left arm in his waistband, and carrying his rifle and 
bugle in his right. At first he proceeded slewly, but a Mites of balls 
suddenly imparted to him energy sufficient to adopt the well-known 
gymnastic pace of the Zouaves, and he luckily, when nearly exhausted, 
fell in with a sentry on the outposts, who led him, half-fainting, to the 
ravine of the English, where he obtained what a wounded man who has 
lost blood covets above all things in the world—water. 

Ultimately the ball was removed at Constantinople, whither our 
Zouave was taken on the deck of the Lady Jocelyn, cursing the over- 
crowding, want of accommodation, and absence of all resources on board 
of an English transport. M. Méry, surgeon in chief to the hospital of 
Pera, saved the arm by sawing off the upper portion of the fractured 
bone, and leaving the remainder—dangling by his side! 

Often and often, during his long detention in the hospital of Pera, does 
our Zouave recur to the incessant kindness—the devotedness of Sister 
Prudence ; and this gave rise to the following. characteristic conversa- 
tion : 

‘“‘ The Sister of Charity, the woman, the consoling angel of the hospital, is 


only possible in Catholicism,” remarked one of the conversationalists. 
“But the Protestant English, have they not also their Sisters of Charity ?” 


retorted another. ‘ 
“‘ No, no; our religion alone can inspire such acts of devotedness !” 
“‘ What then is Miss Nightingale and the ladies who accompany her?” 


“‘ Mere copies of our Sisters.” 
“ Be it so; but the copies resemble so brig the models, that except 


for the difference of costume the one could not be distinguished from the 
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other: English or French, Catholics or Protestants, religious or secular, all 
are alike praiseworthy, equally tobe admired.” _ | 

“Error!” resumed the first speaker—‘ error! Not only do I associate 
our Sisters of Charity exclusively with Catholicism, but I should look upon 
their mission as impossible and inefficacious if they were not subjected to 
the rules of a religious order.” 

“Ah! that is too much! What! a woman shall make no proof of self- 
denial and devotedness in virtue of her own good-will, and guided by the 
dictates of her heart? She must attach herself to a congregation, in order to 
be able to practise charity? Religious communities are really a great deal 
too ambitious. 

* Go and ask the English who come out of the hospitals what they think of 
their holy nurses (sainées infirmiéres), now that the medical service is organised 
among them as it is with us, and _ will see if those who have just escaped 
from the clutches of death do not bless the straw-hat and green veil of Miss 
Nightingale, just as we bless the white head-dress and stomacher of Sister 
Prudence.” 

“1,” interpolated another, ‘‘am of Béranger’s opinion. I believe that 

On peut sécher les pleurs 
Sous la couronne du martyre 
Ou sous la couronne de fleurs.” 

The champion of Catholicism replied to the quotation of the song-writer by 
amore lengthy extract from a pamphlet which was circulated on board— 
“ L’Histoire Populaire de la Guerre d’Orient,” par l’Abbé Mullois. 

The abbé, speaking of the English ladies who came to the East to tend and 
nurse their wounded countrymen, acknowledges that they are animated by 
the desire of rivalling the Catholic Sisters, but he assures us that they never 
will be able to equal them. ‘“ Never,” writes the abbé—“ never will Pro- 
testant England, with its gold, its science, its institutions, its industry, be able 
to create a humble daughter of Saint Vincent de Paul, and may this union in 
charity make Protestant England re-enter into union in the same faith!” 

‘*Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the opponent of Catholicism, “ what, then, is 
charity, if charity is possible’to the adepts of one community only !” 


It is truly grievous to find such narrow-mindedness among professors of 
religion, but it is so, from China and Thibet to the extremity of Con- 
naught. | 

Relieved from the discipline of the hospital, our bugler Zouave affords 
no small amusement by the manner in which he extemporises a boudoir 
on the deck of the transport. On the French transport the soldiers had 
the deck, non-commissioned officers ranked as passengers of the third 
class, while officers up to the rank of captain were strictly limited to the 
second saloon. Field-officers and English, who paid for it with their gold, 
alone enjoyed the comforts of the saloon. When our Zouave crossed the 
Black Sea on the Lady Jocelyn, he observed certain boxes, as Dr. F. 
Maynard designates them, destined for horses on the deck, but at that 
time filled with blankets and counterpanes, which were to be distributed 
among the wounded and the sick on deck. Associating another jackal 
with himself, our Zouave watched the moment of distribution, and as the 
last blanket went out they went in, and, fairly ensconced, defied all the 
authorities of the ship to remove them. 

On board the Nil there were also boxes, but a difficulty presented 
itself; they were full of ropes and sails. It would not do to turn them 
out upon a deck already covered with human beings, so the consent of 
the captain was necessary in order to transform the bore into a boudoir. 
Our began by accosting a sailor as a pays—countryman. The 
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thing did not tell at first—sailors are not very amenable personages—but 
perseverance succeeded in winning the ear of the obdurate mariner. 

se Pays,” one day ventured the Zouave, “ we want a billet for a 
lodging. 

And he showed him the boxe heaped up full of ropes and cordage, but 
the mariner shook his head. 

“« Pays,” insisted the Zouave, “ if you was to slip two words into the 
captain’s ear P” 

Another day the attack was carried on still more closely. 

“Come, Pays!” said the Zouave, addressing the sailor, “ are you 
going to let us sleep in the open air?” 

The captain happened to pass by at the moment, and the sailor, profit- 
ing by the occasion, observed : 

“ oe Méry, here are two soldiers who have seen your son at Sebas- 
topol.’ 

It is necessary to observe, that the bugler had, as usual, associated 
a comrade with himself, in this instance a chasseur 4 pied, labouring 
under the Dobrutscha fever. When the mariner made this remark to 
the captain, he winked his eye at the same time, and made his tobacco 
turn two or three times significantly in his cheek, by which he meant to 
o— that paternal love was the great point by which to attack Pére 
Méry. . 

Have I seen him !” exclaimed the Zouave, “ and was he not a real 
soldier, monsieur votre fils! We have devoured many a Russian together, 
and he had a famous appetite. When I left the camp, ‘ Bugler,’ he said, 
‘if you ever meet Pére Méry, my father, tell him that his son is a 
brave.’ He would have written to you by the same opportunity, but at 
the very moment that he was putting pen to paper, General Canrobert 
sent to ask him to dinner. Obedience to one’s chief takes precedence, 
you know, over even filial piety.” 

As the Zouave was speaking, the face of the jolly old captain glowed 
with pride and pleasure. 

‘“¢So long as he does not ask me the number of his son’s regiment,” 
thought the Zouave to himself. 

But Father Méry, an honest sailor, knew nothing of the duplicity of 
Zouaves and Zéphirs. It was sufficient to say you knew his son to be 
his friend. 

“ Is he not a handsome fellow?” he asked, his pride at length explod- 
ing in syllables, 

“ As for that, I should think so; so handsome that Princess Gortscha- 
kof, the wife of the commander-in-chief of the Russians, being one day 
on the top of the Malakhof Tower, spied him out as he was on duty in 
the trenches, and exclaimed, ‘Corbleu! what a handsome man!’ and she 
promised a hundred roubles sterling as a reward for any one who would 
bring him to her alive and a prisoner !” 

Alas! even the tower of Malakhof has passed into the domain of ro- 
mance. Needless to add, that with such a battery, fired in such indiseri- 
minating salvos at the mariner’s weak point, the Zouave soon obtained 
the object of his wishes, and he and his fevered friend were comfortably 
installed in the horse-box during the remainder of the journey to Mar- 
seilles, 

Dec.—VOL. CV. NO. CCCCXX. 2D 
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SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Ir is a singular circumstance, characteristic of the present time, that 
when a distinguished individual dies, no two statements regarding him 
alive should tally with each other, Some account of him must be 
given in the papers when public expectation is to be gratified. Research 
is troublesome ; fancy is called in to fill the sheet, and a public which 
assumes to be more enlightened and discriminating than any which pre- 
ceded it, is quite satisfied with discrepancies which would not have passed 


unnoticed a little time ago. 
This has been particularly the case in relation to Sir William Moles- 


worth, who had been a public character above twenty years. His habits 
were not obtrusive. He was not found cozening popularity at opportune 
public meetings at the outset of his career, as the custom is with the mass 
of incipient politicians. He was possessed of distinguished abilities, of 
considerable learning, of ample fortune, and of political integrity. He 
was content to let the harlot Fame follow him as she might, scorning to 
play at the tables round which political gamblers in general meet to try 
the same luck in the same coarse and vulgar track to fortune or disap- 
pane He did not avert his eyes from the objects which he really 

ad in view in order to beguile observers, nor, turning aside after specu- 
lative good, suffer himself to wander in the maze, the exit of which 
is where it began. Sir William Molesworth was the antagonist of 
chicane, the intrepid asserter of what he conscientiously believed to be 
truth, and consequently he could always be relied upon and compre- 
hended. But to proceed in order. Sir William, though a native of the 
county that in recent times produced Davy, Gilbert, and many dis- 
tinguished men, was not of early Cornish descent. His family was 
originally settled in Lightstone hundred, in the county of Huntingdon, 
and in that county and Northamptonshire the family had long resided. 
Walter de Molesworth, sheriff of Bedford in the reign of Edward I., was 
one of them, and from him descended John Molesworth of Tretane, in 
Cornwall, who was an attorney-at-law there in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was made auditor of the duchy. This John Moles- 
worth obtained the estate of Pencarrow, once the property of the Walkers 
of Exeter, and from the time of Elizabeth it has been the residence of the 
family. The name of the estate is Cornish, and as it once belonged to 
the Peveril family, some say it is derived from Pen-caer-ou, the deer-head, 
it having been part of the Peverils’ deer-park. Others, more correctly, 
derive the name from Pen, the Cornish for head, and caer-ou, a castle or 
city on a head or hill, because Pencarrow stands on a hill crowned by a 
very large Roman encampment—at least it is supposed to be Roman. 
The present house was built by Sir John Molesworth. It is a residence 
such asa baronet of good family and moderate fortune might be expected 
to make his residence. The estate is delightfully placed, noted for wood, 
water, and stone in abundance. A portion of the Jand lies both sides 
a sweet wooded valley, the image of rural beauty and repose. The 
valleys, indeed, are the most beautiful portions of Cornwall. The hills 
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are bare and craggy. The Atlantic gales sweep over them with incon- 
ceivable fury. The writer of this passed Pencarrow the last time some 
rears ago, and was struck with the scenery which time had then nearly 
obliterated from recollection, Penearrow is in the parish of Egloshayle 
(Eglos, a church, and hayle, a river, in old Cornish). The scenery of the 
entire parish is particularly pleasing. One of the Molesworths was made 
a baronet by James IJ., Hender Molesworth, who had a large property in 
Jamaica. St. Breock, a living belonging to the family, came into it by 
the marriage of Sir John Molesworth with Barbara Morice, the daughter 
of Sir William Morice,* the friend of the notorious General Monk. In 
1816 this living was occupied by the Rev. William Molesworth, on the 
presentation of Sir William. One of the family marvied into that of the 
Arscots, in Devonshire, and an uncle of the deceased Sir William into 
that of the Trebys, of Godamoor and Plympton, near Plymouth. 

This much may suffice for a matter comparatively of small moment. 
To return, therefore, to the deceased baronet. He was only a little over 
age when he took his seat in parliament for the eastern part of the county 
of Cornwall. At that time he was full of the generous feelings of youth. 
He had been carefully educated, and besides the classital languages, in 
which he was an eminent proficient, he had acquired a knowledge of the 
German. He read much, and reflected deeply on a limited space in 
regard to subject, rather than over a wide field. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful he should take the real and just view of things in place of that 
which custom alone makes current. Hence he became a decided Liberal 
—in those days “ Radical” was the term—a term with which the 
present Lord Broughton, then Mr. Hobhouse, we well remember, shocked 
the over-sensitive ears of the House of Commons by applying to himself. 
To be a solitary step in advance of the hackneyed opinions sanctioned by 
our grandmothers, and consecrated and hallowed by all sorts of anomalies 
and abuses, was then deemed horridly’“ low.” In Cornwall the Whigs, 
in the strictest sense, were what dit now be called the Liberal party ; 
but an enlightened mind that then judged of things as they actually were, 
and called them by their real, not customary, names, was looked 
upon with much y Rhos by the old unprogressives of that party. 
It is doubtful whether the late Mr. Stackhouse Pendarvis, or Sir 
Coleman, then Mr., Rashleigh, or the Rev. Mr. Walker, noted Whigs 
in Cornwall, went much beyond the limits thus defined. Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, entering parliament with his advantages of family 
and connexion, was not opposed for East Cornwall. The Whigs, 
though the Liberal party in the country, became astounded at the bold- 
ness of his parliamentary conduct. They only dreamed, as if still 
under the pressure of the days of Lord Castlereagh. Sir William, 
on the other hand, was wide awake to those principles which since the 
triumph of Reform have emancipated the minds of men of all parties, 








* Sir William Morice had a considerable property on the Devon side of the 
Tamar. It came by marriage to the Cornish family of St. Aubyn, of Clowance, 
Cornwall, and was then mere pasture. On this William III. began Plymouth 
Dockyard; and except a very small portion of the yard, the whole of Devonport, 
the Public Works (on a renewing lease), and Stoke Damarel—an immense property 
since sprung up—belong to the St. Aubyns, The Molesworth living was then, 


perhaps, the best thing of the two. 
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more or less, from their ancient bondage. Tories became Conserva- 
tives, the Whigs Liberals—all felt the soft impeachment. Sir William, 
in the advance of that time, could see what were the political ne- 
cessities of the country, and dare their advocacy. In the House, to 
which he was first returned in 1832, he was fearless and uncom- 
promising. He defended liberal measures and opinions. He was an 
—— for following out all those changes which were to a certain 
dependent upon the great measure of national progress—such as 
ele and the abolition of the corn-laws. He became, in conse- 
ence, the rejected of East Cornwall. Leeds was better informed as to 
the spirit of the time; he was returned for that town, and then began his 
eareer as a colonial reformer. He was not alone or unprompted here ; 
and it is a curious fact, showing how little political integrity is valued in 
this country, that his early intimacy with Mr. Roebuck, and the part 
they bore in common on the Canada question, have not been noticed 
in the sketches of his career. The meed of political consistency and in- 
tegrity belonged to the one as much as the other; but unless political 
honesty is gilded, like everything else where venality is the current coin, it 
passes as waste.’ It was about the end of 1834 that Sir William and 
Mr. Roebuck conferred together. In April, 1835,the London Review 
was established, and in this they both laboured. When Lord John 
Russell, with his wonted precipitancy, was for coercing the Canadian 
Legislature without a due consideration of the popular interests, Sir 
William resisted the measure, and the event bore him out. Mr. Roebuck 
was also an advocate for justice being done to the colony, but not after 
the mode which had been followed on former occasions. We well 
remember how they were vituperated for the stand they took. Time has 
shown that the views of Sir William and his friend were sound; and it 
is not too much to say that we owe to the wisdom of the measures 
effected in placing the Canadians under self-government, the secure 
affection of the entire population to the mother country. The latest 
mails have shown how they sympathised with all true Englishmen on the 
fall of Sebastopol. Tie notion that men in these times, well-informed 
and numerous, dwelling in distant colonies, can be governed by one indi- 
vidual, four, five, or ten thousand miles away, continually changed, and 
grossly ignorant of the necessities and feelings ‘of the colonists, would seem 
ridiculous were it not a truth too serious in its consequences for ridicule. 
The country owes the dissipation of this idea to Sir William. 

Sir William announced as mischievous the transportation system. 
He believed that criminals may be reclaimed in a large proportion, and 
that human nature is not so bad as the past practices “of barbarous laws 
and precedent-riddeu lawyers remorselessly exhibited it. The difficulty, 
we know, that Sir William felt, was not so much about the certainty of 
the result as the means of attaining it, for on this all would depend. 
On this point he was anxious, and nit unjustifiably so, seeing that his 
best expectations might be thwarted by the choice of bad instruments. 
Time will alone test the measure, the plan of which is so generous and 
philanthropical, and on which the government, to its honour; has ex- 
perimented. 

Whether in parliament or out he was constantly employed in writing 
or editing. He wrote clearly and logically, and thus he had a great 
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advantage over most of his opponents. ‘There was nothing remarkable 
in his stvle; it was clear and lain, well adapted to those topics on which 
he was more earnestly employed. He edited the works of Hobbes 
during his absence from parliament, between 1841 and 1845. For this 
he was censured during the Southwark election by one of the candidates, 
as ‘well as because he supported the Maynooth grant. Such attacks, 
where individuals in their self-conceit set up their own opinions as a 
standard of right and wrong in others, belong to the spirits of a 
departed day. They mark the animus for mischief, and no more—the 
desire to be despotic over mind, without the power—the wish to serve 
self by arousing the passions of bigotry and intolerance—but without 
meeting success. Sir William was returned triumphantly, the un- 
worthy attempt, as to motive, being well understood. He resumed his 
efforts to promote colonial reform, and he was now making great way. 
He was doing good on a large scale, and could well afford to sustain a 
little vituperation. Lord Aberdeen, in a spirit of party conciliation, 
offered him the Woods and Forests. His desire to promote the objects 
he had most at heart induced him to accept a post in which his efforts 
were, to a certain extent, neutralised. He was a lover of peace, too, and 
appreciated his lordship’s efforts to preserve it, which, if an error, was 
one on the right side. It is evident that Lord Aberdeen did not com- 
prehend Sir William’s particular studies in public affairs; or, perhaps, 
was actuated by the wish to form a strong administration rather than 
to make use of the particular branches of political knowledge by which 
he might have been more serviceable. Still it was a tribute to one who 
had voted on all occasions in the most liberal spirit; both the offer and 
acceptance were honourable to the parties concerned. 

On the accession of Lord Palmerston to the premiership, Sir William 
was offered the situation of colonial minister. The offer was not onl 
creditable to the premier as a concession to talent, but it marks his lord- 
ship as being one who, if left unrestricted by the interests of powerful 
families, could not fail to put the right men in the right places. No 
one is more aware than Lord Palmerston that it is his interest to do this 
as the real foundation of ministerial power. Lord Palmerston has won 
golden opinions by his conduct on this occasion. A second appointment 
more recently, in the nomination of the new minister, Sir H. Seymour, 
to Vienna, seems to show that the noble viscount is well aware of the 
advantage of doing, in this respect, all he can dare do; and the country 
should be grateful to him for a line of conduct in general so very little 
observed. It was one of the objects of ridicule among the tiers état, just 
before the French revolution, that the titled individuals placed at the heads 
of the public departments were utterly ignorant of their duties. The 
successes of Napoleon were owing to putting qualified men in fitting 
places, and such was the conduct of the great Earl of Chatham here. 
Neither would credit that the post conferred the ability. 

It must not be imagined that Sir William Molesworth met with no 
obstacles in his career on the path of colonial reform. They were of less 
moment to him than to many others, because his convictions were 
strongly fixed in a confidence of their justice, and there can be no 
stronger stimulus to a well-constituted mind. He had none of those 
miserable political prejudices which mark the half-fledged, half-reasoning 
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politician. His early testimony in behalf of an extensive system of 
national education was a proof of his attention to the subject when 
youth in general scarcely thinks at all. There is something exceedingly 
well-promising when young men of talent and fortune are perceived to 
study early the great questions upon which so much of the public welfare 
depends. Such are the men to partake legitimately in the active govern- 
ment of the nation, because they are directed by correct views, while 
their motives cannot be sordid and selfish, but are rather honourably 
ambitious of distinction as a reward. Heaven keep us from a country 
ruled upon commercial principles ; commerce, as the vulgar say of fire, 
being “‘a good servant but a bad master,” it may help the exchequer, 
but its venality destroys that loftiness of spirit and principle which alone 
should guide the policy of great and powerful nations, never to be 
worthily ruled by mean motives of pecumiary profit. 

Beginning his education early, Sir William, as it was, ran a longer 
career than many public characters have done. He had the advantage 
of being naturally practical in his tendencies, and at college was looked 
upon as a radical, a reproach which he could well brave without concern. 
We can scarcely think such a mind as his was at all adapted for celebrity 
in what is styled “learning” at such places. He wanted a wider scope 
of action, a regulating of things, not words, even at an age when longs 
and shorts alone occupy collegiate attention. He was evidently of and 
for the political world. He observed much, and in his early continental 
tour, where he made profitable observations, he directed his attention par- 
ticularly to the public institutions. 

There was no vacillation exhibited in his conduct ; he took his ground 
and kept it. He had the pleasure, and it is not a small one, of finding 
all he had supported in early life, the very measures he had found in 
youth calumniated and denounced, become the admissions of the parties 
that had once opposed them, and finally the laws of the land. Is this no 
triumph—no reward? The most gifted can do but little individually, 
under even prolonged existence, in lessening the political as well as 
other evils which afflict humanity. It is only a succession of such men 
that can subdue the waywardness of obliquitous customs, and soften mortal 
destinies. Yet is the little effected by the power of one individual a just 
source of satisfaction. Singleness of purpose, too, distinguished Sir Wil- 
liam while seeking to lessen such evils. He possessed firmness in pursu- 
ing his object against obstacles that would daunt common minds, and 
yet he did all in the quietest manner. 

He succeeded at last in his measures for emancipating the colonies 
from those mischievous cliques, called colonial councils, which were the 
tools at one time of officials in the mother country, and at another of 
their own pleasure, without regard to the welfare of the governed. This 
mockery he denounced as incompatible with the interests of the colonists, 
and pregnant with the elements of that discontent which would else 
sooner or later have led to disseverance. Sir William would have no 
sham infusion of the popular element with which it had been too long 
the custom: to mask the conduct of colonial affairs. He would have the 
reality, not the semblance. He had, therefore, to contend against the 
murmurs of ruined patronage, and officials heartbroken that they had 
no longer the power of doing the mischief to which they had become 
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naturalised—sometimes quarrelling with the colonial office at home, as well 
as with those whose more immediate servants they should have been if 
they had kept the object in view for which they exercised their functions, 
In fact, they fully exemplified (we believe his own quotation about the 
social state) the creation of the colonists into a duality of classes: 
“ Ceux qui pillent—et ceux qui sont pillés.” 

His contributions to his Review were not wholly on colonial subjects. 
Among others, the “ State of the Nation” and ‘ Church Reform,” we 
believe, were his. Of those of Mr. Roebuck we remember but two, 
namely, on Municipal Reform and on the Canadian Grievances. Reviews 
of works on colonial subjects, and, singular enough, a paper on our 
military abuses, strikingly exemplified in recent events in the East, were 
of those articles of which we do not recollect hearing of the authorship. 
Sir William early advocated the rule of reason in government in p yuall 
tion to those who supported usage, tradition, and the “ wisdom of our 
ancestors,” as superlatively preferable. He was in the matter of utility 
a Benthamite. The notions once current can hardly be conceived in 
1855, so great have been the concessions to common sense within the 
last twenty or thirty years. Some may think the same now, but will not 
openly avow their obsolete opinions. Sir William well observed upon this, 
referring to parties opposed to advance in that time, ‘“ Whenever a 
body of men are found to be steadily and tenaciously against reason, we 
may safely conclude they have interests to the exercise of which reason 
would be fatal.” 

It is unfortunate that death cut short the career of the individual who 
might have unostentatiously worked out by lengthened years yet greater 
benefits for his country. He had, it is true, before his departure from 
life, worked out his destined mission—he was to do no more. He might 
have consolidated the work he had terminated as far as the superstruc- 
ture went; he might have closed minor points in the relations of the 
mother country and the colonists, which yet remain open, and closed 
them as no one merely an official without a heart in the matter ever will 
do. He might have lived to see the magnificent machinery run smoothly 
towards its important destiny of covering remote islands and continents 
with free-born men of British race, institution, and language, to hand 
down to the unnumbered generations of the future the memory of those 
by whose wisdom they received the legacy of well-regulated government, 
and to the fruits of whose energy and activity they are heirs. It is un- 
fortunate that our craving after gain, and our indomitable pursuit of it, 
obscure from the vision of the many the sumless value of our magnificent 
foreign establishments in relation to the future, or even how necessary to 
that craving itself the preservation of their attachment is to the mother 
country. Were it otherwise, the value of such a colonial minister as Sir 
William would be better understood. As it is, the colonies themselves 
cannot but affix the true value to his services as the advocate of their 
self-government, as well as being one destined so far to aid the fulfilment 
of the prophetic words of a contemporary of his youth, in the prospective 
decay of the shackles that hamper the human intellect. ‘The cloud of 
mind is discharging its collected lightnings, and the equilibrium of institu- 
tions and opinions is restoring or about to be restored.” 

One of Sir William’s early observations, from its plain good sense, we 
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remember: “ It has been frequently said, but the evidence of it has not 
been sufficiently displayed and enforced, that no colony is other than 
hurtful to the mother country which does not repay its own expenses. 
The proposition, indeed, is self-evident, for what does a country get by a 
colony for which it is obliged to pay, and from which it receives nothing ? 
. + ++.++. How many times more valuable the free trade of*the United 
States, than the forced trade was of the North American colonies. The 
say, also, that we have sunk capital in the colonies. Sunk it is, indeed! 
Then let us follow the approved maxim of common life, not to throw good 
money after bad!” How strange that Sir William’s reasoning did not 
operate long ago. Lord Waldegrave hinted that George III., his pupil, 
was the creature of prejudice, and the last reason of kings, set to work by 
that prejudice, lost England what the common-sense reason of Sir William 
would have preserved for his country’s crown unto this day. 

Sir William was not an accomplished public speaker. He laboured not for 
show but utility, not to startle “ the ears of the groundlings” by the cor- 
ruscations of his eloquence or the poignancy of his wit; and therefore this 
deficiency was of the less moment, especially as his speeches were always 
to the point. His mission had a more exalted aim. He pushed on 
towards truth, but in his advance was content to proceed after the rule 
of the practicable, step by step. The good to be produced was uppermost 
in his view—over all ideas of fame or selfish reward ; all was bravely done, 
all was honestly laboured, all was achieved with the most perfect moral 
rectitude, duty and the public good being in his mind ever present. 
it need not be added that his religious principles were tolerant in the 
fullest sense of the word. He deemed the belief of every individual to 
be a question between man and his Creator alone. His love of truth 
and contempt of shuffling we remember he exemplified in written remarks 
upon Copleston (afterwards bishop), who presumed to deal with Locke in 
the old-fashioned mode of argument. ‘ * His (Locke’s) opinions,’ said 
Copleston, ‘ would have been entitled to greater respect’ (observe for 
what) ‘if he had himself treated with respect the opinions of those who 
had gone before him’—(opinions, you see, are entitled to respect, not on 
account of the truth of them, but something else)—‘ and the practice of 
the sensible men of his own time, whose judgment was worth more as it 
was confirmed by experience.’—Locke then misbehaved by seeking for 
evidence and yielding to it when found!” . 

But though inclined, we must proceed no further. Sir William was 
favoured after all. Who knows but advanced years might have shaken 
his love of truth, his ardour for the public weal ? Many thinking men 
who would pursue abstract truth for social advantage never realise the 
slightest advance from their first position, and leave it till time fortui- 
tously carries it out in a day of better fortune. Little is the share of 

y0d any single individual can perform for his fellow-creatures before he 
rests from his labours for ever. It was Sir William’s lot to see his aims 
realised, and to quit the scene under an unclouded sky, before reverses 
could sicken the heart, or any new efforts undertaken for the benefit of 
his kind result in disappointment. Considering the uncertainty of life, 
and its rapid progress to its termination when most protracted, it is no 
small advantage, after all, to go off the scene unblemished, and regretted 
in the fruition of an honest ambition. Such was Sir William Moles- 
worth’s leave-taking of life. 
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SEVEN YEARS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I, 


SmooTuiy and swiftly the great steamer glided through the waters. 
A noble vessel she was, yielding the palm to none she met or passed, on 
the broad Atlantic. A handsome, well-built American clipper, bearing a 
full freight, both of passengers and cargo, from the port of Liverpool to 
her own shores. The hour was evening, and the vault of heaven—where 
do we see it, in its full expanse of majesty, as on the broad, wide seas ?— 
was studded with constellations: brighter shone the stars than they seem 
to do on land. 

In a remote corner of the deck, where few could see or hear her, was 
one of the passengers. Pleasant sounds, as of music and dancing, came 
from the cabin, yet she remained there alone. Her hands clasped the 
outer railing of the deck, and her head rested sideways on them, as she 
looked out to sea with a dreamy, abstracted gaze. ‘There was something 
in the gaze, and in the attitude, which told of deep sorrow. In years she 
could not have numbered thirty, and her countenance was gentle and 
pleasant to look upon, notwithstanding its expression of anxious care. 

** How long ? how long ?” she murmured, raising her head as if in 
sudden pain, and pressing her hands together, “O God, how long ?” 

The words seemed to be wrung from her by a crushing weight of anguish. 
Yet the sacred appeal was not spoken in lightness, but reverently, as one 
would utter a prayer. 

She, Millicent Crane, was reviewing her past life. It had been to her 
not as the calm waters they were now sailing on, but as a sea of trouble, 
each wave buffeting more ruthlessly than its predecessor. Its many 
miseries rose before her, as in a mirror. The early loss of her own 
mother; the cruel step-mother brought home to supply her place ; the 
separation from one whom she loved better than life, her young brother 
Philip, for Millicent and the Jad were sent to school far and wide apart ; 
their being recalled home, years afterwards, to find their father dead, and 
their rightful fortune left to the step-mother; Millicent’s future home 
with this step-parent, and Philip’s departure for London to be a clerk, 
boiling over with wrath and indignation. So again sped by a few years, 
and Millicent paused here as she Jooked back on them: they were to her 
the calm period, the green spot of her existence, for she had revelled in 
Philip’s letters, always long and affectionate to her, and indulged in visions 
of future prosperity for him. But now came on a vision, not of peaceful 
green, but of full golden sunshine, for one, every way worthy, sought her 
hand, and Millicent grew to love him with adeep and enduring love. But 
before the time came for the wedding-day, Philip had lost himself and 
his fair fame: he had done what many another has done before him, when 
heavily pressed by debt and temptation—taken money which was yot 
his own. He went into hiding: but he was by nature honourable and 
truthful, and though he had been found weak and criminal in a moment 
of temptation, he could not live a life of shame. He came in disguise to 
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his native town, and sought stealthily for his sister, who responded eagerly. 
She aided him with money to emigrate to a distant land, she spoke words 
of hope and comfort to him, she visited him, in secret, in his hiding-place. 
But Mr. Crauford, Millicent’s future husband, became aware of these stolen 
interviews : he did not know that it was her brother whom she went to 
meet, and he promptly and haughtily broke off all relations with her. Be- 
fore Millicent could explain, which was not till Philip Crane had quitted 
the shores of England, Mr. Crauford had left for America, on business 
for the firm of which his father was the head, and Millicent never saw or 
heard from him again, till they met accidentally on his return: and then he 
was not alone, his young-married wife was with him. In their interview, 
which lasted but a few minutes, Richard Crauford became aware how the 
Millicent before him was, and always had been, the pure, truthful, right- 
minded Millicent of other days, and as he bowed his head over her in re- 
morse, a few words of anguish escaped his lips—that she was still his first 
and only love. ‘ My cup of sorrow is full,” Millicent had wailed forth, 
as she returned that day to her desolate home. 

Her cup of sorrow was xot full: and the world’s cares, real cares, were 
then about to fall upon her in earnest. Her later sorrows had been those of 
the heart: the hardly less bitter ones of poverty and disgrace were now 
to be added to them. Mrs. Crane, partly through her own imprudence, 
partly through the treachery of a trustee, lost her income, and debt and 
difficulties loomed in the distance. They came. Their house was wrested 
from them, their furniture and personal possessions were taken and sold, 
and they had to turn out in the world and seek another shelter. Mrs. 
Crane found it with a relative, and Millicent went to Liverpool and 
sought it as a governess. Ever since, and it was now some years, had 
she been tossed about from pillar to post, now in a situation, now without 
one, now with a considerate family, now with those who treated her less 
well than they did their servants. She had just entered upon a new 
situation, with an American family, the Patricksons, who were going 
home to New York. Hence her presence on board the steamer that 
night. 

“TJ say, Bill,” called out a sailor, who, in pursuance of his occupation, 
had come close to Millicent, ‘look yonder at them clouds a rising. If 
we don’t get a storm to-morrow, I’m a Dutchman.” 

* Let it come,” growled the man addressed. ‘Calm one day, storm 
the next. It’s the way o’ this life.” 

* Not for me,” murmured Millicent, as the words struck upon her ear. 
‘** Mine has been all storm. What is there left for me in it ? Nothing, 
nothing, but my hope of a better.” 

The steamer arrived in its course at New York, and Miss Crane found 
she did not Jike it. Neither did she like her situation. The mode of 
living at a boarding-hotel was uncomfortable, her charges, five in number, 
two of them boys, were indulged, turbulent children, and Millicent could 
not often control them. 

‘‘ You have not sufficient energy, Miss Crane,” said Mrs. Patrickson 
to her, one day. 

*‘ Indeed I think I exert a great deal,” answered Millicent. 

“I fear you won't get along in my place at all. I’m so sorry I brought 
you out. And such a treasure ofa governess applied to me this morning. 
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I've been wanting to get her for ever so long: only she was always 
fixed. ” 

A flush rose to Millicent’s face. “ Did Mrs. Patrickson wish to imply 
that she was not satisfied with her—that she wished her to leave ?” 

‘‘ Well, it’s not downright that,” answered the lady, conscious that she 
had no real fault to find with Millicent, ‘ but I calculate you'd be better 
off in a more easy place.” 

“1 think I should,” returned Millicent. 

** Pll look out for ‘you,” hastily proposed Mrs. Patrickson, jumping at 
the admission; “I know I could fix you. The families here are glad to 
get an English governess.” 

“Turned out again like a hunted hare,” mentally uttered Millicent. 
“ When is this to end ?” 

The next day Mrs. Patrickson burst into the room. 

* |’ve got you a place! I knew I should fix you! There's a gentle- 
man in the eating-room who’s talking business with my husband, and he 
says his mother wants a governess dreadfully. It’s for two little girls, 
and you'll be the very thing. He says he reckons she'll give 30/.” 

“Do you know the family? Is it one I ought to enter ?” inquired 
Millicent, whom this brusque announcement a little overset. 

“One you ought to enter! How suspicious the British are! My 
husband has done business with the house for years. It’s amongst the 
best in New York, I can tell you. Simon Pride and Sons. The old 
man is dead now, and the three sons carry it on. I saw the mother 
once, but she don’t live here, she lives over at Malta. And that’s where 
she’ll want you.” 

** Malta!” ejaculated Millicent. ‘It will be impossible for me to 
undertake so long a journey as that.” 

‘‘My gracious, Miss Crane! But you English are dreadful igno- 
rant! As if I should pack you off from here all the way to the Medi- 
terranean! ‘This Malta’s an estate about six miles from New York. 
Simon Pride bought it when he was getting rich, and a pretty place he 
made of it ; spared no dollars. 2m going to write to Mrs. Pride now, 
right away, and recommend you.” 

« Are the children Mrs. Pride’s ?” 

“Mrs. Pride’s! Well, you have got notions! Why she’s slut They 
are the children of one of her daughters.”’ 

The conclusion was, that Millicent was engaged, and went up to 
‘“‘Malta” to enter on the new situation. She was pleased at the appear- 
ance of the house, not so much that it was large and handsome, as at the 
air of comfort which pervaded it. It was more like an English home 
than any she had seen in America ; but then her experience was limited 
to those noisy, crowded hotels. 

Mrs. Pride, a pleasant, talkative old lady, quick and active, stepped 
forward to greet her when she entered. ‘‘ My dear, I’m glad to see you ; 
I hope we shall get along well together. My daughter,” she continued, 
indicating with her hand another lady, who rose and bowed to Millicent. 

She was young and handsome: where had Millicent seen her face 
before? While she was puzzling her memory, the eldest child claimed 
her attention. A pale, delicate little thing, not five years old, with a 
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« This child has fits,” whispered old Mrs. Pride. ‘‘ The medical men 
in England recommended change of air, and my daughter brought them 
over here.” 

“Then they have been to England!” uttered Millicent, a gleam of 
pleasure nghting her eye, as she thought of her native land. 

“It is their home,” said the old lady. ‘“ My daughter married an 
Englishman. He came over to America on business with our firm, and 
fell in love with her. We—her father was alive then—were not for the 
match, because we knew he would take her away from us to his own 
home. And she was too young besides. Otherwise we had no objection 
to Mr. Richard Crauford.” 

Richard Crauford! A film rose before the eyes of Millicent. She 
knew she was in the presence of jis wife and children ; her own once 
destined husband, her early love. How could she have failed to recog- 
nise that face ? Its lineaments, though seen but once, had been engraved 
on her heart and remembered night and day. But it was changed: not 
less beautiful, but its girlishness had gone. 

‘“* You will be careful to eradicate any Americanisms the children may 
have picked up,” remarked Mrs. Crauford, the first words she had 
addressed to Millicent. ‘ Their papa has a great horror of them. When 
I first went to England I was continually popping out some expression 
or other that offended my husband’s fastidious English ears.” 

Millicent did not hear: a contest had been going on within her. 
Ought she to proclaim that she and Richard Crauford were not strangers ? 
Would it be perfectly consistent with honourable open-mindedness to 
conceal the fact? Perhaps not: and an abhorrence of all deceit was 
implanted in her by instinct. She nerved herself to the task. 

“‘T believe I know Mr. Crauford. That is, I knew him years ago. 
His family and mine were on friendly terms,” she faltered. 

‘How singular!” exclaimed Mrs. Crauford. ‘Crane, Crane? I 
have no recollection that he ever mentioned the name. But Mr. Crau- 
ford is a reserved man, even to me. I tell him sometimes that he is a 
model of cold politeness.” 

Cold! reserved! Millicent could not help thinking that had she been 
his wife he would not have been cold or reserved to her. 

A month drew near to its close, and Millicent thought that she must 
once more seek another home. Not because she was uncomfortable in 
this, but because she could not bear, and ought not to encourage, the 
continued bias her mind received to dwell on Richard Crauford. She 
knew she had not forgotten him ; she felt he was still dearer to her than 
any other was, or ever would be. She had striven, during these last few 
bitter years, to drive him from her thoughts, and had succeeded. But 
Mrs. Crauford, who appeared to be a fond wife, was always talking to 
Millicent of her husband. The old pain, the old anguish of disappoint- 
ment was returning to Millicent ; and, school herself as she would, she 
could not look on Mrs. Crauford, his young and happy wife, without a 
pang of jealous envy. She believed it lay in her line of duty to leave. 
** ‘When shall I find an asylum that I can stop in ?” she murmured; ‘ when, 
oh when ?”’ 

The day which completed her first month in the house, she went into 
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Mrs. Crauford’s chamber, to give notice. The latter, ill with a cold, had 
not quitted it for some days. 

“To speak to me, you say ?” cried Mrs. Crauford. ‘ Oh, wait a bit : 
it’s nothing particular, I suppose. The English mail is just in, and here 
are papers and letters. Such along one from my husband. Here is one 
for you, Miss Crane, forwarded on from Mrs. Patrickson’s.” 

As Mrs. Crauford spoke, she laid down her husband’s open letter close 
by Millicent. The latter’s eyes fell on it; she recognised the well- 
remembered characters, and her heart beat quicker. Millicent pressed 
her hand upon her bosom as if to still it. What business had it to do so 
now, and he the husband of another ? 

She took the letter held out to her, and broke the outer envelope with 
little interest, for it was her step-mother'’s handwriting. But when she 
came to the letter it enclosed, a suppressed cry of joy escaped her lips. 
It was from Philip. And she had never heard from him but twice all 
these years! She knew afterwards that he had repeatedly written, though 
the letters never reached her. She ran into her own room to read it, for- 
getting her notice-giving and everything else. 

Oh what joy! oh what mercy! Philip was again in England. He 
had made ample restitution, in a pecuniary point of view, for his infatuated 
error; he had acquired wealth; one of the first at the amazing and 
newly-discovered gold-fields, he had reaped some of their rich harvest ; 
and he was coming over to America. ‘* My poor Millicent,” he wrote, 
‘‘you have been shamefully buffeted by the world, but I will see if 1 eau 
make it up to you. You and I will part no more.” 

Mr. Crane arrived at New York. He had speedily followed his letter. 
and Millicent went there to meet him. He was much changed, so much 
older in appearance, and very brown, whilst his manners had acquired a 
spice of Australian roughness. No matter; he was still her darling 
brother, whom she had so doted on in youth. 

How many things they had to say to each other! Philip spoke of his 
adventures, the hardships he first of all endured, the ups and downs of his 
life in the service of various Australian settlers, his hearing of the*extra- 
ordinary gold mines, his trial at them and success. And Millicent had 
to tell him of her chances and changes in the cold world. In the midst 
of their conversation, Philip rose. 

“Come along with me, Millicent,” he exclaimed ; “ you have got a 
fresh acquaintance to make. I did not come to America alone.” 

** You cannot have brought Mrs. Crane!” uttered Millicent, stopping 
still as her brother was bounding across the landing. 

‘** Not Mrs. Crane our step-dame,” he laughed ; ‘‘I’d as soon have 
brought aviper. Another Mrs. Crane, Millicent.” 

Millicent did not understand him, and he opened the door of a bed- 
room. 

‘* Florence,” said he, “ this is my dear sister. Millicent, do you guess? 
Need I go on?” 

A dim suspicion of the truth dawned into Millicent’s mind, for a pretty 
girl, who had been standing outside the window, on a sort of baleony 
which overlooked the gardens, came forward, blushing deeply. 

** Mrs. Philip Crane,” said her brother, throwing his arm round the 
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young girl, and leading her up to Millicent, who was perfectly confounded 


with surprise. 
‘I knew I should astonish you, Millicent,” he went on. “ We were 


married to come here. I came over with her from Australia, and 
a her acquaintance on the voyage. She was with her father, Captain 
Tenby. We were not to have been married till just before we embarked 
to return to Australia, but when I found you were in America, and that 
I should come, I thought I might as well bring her with me.” 

“You intend to return to Australia, then ?” inquired Millicent of her 
brother, as they all sat together, talking, that afternoon. 

“To be sure Ido. Florence made me promise that before we married. 
Her family are there. Besides, though I have made money tolerably, for 
a poor devil like me, who had nothing to start with, and no chums to 
help him on, I have not made enough, and must go back and doit. 1 
was inah to come home and score up old matters: that one unfor- 
tunate act of my life, Millicent, was to me a very nightmare.” 

She raised her eyes to his with a look of caution, half glancing at his 
young wife. 

Florence knows all,” said Philip, understanding the look. ‘ I would 
not have married her, or any one else, without first telling what a black 
sheep I had been.” 

“True, true,” observed Millicent; “I am forgetting. Of course you 
would not. Philip, what are the diggings like ?” 

He burst out laughing. “A regular Bartlemy Fair; an Irish row 
turned upside down. That’s what they are like, Millicent : but then we 
pick up gold.” 

“And yet you mean to go back to them ?” 

“| did not say that,” said Mr. Crane. “ There are more ways of kill- 
ing a dog than hanging him. <A married man has little business at the 
diggings, for he can’t take his wife to them. But there’s the finest open- 
ing possible in Melbourne. A fellow with tin, which I have got, may 
start in no end of ways, and make a fortune in a few months. Fact. 
Millicent.” 

‘© It will be erwel to lose you again,” she exclaimed, with almost pas- 
sionate fervour. “To go through one’s years without friends, without 
sympathy, without hope! Philip, you do not know the monotony of my 
lonely life.” 

‘« Lose me,” repeated Mr. Crane, “ why I have come to America to 
fetch you. Of course you are going back with us to Australia, and our 
home will be yours. You have as much right to it as I, Millicent: 
what should I have done without you, through life ?” 

“T don’t know about going,” hesitated Millicent, bewildered and half 
lost in the new prospect opening to her. “It is a fearfully long 
voyage.’ 

Philip Crane drew his chair nearer his sister, and set himself to the 
task of subduing her prejudices, should she have any. He painted Aus- 
tralia as being a most desirable country to live in—and, indeed, it was 
not then the bear-garden that it has since become. His young wife helped 
him. Her father, Captain Tenby, held an appointment at Melbourne, 
locally official, she had known no other home, and when she told Millicent 
it was the fairest spot of all spots on this fair earth, that its inhabitants 
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were warm-hearted and generous beyond most, she believed what she 
said. So that before Millicent went to rest that night she pictured her- 
self as gomg to a second Paradise, and fondly thought her wanderings 
were over, that her home in the new land would be such as to compen- 
sate for her trials in the old one. ‘She is a very pretty girl, and has 
evidently been well brought up,” was Millicent’s last thought, referring 
to her brother’s wife ; “‘ Philip might have done much worse. But I am 
sure she is a spoilt child, and Philip appears to pet and indulge her un- 
reasonably. When I live with them, my efforts shall be spent in trying 
to render them both happy.” 

A wayward young bride was indeed Mrs. Philip Crane. Full of 
whims, full of wants, which must be gratified, no matter at what incon- 
venience, she seemed to take pleasure in displaying, before Millicent, 
her power over her husband. Once she broke into a flood of tears, and 
accused Philip of unkinudness, with just as much truth, or reason, as she 
might have accused the President himself. Millicent, wonderingly as- 
tonished, gently took Philip’s part, after he had gone out, and then the 
young lady turned round upon Millicent, became sulky, and would not 
speak to her for the rest of the day. 

At the end of the week, Millicent went up to Malta, to fetch away 
her clothes; or rattletraps, as Mr. Philip expressed it. There were 
contemplated changes there. She found Mrs. Crauford lying in bed. 

“Ts it not tiresome that I should be kept a prisoner here?” she 
exclaimed. 


“‘ Very,” answered Millicent. 

‘Yes, you will say so when you know all. My husband finds it im- 
possible to leave his business and fetch me, and I am going home alone. 
I had fixed to sail by the next packet, for Iam anxious to be at home, 
and now this obstinate cold is worse! Four months is a long while to 
be away from one’s husband—as you'll no doubt think, Miss Crane, if 
ever you get one.” 

‘Do you take the children ?” asked Millicent. ! 

‘Why you know all that was settled before. There’s no change. 
Kate has been so much better here than she was in England, that it 
would be wrong not to give her a chance of entire recovery. I shall let 
them stay the twelvemonth with my mother. And not please Richard, 
I daresay. He expects the children are going home with me. He is 
so fond of them !” 

‘‘Ts he,” murmured Millicent. 

‘It was the greatest trial to him, losing our boy, baby though he was. 
You and mamma must take great care of these two, Miss Crane. If 
anything were to happen to either of them, . Mr, Crauford would never 
forgive me for having !eft them, though I am doing it for the best.” 

‘But I cannot remain,” interrupted Millicent ; “I wrote you word, 
to that effect, from New York.” 

“Oh, I set that down to caprice,” said Mrs. Crauford, as well as she 
could for a fit of coughing. ‘* You must stop. If you were not here, I 
could not leave them so contentedly. I will raise your salary, Miss 
Crane.” 

‘“‘ It is not that, indeed,” Millicent hastened to assure her. “I said to 
you I was going away very far. It is to Australia.” 
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‘‘ Australia!” echoed Mrs. Crauford. 

“To Melbourne, in Australia, with my brother and his wife.” 

“Then you'll find it a regular wild-goose dance,” retorted Mrs. Crau- 
ford. “ The people are flocking out there in mobs: my brother was 
here, this week, and speaking of it. They go up to those gold creeks, 
or what they call them, and they only go to get ruined, or die. There’s 
not one in ten will ever come back.” : 

‘My brother has already been, and made money, and he is now 
going to trade with it in Melbourne. Their home will be mine. His 
wife’s family are residents there, and hold a good position.” 

‘‘T declare it is always the same,” uttered Mrs. Crauford, in a peevish 
tone. “If I do get anybody about me that’s useful, they are sure to 
leave. I had such a good nurse: she had lived with me ever since 
Kate was born. The most valuable servant! knew how to manage 
Katie in her attacks: there was nothing I could not trust to her. Well, 
just before my boy fell ill and died, she gave me warning—it was to get 
married—and would leave. I was so provoked with her obstinacy. As 
if she could ever be so well off as in a good place! Mr. Crauford could 
not see it in the same light. He said if the girl had an opportunity of 
getting well settled, she was in the right to do it.. I know that I have 
not been settled since with a nurse. And now you are going!” 

‘‘T have been here so very short a period,” urged Millicent, “ that I 
should think it could be of little moment to you, my leaving.” 

“Then you are mistaken, Miss Crane. J have seen, in this short 
time, that you are the very person a mother might leave her children 
with. You are considerate and gentle with them, much more so than 
I am, and you endeavour, I see, to ¢raiz them well, while your manners 
are thoroughly English and lady-like—a great point with me. I don’t 
know any one to whom I would so soon confide my children as to you, 
to supply — of a mother.” 

These words of Mrs. Crauford’s are often now in Millicent’s heart : 
she never dwells on them but with a feeling of thankfulness. 

The old lady received her in a kinder spirit, and congratulated her ou 
her uew prospects. 

“ Oh, dear Mrs. Pride,” Millicent exclaimed, “I shall be so happy ! 
Think what a life mine has been: nothing but crosses and cares; and 
disappointments, one upon another. Scarcely knowing, one month, 
where J] should be the next; uncertain if I might long have health and 
strength to work for a living; whether, in my old age, I should not be 
without a shelter. And now, to have my dear brother back with me, to 
be going with him to his own home, to know that we shall spend our 
lives together! I feel that God has at length dealt very mercifully 
with me.” 

“ As He does by all who trust in Him,” was the rejoinder of Mrs. 
Pride. 

Millicent returned to New York the next day, Tuesday. The steamer, 
by which they purposed to sail, was advertised for departure on that day 
week. A busy time it was with them; seeing sights, going to theatres, 
and making preparations for the voyage. Millicent had much to pro~ 
cure, and Philip was liberal with his money. His wife often had a sulky 
fit, and did not seem to get on very well with Millicent. 
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On the Saturday evening Millicent was at her bed-chamber window. 
It was over the one occupied by her brother and sister-in-law, As she 
sat there, thinking, she Rishi hilip step out on the balcony, strike a 
match, and light his cigar. Millicent leaned forward and looked down. 
Mrs. Crane had followed him. He threw his arm round her waist, and 
they stood together against the iron railings, he puffing away. | 

‘Florence, my darling,” he began, when his cigar was thoroughly 
alight, ‘‘ what makes you so cool to my sister? That unkind remark of 
yours drove her away from us just now.” Millicent drew in her head 
ne hastily, and sat down again. But she could not avoid hearing. 

orence burst into tears. ‘It is very cruel of you, Philip, to have 
her here to be a spy upon me. I can’t bear it. I won’t bear it long.” 

“* A spy!” 

* Yes, she’s nothing else. I know she’s not. And she is so grave, 
and does everything so reght. When she is by, I feel that all I say, or 
do, is wrong. And she’ll make you think so.” 

“Whew!” whistled Philip in astonishment, “you are entirely mis- 
taken, Florence. Millicent is quiet and subdued, for she has gone 
through much sorrow, but you little know her kind and loving heart. 
A spy!” . 

‘I can see how it is,” grumbled Mrs. Philip, reproachfully. ‘* You 
love her better than you do me.” 

*“¢ My dear, don’t be childish. I love Millicent very dearly, as a sister, 
but I love you, as a wife, How in the world can you have taken this 
prejudice against her ?” 

Mrs. Philip went on, sobbing. ‘“ What made you ask her to go 
home and live with us ?” 

‘She has no other home. It is as much my duty—almost—to pro- 
vide one for her as for you: you never would believe the sacrifices she 
has made for me. Besides, it will be delightful to have her with us. 
And you'll think so, when you come to know more of her, Florence.” 

An unlucky speech, in all its bearings, this of Mr. Philip’s. His wife 
jerked her waist and herself away from him. 

“Then I tell you what, Mr. Philip Crane, you and she shall have the 
house to yourselves, and I’ll go back home again and live with mamma.” 

“* What do you say, Florence ?” 

‘Only what I mean. I made up my mind to it, days ago. I never 
yet heard of sisters-in-law living together, but they quarrelled. So if 
sem and I are not to remain by ourselves I shall go home again. I 

now you care twice as much for her as you do for me.” 

‘‘ Florence, my dear, you are growing absurd,” uttered the dismayed 
young man, heartily wishing he had not shown his deep, brotherly love 
for Millicent, before his jealous little wife. ‘By the time we reach 
Melbourne you will have learned to love Millicent, even more than I do.” 

“If she persists in going with us, I won’t go in the same vessel,” 
retorted Mrs. Crane. ‘You can do as you please, but I will go in 
another one with papa. And she shall never live in our house. If you 
have her, you shall not have me: so you must take your choice be- 
tween us.” 

Millicent softly closed the window, and threw herself on her bed in a 
paroxysm of agony, sobbing as if her heart would break. All her bright 
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hopes were dashed from her. Even he, her cherished brother, for whom 
she had so suffered and sacrificed, must be lost to her now. She was 
aroused by some one pulling her sleeve, and, looking up, who should be 
standing by the bed but old Mrs. Pride. 

She had come that day to New York, with her daughter, to the same 
hotel where the Cranes were stopping. Mrs. Crauford, somewhat better, 
and able to rise from her bed, persisted in sailing, as she had originally 
intended, and had come to New York, in pursuance of her preparations. 
“ Quite unfit to undertake the voyage,” lamented Mrs. Pride; but her 
daughter assured her the sea-air would restore her, and she should be 
well and strong again by the time she reached Liverpool. “ Nothing 
has ever done me so much good, mother, as my sea voyages.” 

‘“‘ Now, my dear, what is all this?” questioned Mrs. Pride, aghast at 
witnessing Millicent’s storm of grief. . 

‘Oh that I could die! that I could die!” uttered Millicent, after a 
confused, brief word of explanation. ‘‘ Why was there this joyous break 
to my cares and sorrows—why should they, for a moment, have appeared 
at an end, only to return with redoubled intensity ?” 

* You told me once, Miss Crane,” said the old lady, sitting down on 
the bed, beside her, ‘that your heart fully trusted in your Saviour’s 
care.” 

‘‘ So it has, or I could not have lived,” sobbed Millicent. “ At the 
darkest period, there has ever been a faint voice, a gleam of light, whis- 

ring that He was looking down, and watching over me.” 

“Then wherefore your mistrust now ?” 

Heavy sobs were the only answer. 

‘* All things work together for good, to them that love God,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Pride. “ I have found that truth, ever through my life, Miss 
Crane. And so will you.” 

‘It has been dark with me so long,” murmured Millicent, ‘* so long !” 

** Only to prove you. Let not your perfect faith in God fali from 

‘ou in this hour, because it may seem darker than you looked for. Look, 
child,’ she continued, drawing forth an old pocket-book, “ here is a pro- 
mise that has comforted many a heart in worse affliction than yours : let 
it comfort you.” And Millicent read, as well as she could for her blinded 
eyes—‘ Oh, thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, I hid 
my face from thee for a moment, but with everlasting kindness will I 
have mercy on thee.” “ So will it be with you, child, but never cease to 
put your entire trust in Him; never for a moment, though it may be to 

rou one of overwhelming’ sadness.” 

“ I will trust in Him,” whispered her heart. “ He has helped me to 
pass through afflictions before, may He help me now !” 





IT. 


Puitie CRANE and his wife sailed for England, Mrs. Crauford going 
in the same packet. Millicent returned with Mrs. Pride to Malta, to be 
the governess and temporary mother of Kate and Agnes Crauford. A 
great change came over her heart: she perhaps thought it had come 
before, but she knew, now, it had not, at least fully. She resigned her- 
self into the hands of God, striving to do her duty in this world, without 
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murmuring, without repining, and Peace entered into it. Had death 
suddenly come to Millicent in the night, it would neither have shocked 
her nor found her unprepared. Death, however, did come to another. 

One day, not six weeks after Mrs. Crauford’s departure, the old lad 
entered the room where Millicent was sitting, an open letter in her lak 

‘¢ T strove to impress resignation on you,” she said, the tears coursing 
down her face: “I have need of it myself, now. My child is no 
more.” 

‘ « Which child?” exclaimed the startled Millicent. 

“ Katherine, Mrs. Crauford; my youngest and dearest. I was sure 
that cold had settled on her lungs, but she would brave it, and departed. 
It may be, that she felt her illness was to be serious, and yearned to be 
with her husband. That was natural. But she grew worse on the 
passage, and died in a week after reaching home.” 

Millicent read the letter, which Mrs. Pride put into her hands, the old, 
familiar handwriting. He appeared to mourn his wife sincerely. Millicent 
prayed for resignation for him, and redoubled her care of the little 
motherless children. 

The time went on, twelve or fifteen months, and Millicent’s days were 
gliding on, calmly and peacefully. She heard from Melbourne, from 
Philip, and also from his wife. Her brother informed her that he was 
succeeding beyond his expectations, and they should soon come home to 
England to settle, for his wife’s family were returning thither. And she 
wrote that a little stranger had arrived to bless them, whom they had 
named “ Millicent,” and she hoped that when they met again, instead of 
her fearing her sister Millicent, she should have learnt to love her. 
Millicent felt very thankful. 

There were to be more changes. Mr. Crauford wrote that he was 
coming to New York on business, and should take home his children : 
and Mrs. Pride regretted that she should have no further occasion for the 
services of Millicent. ‘Do you know what I wish?” she suddenly ex- 
claimed to her, one day. 

‘‘No,”’ answered Millicent. 

“That Mr. Crauford would learn to appreciate your excellences, and 
make you their legal mother. He is sure to marry again: all widowers, 
of his age, do: and he’ll most likely pick up some grand lady, fine and 
selfish, who will dislike or neglect the children. There’s no hope that 
he’ll find such a treasure as you.” 

Millicent’s heart beat painfully, and she answered some confused words 
about “ impossibilities.”’ 

It beat higher, however, the evening that Richard Crauford arrived. 
Millicent would have left beforehand; she did not wish to meet him, 
conscious that his presence would renew feelings nearly buried. But she 
could find no reasonable excuse to make to Mrs. Pride, and had to 
Stay on. 

He was much altered, getting to look a middle-aged man. His hair 
was tinged with grey, and scanty on the temples, showing forth his fine, 
expansive forehead, and on his face there was a graver look than formerly. 
It was seven years since they had met; and Millicent thought that he 
looked fourteen older. She wondered if she was equally changed. He 
fondly picked up and embraced, over and over again, his children; and 
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not till then did he advance to Millicent, who had risen to receive him. 
There was not the slightest colour in her cheeks or lips. 

‘¢ Miss Crane, the governess,’”’ said Mrs. Pride. ‘*I have mentioned 
in my letters to you what treasure she has been to your little girls. Poor 
Katherine could have spoke to it ; but she probably was too ill, when she 
reached you, to remember these things. Miss Crane has well supplied 
her place to them.” 

He took Millicent’s hand, looking, as he felt, the utmost surprise. “ Js 
it you who have been with my children?” he exclaimed. ‘ That it was 
a Miss Crane, I knew; but it never occurred to me that it might be the 
Miss Crane of my younger days. I thank you gratefully for all your 


kindness to them.” 
‘‘T was in want of a situation—I accepted this with Mrs. Pride—I did 


not know, till afterwards, that the children were yours,” some feeling 
in her heart prompted her to say, eagerly and hastily. | 

“‘T have sometimes wondered what had become of you,” said Mr. 
Crauford. ‘I had no idea you had left England.” 

“ But you might have known, living in her native town,” interposed 
Mrs. Pride. ‘* Perhaps you never inquired ?” 

“No. To what end?” he rejoined, in an abstracted kind of manner, 
more as if speaking to himself. And the colour flushed into Millicent’s 
face as she resumed her seat. 

And now all was bustle and preparation at Malta. Mr. Crauford’s 
stay was to be a very limited one, and much of that was spent in New 
York. The two children were being got ready for their voyage to Eng- 
land, and Millicent was looking out for another situation. Their luggage, 
trunks, baskets, &c., had been brought into a room down stairs for the 
convenience of packing, and, one day, Millicent, who had been helping 
with them, sat down on one of the boxes to rest herself. 

“Do you think you will ever come and be our governess again 
asked the elder of the little girls, who was standing by. 

‘‘ No, never,” answered Millicent. 

‘“‘ Grandma thinks, if I get quite well, that papa will send us to school. 
Judy says they will beat us there, and be so cross.” 

‘Judy should not say so. She does not know anything about it. I 
am sure you will always be good, Katie dear, and then no one will ever 
be cross to you, at school or at home.” 

“Why did you take my wooden doll out of the trunk, Miss Crane ?” 

«‘Grandmamma said it was not to go,” replied Millicent. ‘“ It is not 
worth it.” 

“T’ll ask her,” said Kate. “I don’t want to leave my doll. Do you 
know where she is ?” 

**No. Perhaps in the buttery.” 

The child left the room, and Millicent remained seated on the trunk, 
leaning her head on her hand. She was tired in body, and a sense of 
lonely weariness was in her mind. Again the door opened: was Katie 
back so soon ? 

It was Mr. Crauford, who had just come in from New York. He closed 
the door, and came stepping amongst the boxes. 

“What a quantity of luggage! Six trunks! three baskets! Do Kate 


and Agnes require all this ?” 
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‘The nurse’s things are also here, Judy’s,”’ replied Millicent, as she 


stood up. 
“ How can I repay you,” pursued Mr. Crauford, in a low tone, “ for 


your goodness to my children ?” 

“I do not require payment: I do‘not understand. I have only done 
my duty.” 

* You are looking out for another situation, Mrs. Pride tells me ?” 

“Yes. In New York.” 

‘* You may not get a desirable one ?” 

“ Probably not,” she answered, the tears starting to her eyes in spite 
of herself. “TI shall not get such another as this. 1 have been very com- 
fortable with Mrs. Pride.’’ 

“‘ What is there to prevent your remaining with the children, though 
they do come home? They must have some one totrain them. Should 
you not feel as comfortable in my house as in this ?” 

Millicent shook her head. ‘It could not be,’’ she answered, in a low 


tone. 
‘* It is the same house, Millicent. The one that once was to have been 


yours.” 

The colour flew over her face. Was he mocking her ? 

“ And so we are to part again, with a farewell shake of the hand—like 
this,” he went on, taking Millicent’s hand in his, and retaining it. “Is 
there no help for it ?” 

** None.” 

‘“‘ No help, no remedy, Millicent ?” 

She could not repeat her answer. She was much agitated. 

‘Oh, Millicent, there zs a help for it,” whispered Mr. Crauford, as he 
folded her tenderly in his arms; ‘‘come home to me and be my dear wife. 
Do you think I have forgotten you, in all these long years ?” 

Her sobs rose hysterically. 

“You, and you only, have a place in my heart, a right in my home. 
You know it, Millicent. Come and make my happiness. We have 
both had our trials, I as well as you. Come home with me; my second, 
but my dearest wife.” 

Were the heavens smiling on her now ? Ay, one flood of golden sun- 
shine. But in the midst of her new love, her deep happiness, as her heart 
rested there beating against his, there darted into it the words spoken to 
her by old Mrs. Pride. ‘ All things work together for good to them that 
love God.” They were fully realised to her now. 

She went home to England the wife of Mr. Crauford, the loving mother 
of his children. And soon new blessings awaited her. Philip was really 
returning to settle in England; and they were to be united once again in 
the social ties of kindred. She looked back seven years to the gloom 
that then settled around; she looked on the present brightness. How 
could she have fully enjoyed this, had she not experienced that: how 
would her heart, without this stern discipline, have acquired that PEacr 
and Trust which she felt could now never leave it? And Millicent knew 
that in the darkest period God had been overflowing with mercy to her : 
THAT IT WAS VERY GOOD FOR HER TO HAVE BEEN AFFLICTED, 
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A YACHT CRUISE THROUGH THE CALEDONIAN CANAL. 


I. 


Few things are more delightful than a yacht cruise during the long 
bright days of our short northern summer, but there are many qualifica- 
tions indispensable on the part of the yachtsmen to enable them fully to 
enjoy the pleasures of such a cruise. Among the most important of these 
are freedom from sea-sickness, fondness for beautiful scenery, and, above 
all, a fund of good humour. No sea stock is so valuable as this last gift. 
On board a yacht there are no conveniences for being separate and sulk 
in the event of a quarrel, and gloomy faces and sour looks are intolerable, 
where all must constantly meet on the same deck and at the same table. 
But when the above requisites exist, such a cruise is a source of the 
greatest pleasure. Ifthe members of the party have different tastes, all 
may be gratified during a voyage through the Caledonian Canal, or 
amongst the western islands and lochs of Scotland. The lover of sport 
will find wild-fow! shooting and a great variety of sea and fresh-water 
fishing ; the admirer of grand and beautiful scenery will find the widest 
scope for his admiration, whilst the sketcher will revel amidst an endless 
choice of subjects. And then, too, how free and independent is such a 
life—how different from that of the traveller by steam-boat, coach, or 

rail, constantly liable to be hurried away from the loveliest scene just as 
he is beginning to appreciate and enjoy it, and dependent upon the plea- 
sure of innkeepers, drivers, and stokers! That single gentleman, with the 
carpet-bag and sketch-book, seems, certainly, in an enviable position, free 
and unencumbered, but then he must abandon his unfinished sketch, or 
hurry over his dinner at the sound of the steam-boat bell, the railway- 
whistle, or the horn of the coach-guard. And what shall we say of that 
unfortunate, with a couple of ladies and a dozen of packages, his temper 
constantly fretted and worried by the extent of his responsibility, and his 
feeling for the beautiful merged in his anxiety for the fate of a bandbox ? 
From these vexations and disappointments the yachtsman is exempt; his 
time is regulated by his taste; he stays where he will, and as long as he 
will; if becalmed, there are sketches to finish and journals to bring up; 
and if assailed by a storm on any part of the west coast of Scotland, ‘there 
is always a good harbour at hand. Much of the finest scenery, too, in 
that part of our island is accessible only in this way, for there are no 
steam-boats to many of the finest of our Scottish sea lochs. Lochs Swin, 
Etive, Sunart, Hourn, Nevish, Laxford, Erribol, and many others, whose 
shores and mountains are inferior in picturesque beauty and wild grandeur 
to no scenery in Great Britain, can thus only be visited and explored. 

Early in the summer of 185— we set sail from Leith, in a cutter- 
yacht of five-and- thirty tons, having been oecupied for some hours pre- 
viously i in getting on board, and stowing away, a mass of supplies of every 
description, that appeared, when piled upon the deck, as if they would 
outlast a voyage to Australia. It requires considerable experience and 
forethought: properly to victual even a moderately-sized yacht for a six 
weeks’ cruise amongst our highland lochs, where, in the event of falling 
short of provisions, it is often by no means easy to make up the de- 
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. Our northward voyage was devoid of interest, as the weather 
was misty, and concealed the coast from our view until we had fairly 
entered the Moray Firth. What wind there was came from the N.E., 

roducing a swell which very much discomposed one of our party, who, 

wever, bore the miseries of sea-sickness with most Christian patience, 

but did not entirely recover himself until we had reached the smooth 
waters of the Caledonian Canal. 

Our first anchorage was off Lossiemouth, a thriving seaport, situated 
upon the shores of the Moray Firth, about five miles distant from the 
town of Elgin, with which it is connected by a railway. Upon landing 
we lost no time in starting for Elgin, which was formerly the seat of a 
bishopric, possessing great wealth and most extensive jurisdiction, one 
relic of which we soon beheld, about a couple of miles beyond Lossie- 
mouth, in the magnificent remains of the episcopal palace and castle, 
rising above the reedy waters of the loch of Spynie. These consist of a 
massive square tower, at least eighty feet in height, surrounded by strong 
outer walls, strengthened by towers at the angles. Not far from Lossie- 
mouth is also to be seen the gloomy old mansion of Gordonstown, buried 
among ancient trees, and once the residence of Sir Robert Gordon, who 
was generally believed to be on the most intimate terms with the Prince 
of Darkness, and whose wizard fame in Scotland is second only to that of 
Michael Scott and true Thomas the Rhymer. His deeds have been thus 
commemorated by Willie Hay, a Morayshire poet : 

Oh wha’ has na heard o’ that man of renown, 

The wizard, Sir Robert o’ Gordonstown ; 

The wisest of warlocks, the Morayshire chiel, 
The despot o’ Duffus, an’ frien’ o’ the diel ; 

The man whom the folks of a’ Morayshire feared, 
The man whom the friends o’ auld Satan revered ; 


Oh! never to mortal was evil renown 
Like that of Sir Robert of Gordonstown. 


The town of Elgin is beautifully situated in a fertile hollow, sheltered 
by gentle wooded undulations, and watered by the Lossie. Its climate 
is so mild and equable that it has been called the Montpellier of Scotland. 
Living is cheap, and its schools are numerous and excellent. These in- 
ducements have attracted many residents of wealth and respectability, 
and the town is surrounded by handsome villas, with trim gardens and 
neatly-dressed grounds. Indeed, when the contemplated extension of the 
North of Scotland Railway shall have been carried through, it bids fair 
to contest with Inverness, at no distant date, the title of Metropolis of 
the Highlands. 

Elgin Cathedral, of which but the ruins now remain, was, perhaps, the 
finest specimen of florid Gothic ever erected in Scotland. It was founded 
by Bishop Murray in 1224, burnt by the Wolf of Badenoch in 1390, and 
soon after rebuilt with great splendour. It then remained entire for 
nearly two hundred years, when an act of council was passed, under the 
Regent Morton, for stripping the lead from its roof in order to pay the 
wages due to the troops. This barbarous order was too faithfully 
executed, but the ship freighted with the lead sank in St. Andrew’s Bay. 
From this time, however, the noble structure, exposed to the weather, 
and utterly neglected, hastened rapidly to decay, and in 1711 the great 
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tower (one hundred and ninety feet in height) fell. The only part at 
present in good preservation is the beautiful octagonal chapter-house, 
whose lofty vaulted roof is supported by a single central pillar. 

After a couple of days most pleasantly spent in Elgin we returned to 
our yacht, and set sail for the Cromarty Firth, the “ Pontus Salutis” of 
the Romans, and the finest harbour on the east coast of Great Britain. 
The entrance is narrow, and guarded by two huge rocky portals, called 
the ‘* Souters of Cromarty,” beyond which a spacious landlocked basin 
extends for nearly fifteen miles. We landed and followed the path which 
winds round the. summit of the southern souter; and a more delightful 
walk, or one commanding a greater variety of beautiful prospects over 
wood, water, and mountain, it would be impossible to find. From various 
points, our view extended over the Moray, Cromarty, and Beauly Firths, 
the rich peninsula of Easter Ross, the massive form of the lofty Ben 
Wyvis, and the mountains around Strathpeffer and Inverness. The 
southern souter is well wooded, and in one place the road passes for 
some distance between an avenue of very fine Spanish chesnuts. Its 
opposite neighbour was once also thickly clothed with trees, but these 

ave now entirely disappeared, having been cut down to clear off debt. 
The village of Cromarty ctands on a peninsula a little to the westward of 
the lofty souters. At a distance its appearance is pleasing; but ‘‘ distance 
Jends enchantment to the view,” for close at hand it shows poor and 
dirty. House-rent is miraculously cheap; we heard of a house, with ten 
rooms and a good garden, which was to be let for 9/. a year. 

Early on a beautiful July morning we left Cromarty, and, favoured by 
a fine breeze, stood over for Nairn. The roadstead where we anchored 
is very much exposed to the N.E., and is so shallow that a vessel draw- 
ing ten feet must anchor nearly qa mile from the shore, unless she is 
willing to run the risk of taking the ground at ebb-tide. When we 
landed there was a heavy swell at the mouth of the harbour, and we 
shipped a good deal of water in pulling through it. On reaching the inn 
we hired a dog-cart, and started for Cawdor Castle, one of the most 
perfect existing specimens of an ancient Scottish baronial residence. It 
stands in a finely-wooded district, diversified near the castle by gentle 
wooded undulations, and rising in the distance into bare and lofty 
summits. The entrance to the castle is most impressive. Two magnifi- 
cent elms tower upwards from the dry moat, and overshadow with their 
boughs the ancient walls and drawbridge. Beyond this is a square, 
paved court-yard, on one side of which rises a lofty tower, with walls of 
immense thickness, crowned by a sloping roof, with crows’-feet gables and 
projecting turrets at the angles. Besides this tower, the oldest and most 
central part of the structure, there are extensive additions in a suitable 
style of architecture, These were erected during the sixteenth century ; 
and in one of the apartments is a fine stone chimney, richly carved and 
adorned with armorial bearings and grotesque devices. Amongst these 
are a mermaid performing on the harp, a monkey blowing a horn, a cat - 
playing a fiddle, and a fox smoking a tobacco-pipe. The long vaulted 
citchen, the old tapestry, with its grim, quaint figures, and the castle 
dungeon, are also well worthy of notice. The dungeon is below the 
foundations of the great central tower. The trunk of an old thorn-tree 
stands upright.in the middle of the floor, reaching to the roof of the vault, 
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and close to it lies an antique iron coffer, almost falling to pieces. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the builder of Cawdor Castle was ordered, in a 
dream, to go to a certain place and dig until he should find an iron chest 
full of gold; this he was to place on the back of an ass, and on the spot 
where the ass should stop of its own accord there he was to build a castle. 
The thorn-tree in the dungeon is said to be the very tree to which the 
founder tied his ass, and the coffer beside it is that which contained the 
gold which made the fortune of the family. Below the castle flows the 
burn of Cawdor, celebrated for the beautiful and romantic scenery of its 
banks. The license to build the castle bears the date of 1393, but the 
structure was not completed until half a century afterwards. In spite of 
this, however, an apartment in the tower is shown to all visitors as the 
room in which King Duncan was murdered by Macbeth; and the ver 
bed on which he slept is also shown, although that respectable rictinatht 
was killed about four hundred years before the foundations of the castle 
were laid. A better authenticated tradition is that which points out a 
remote and secret chamber as Lord Lovat’s place of refuge for some 
time after the suppression of the rebellion in the Highlands. 

In the afternoon we returned to Nairn, re-embarked, and set sail for 
Inverness, The scenery between Fort George and the entrance to the 
Caledonian Canal is very beautiful. There is the fatal moor of Culloden, 
now in part concealed by thriving plantations; the burgh of Fortrose, 
with the remains of its ancient cathedral; gentle slopes covered with 
verdure, and dotted over with cottages and farm-houses, and handsome 
country seats embosomed in thick woods. Farther off lies the town of 
Inverness, its gaol and court-house, and the spires of its churches stand- 
ing out in bold relief, backed by a range of richly-wooded hills; while 
the grey forms of loftier mountains fill up the extreme distance. We 
spent a forenoon at Inverness laying in provisions and walking through 
the town, where recruiting parties, flaunting in ribbons, and accompanied 
by bands of music, were actively endeavouring to procure men for the 
militia, now a difficult task in the Highlands—no longer the nursery of 
soldiers which they once were—thanks to the gigantic ejections which 
have driven the flower of their people to foreign lands, in order to replace 
them by sheep and red deer, and to increase the swollen rent-roll of some 
great proprietor. In spite of a dislike to laborious employment, and a 
strong hereditary propensity to forget the difference between meum and 
tuum, the Highlanders have uniformly made admirable soldiers. If they 
would not labour the soil, they were always ready to fight and to die for 
it, and it is a miserable and short-sighted policy which has almost swept 
away that ancient warrior race merely to add to the convenience and 
luxury of a few lords of the soil. The strength and courage which would 
have been the defence of their country are now expended in the back- 
woods of America or the Australian gold-fields; and now, when em- 
barked in a bloody war, of which it is impossible to foresee the conclusion, 
we must recruit our exhausted ranks from the under-grown and over-: 
worked population of the English manufacturing districts, instead of from 
those hardy mountaineers who formerly, in Egypt, Spain, and Belgium, 
faced and beat the best soldiers of Europe. Sutherlandshire has been the 
principal scene of these wholesale ejections, and we have often, whilst 
wandering amongst the mountains and valleys of that extensive county, 
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green patches in the midst of the heather, where the walls of 
shea and perhaps the gable of a church, showed that a nume- 
rous population had once existed, where now are only the moor cock and 
the red deer. 

It took us some time to achieve the tedious passage through the locks, 
but, once beyond them, we got sail on the cutter, and swept merrily along 
before a gentle easterly breeze. At the point where the canal and the 
River Ness flow out of Loch Dochfour the landscape assumes a charm- 
ing sylvan aspect. Dochfour House is a spacious and elegant modern 
building in the Italian style, surrounded by woods, but commanding a 
fine prospect over Loch Ness, from which it is only about a mile distant. 
On emerging from the narrow waters of the canal into Loch Ness we 
hoisted more sail, and about eight in the evening cast anchor a cable’s 
length from the shore, close to a wooden jetty at the entrance of the 
beautiful Glen Urquhart. The shores of the loch shelve downwards very 
suddenly. Where we lay we had five fathoms of water on the side next 
the shore; while on the other side, but a few yards distant, there were 
seventeen fathoms. Both trout and salmon are to be found in Loch 
Ness, but they are exceedingly shy, and the rod-fishing is in consequenc: 
very indifferent ; good sport may, however, be had with the otter. 

On landing next morning we walked to the pretty inu of Drumindrochet, 
a favourite summer resort of the inhabitants of Inverness, and there pro- 
cured a conveyance to take us on to Corrymonie, nine miles up the glen. 
Glen Urquhart is a wide, wooded valley, with gently sloping hills rising 
on either side, thickly covered with natural wood; a brawling stream, 
almost concealed by its dense fringe of foliage, winds through it, and the 
whole vale has an aspect of quiet and tranquil beauty—very different from 
the wildness and grandeur which characterise the majority of our High- 
land glens. Corrymonie is surrounded by low swelling hills, thickly 
timbered ; but beyond, the scenery changes, and the woodlands are suc- 
ceeded by the brown heath and rugged mountains near Strathglass. The 
house has been recently built in the severe style of Scottish architecture. 
It is well suited to the scenery in the midst of which it stands, and dves 

eat credit to the taste and talents of the owner, who was his own 
architect. He informed us that, although the house contained seventeen 
bedrooms and three public rooms, it had cost him under 1800/4, Within 
the grounds, a mile distant from the house, is one of the most beautiful 
cascades in the Highlands, where the fall of the water and the grouping 
of the rocks and foliage form a picture by the hand of Nature upon which 
no artist could improve. On our way back we passed a pretty place 
ealled Lakefield, on the borders of a small loch, on whose bosom were 
floating islands of the beautiful water-lily in full flower. 

In the evening, before the moon rose over the mountains on the southern 
shore of Loch Ness, we pulled across the bay to Castle Urquhart, one of 
the most extensive and picturesque ruins in Scotland. It was once a 
stronghold of the Knights Templars, and also played a part in the wars 
with England. The ruins encircle a rocky peninsula which projects 
boldly into the deep waters of Loch Ness, and on a crag almost over- 
hanging the lake still stands the donjon keep. A wide, deep moat has 
been dug across the narrow neck of land which connects this peninsula 
with the mainland, and a drawbridge, whose piers are still standing, was 
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formerly the only entrance to the castle. We were much struck with the 
extent of these ruins, as well as with the massive character of the archi- 
tecture. The archway over the entrance, and the vaulted guard-rooms on 
each side of it, are still entire. Within are green mounds, strewn with 
fragments of stone, and still encircled by the shattered remains of the 
ancient walls. One side of the keep has fallen, but the donjon vault, in 
its foundation, is still entire, and accessible by a narrow winding stair. 
Wild rose-bushes are growing in the castle court, and some young ash- 
trees bend their green branches over the timeworn walls. As we pulled 
away from the rains the moon had begun to appear above the hills, and 
was shedding down a long pencil of silver light across the calm waters of 
the lake. The donjon tower soon intercepted our view, but we still saw 
her beams streaming through its shattered windows—as if a bright lamp 
had been suddenly kindled from within by an unseen hand—when all at 
once the light vanished, as a cloud crossed the disk of the moon. The 
effect was startling; and a superstitious Celt might have fancied some old 
warrior tenant of the castle revisiting the earth by the pale glimpses of 
the moon. 

On Jeaving our anchorage we had at first a gentle breeze from the 
right quarter, but this soon died almost away, and after a tedious voyage 
we came to at a little distance from the mouth of the Foyers. We landed 
at a small wooden jetty, and after a pleasant walk through birch woods, 
reached the lower and principal fall, where the stream, by a single leap 
of seventy feet, precipitates itself from a ledge of rock into the black 
caldron beneath. The river was much swoljen by rains, and on the pro- 
jecting point where we stood we were almost deafened by the roar of the 
fall, and blinded by the whirling spray. ‘The Fall of Foyers is generally 
supposed to be the highest in Scotland ; but this is a great mistake. The 
Falls of Glomak, on the stream that runs into the head of Loch Loung, 
on the coast of Ross-shire, are three times as high; nor can a greater 
contrast be imagined than that presented by these two falls. At Foyers, 
though there are lofty and rugged rocks frowning over a deep chasm, 
there is also much verdure and beauty in the waving woods and the rocks 
tufted by grass and ferns. At the Glomak, on the other hand, there is 
neither tree, shrub, grass, nor fern; all is desolation where the wild 
waters fling themselves over ‘“‘ the herbless granite.” The Upper Fall of 
Foyers is only thirty feet in height, and is half a mile farther up the 
stream. A bridge spans the torrent just below the fall, and was some 
years ago the scene of a frightful catastrophe. The horses in the carriage 
of a Mr. Rose, of Inverness, took fright, and dragged the vehicle, con- 
taining himself and his two daughters, over the parapet of the bridge into 
the rocky bed of the stream below. One of the ladies was killed, and 
Mr. Rose and the other severely injured. To us it seemed a miracle that 
any of them should have escaped drowning or being dashed to pieces. 

We cast anchor for the night on the west side of the bay, near the 
entrance to Glen Morriston. The shores of the lake between that glen 
and Glen Urquhart are very picturesque, adorned with natural wood, 
with grey crags here and there breaking through. Between these two 
valleys rises the lofty summit of Mealfourvonie, the highest mountain in 
sight. During the day we tried the lead whilst lying becalmed, but 
found no bottom with one hundred and ten fathoms. We spent a Sunday 
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at Glen Morriston, which was what Sam Slick calls “a juicy day in the 
country.” The rain poured incessantly, and thick grey mists obscured 
the whole of the glen. There is, near its opening, a fine waterfall and a 
bridge and saw-mill, which form an admirable subject for the sketcher. 

On leaving Loch Ness we had a pleasant sail through Loch Oich, 
passing the noble ruins of Invergarry Castle, and the ugly, whitewashed 
mansion where its proprietor, Lord Ward, resides. The mountain-slopes 
on the banks of Loch Oich are covered with the most beautiful verdure 
from their summits to the very water’s edge, and along the shores of Loch 
Lochy the pasture is also very luxuriant. There is a beautiful bay and 
good anchorage at its south-western extremity; and two miles inland, 
separated by a lovely wooded valley, lies Loch Arkaig. At one point, 
the narrow path along this glen is, for a considerable distance, quite over- 
shadowed by trees, whose branches meet overhead, and hence it is beauti- 
fully termed by the Highlanders “ the dark mile of Arkaig.” The shores 
of Loch Arkaig are in places densely wooded, and its surface is diversified 
by islands, but on the whole the scenery around it is tame. 

After leaving Loch Lochy we had a pleasant passage along the canal 
and through the eight lochs which form “‘ Neptune’s Staircase,” and came 
to for the night near the sea lock leading down to Loch Eil. The dues 
through the Caledonian Canal are very moderate; we paid only thirty 
shillings ; and for one shilling were furnished, at the entrance, with a chart 
of the canal, which we found most useful in pointing out the best 
anchorages. 

In spite of the threatening aspect of the clouds, which lay piled up in 
heavy masses along the sides of Glen Nevis, two of us started to visit 
and sketch the old Castle of Inverlochy, about a couple of miles distant 
from where we lay; but we had scarcely begun our sketches when a 
thunderstorm burst over us, and, leaving them unfinished, we were glad 
to hurry back, getting drenched through long before we reached the 
welcome shelter of our cabins. A beautiful morning dawned upon us 
after a stormy night, and by ten o’clock we had accomplished the passage 
through the sea lock, and were at anchor near the quay at Fort Willian. 


II. 


As the weather was beautiful, our first care upon landing was to pro- 
ceed to the Caledonian Hotel, the principal inn at Fort William, and 
make arrangements for the ascent of Ben Nevis. These were soon 
effected ; sandwiches were cut, whisky-flasks filled, and we were just pre- 
paring for a start, when two gentlemen staying at the inn requested to 
be allowed to join our party. One was a young Dutchman, and the other 
a mercantile gentleman from the good town of Glasgow. Both were 
attired in black hats and trousers, and wore Wellington boots with thin 
soles. ‘The Dutchman had never ascended a mountain in his life, his 
severest experience in climbing having been the ascent of the six hundred 
steps that lead to the highest platform on the spire of Antwerp Cathe- 
dral. However, though in both their cases the flesh was weak, yet 
the spirit was willing, and they subsequently displayed the greatest pluck 
and perseverance, in spite of their unsuitable dress and the excessive 
fatigue from which they suffered. The charge for the services of a guide 
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is ten shillings, whether one only or a party of tourists ascend the 
mountain. Our guide was named Alexander Macrae, an ill-put-together, 
queer-looking Celt, but a capital walker, and quite a character, as, 
indeed, might easily have been divined from the roguish twinkle of his 
quick black eyes. The height of Ben Nevis above the sea is 4377 feet, 
all requiring to be ascended, as, unlike the generality of the Scotch and 
Swiss mountains which rise from elevated plateaux, it rises at once from 
the sea level. It is seven miles from Fort William to the summit, 
measured in a straight line, and from three to four hours are generally re- 
quired to accomplish the distance. For more than a mile we proceeded 
along a level road, passing on our left the fort which gives its name to 
the village, where the Argyleshire militia were then quartered, the officer 
in command being Captain Eddington, whose two brothers fell at Alma. 
On our right was the entrance to the beautiful Glen Nevis, and between 
us and the Lochy lay the ruins of the fine old Castle of Inverlochy, and 
at a little distance beyond it the Glen Nevis distillery, one of the most 
celebrated in Scotland, belonging to a man known throughout the 
Highlands as “ Long John.” We commenced the ascent by a very stiff 
pull up a grassy spur of the mountain, which slopes steeply upwards to a 
height of about twelve hundred feet. Many were the halts of our 
mercantile comrades, loud their complaints, and frequent their applica- 
tions to the whisky-flasks ere we gained the summit, and it required the 
greatest persuasion and encouragement to induce them to proceed ; the 
Dutchman declaring that hills were not made for him, and that nothing 
would lead any of his countrymen to attempt such an exertion, did they 
only know the toil that awaited them. 

On surmounting this shoulder of the mountain we came to a com- 
paratively level moss, crossed it, slanted along the corner of another off- 
shoot of Ben Nevis, and then found ourselves on the banks of a dark 
mountain tarn, formed by the drainage from the steep sides of the hollow 
which it fills. Near this we came to a halt, before attempting the re- 
mainder of the ascent. The guide drank like a fish and smoked like a 
steam-engine, and in both these respects our companions imitated him. 
The day was charming, and the view already most interesting and ex- 
tensive. After a short rest we again started, rousing our companions 
with considerable difficulty, who appreciated cold grog and cigars much 
better than climbing. We then commenced the most fatiguing part of 
our journey—over a perfect wilderness of loose stones of all sizes, and 
utterly destitute of every trace of vegetation. These soon told upon the 
Wellington boots of our friends, and the Glasgow man at last laid down 
and fell fast asleep, and, on being aroused, was only induced to proceed 
by the appalling stories which our waggish guide invented and related for 
his benefit, of the mishaps of various tourists who had yielded to fatigue 
and fallen asleep during the ascent. From this point, however, he and 
the Dutchman alternately lagged behind and shot ahead of each other ; 
but both compelled the guide and ourselves to make frequent halts, till 
at length, about a mile from the top, observing some clouds drifting up 
from the southward, and fearful lest the view from the summit should 
become obscured, we started forward, telling the guide to remain behind 
and bring up the stragglers. Shortly before this we had made a second pro- 
longed halt at a spot called “ The Well,”’ where a spring of most delicious 
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water es out from the stones. This “diamond in the desert” is 
about thousand feet above Fort William. 

Soon after leaving our companions we came upon a square patch of 
snow of considerable extent, and apparently of some depth, and, a little 
beyond it, caught sight of the stone cairn erected to mark the summit. 
Advancing towards it, we skirted the edge of a tremendous precipice, 
which goes sheer down fifteen hundred feet into the dark glen bdlow. 
The summit of Ben Nevis is an almost level surface, composed entirely 
of shattered fragments of stone, and totally destitute of water and vege- 
tation. Close to the verge of the precipice, and on the highest point of 
the mountain, stands the huge cairn erected by the trigonometrical 
survey ; we clambered to the top of it, and stood on the loftiest summit 
in Great Britain, nine feet higher than Ben Macdui, which for a lon 
time disputed the palm with Ben Nevis. The view all around was 
magnificent ; for months there had not been a clearer day on the top. 
To the northward we saw the sharp peak of Fannich, in Ross-shire, the 
serrated points of the Coolins, the fine mountain mass of Run, part of 
Egg, the Island of Mull, and the nearer land of Lismore. Southward 
lay Ben Cruachan, Ben Ima, Ben Lomond, Ben More, Ben Lawers, and 
Schiehallion. To the eastward the huge mass of the Cairngorm mountains 
and Ben Wyvis were distinctly visible; whilst, still farther off, a silver 
line showed the distant waters of the Moray Firth. We saw both the 
eastern and western seas. Nearer were the white-topped stony peaks 
at the head of Glen Nevis, the sharp red points of the mountains above 
Glencoe, and those between that glen and the head of Loch Etive. At 
our feet lay Lochaber, marked by the gleam of its small blue lakes, 
Inverlochy Castle, Neptune’s Staircase, Corpach, or the field of dead 
bodies, and the beautiful expanse of Loch Eil, at the head of which Prince 
Charles for the last time met the clans. 

Half an hour after we had reached the summit we saw the guide ap- 
proaching with our companions, both of whom, especially the Dutchman, 
we heartily congratulated on having at length reached the top in spite of 
fatigue and difficulties. We observed the Dutchman writing the name 
of “la dame de ses pensées” upon one of his calling-cards, and then 
dropping it into a hole near the top of the cairn, where, the guide assured 
us, lay the cards of some hundred tourists, who had thus “ ticketed’? Ben 
Nevis. Our friend also chipped off a fragment of stone to carry back to 
Holland as a souvenir of the hardest day’s work he had ever undergone. 
After a lengthened stay on the summit and a glance into the precipitous 
chasm which opened on one side of us, and into Glen Nevis on the other, 
near the head of which streams down a slender thread of silver over a 
precipice four hundred feet high, we commenced our descent, the burden 
of which might well have been “rattle his bones over the stones.” The 
roughness of the road soon told on our companions. The Glasgowegian 
several times lay down and fell asleep, and the Dutchman declared that 
500/. would not tempt him again to ascend Ben Nevis. 

By way of varying the route, we proposed to the guide to descend into 
Glen Nevis, wade across the stream, and return to Fort William by the 
level road that runs alongside of it. This he at once agreed to, at the 
same time warning us that the descent would be very steep and rapid. 
About half-way down to the glen the stones ceased, and were succeeded 
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by a steep slippery slope of verdant pasturage. Here we left our comrades 
- charge of the guide and of a bitebene little Highland gillie, who had 
carried their coats for them, and had crossed all the stones on his bare 
feet, which were a good deal cut and blistered. We then descended at 
a rattling pace, passing through quantities of high ferns near the bottom, 
gained the valley, waded across the stream, and sat down on its grassy 
banks to await the arrival of our friends and their tail. It was —— 
to watch them, some fifteen hundred feet above us, toiling slowly an 
cautiously along, and the guide attempting to persuade them to fa a 
more rapid mode of locomotion, by sitting down and sliding along the 
slope. Of this he gave them a practical illustration, which the Dutch- 
man attempted to follow, but apparently soon found that black cloth 
trousers were but an imperfect protection against the friction produced 
by contact with the steep sides of Ben Nevis, for he speedily resumed the 
perpendicular, and at length, after many a slip and stumble, succeeded in 
reaching the banks of the Nevis, followed at a considerable distance by 
his Glasgow friend. There he lay down on his back on the stony banks 
of the stream, and, holding up his Wellington-clad extremities, entreated 
the guide to pull off his boots, which that worthy at last accomplished by 
dint of desperate tugging, which drew forth the most ludicrous contor- 
tions and exclamations from the unfortunate Dutchman, who then rose 
and staggered towards the stream, which, though shallow, ran with 
considerable rapidity. In the middle of the water he lost his balance, 
and, by way of steadying himself, thrust one arm to the bottom of 
the stream, and got himself wetted up to the shoulder. At length 
he reached the bank where we were sitting, and laid himself down at 
full length on the grass, dead beat. His friend now made his appear 

ance on the farther bank, and the gillie performed the same kind office 
for him that the guide had for the Dutchman. Apparently, his Wel- 
lingtons were less obstinate, but when he arrived at our side of the river 
he was scarcely in better condition than his foreign friend. After some 
time allowed them to recover, our guide insisted on proceeding; and 
once on a smooth and level road they got on famously, having really 
shown during the whole expedition great perseverance, — and good- 
nature. They were badly dressed, unaccustomed to walking, and drank 
and smoked too much, so that their exhausted condition on our arrival at 
Fort William was scarcely to be wondered at. We returned to the yacht 
about six o’clock, well appetised, but quite free from fatigue. We found 
that our worthy sailing-master had met with an old acquaintance at Fort 
William, had spent the day with him, and had returned on board in a 
state of perfect happiness and considerable inebriation, which produced a 
curious effect upon his somewhat saturnine temperament. He was over- 
poweringly kind and attentive, smiling at everything and everybody, to 
the intense delight and amusement of the crew. 

We set sail from Fort William early next morning, bound for Balla- 
hulish, in Loch Leven. The wind was unfavourable, and we had a dead 
beat to windward almost the whole way. At Corran Ferry, where the 
loch is only a quarter of a mile wide, the tide ran very strongly, the water 
all around us boiling and seething in eddies and whirlpools. Fortunate] 
we had the ebb with us, and got through: easily — During the 
day we sailed past the entrance of several beautiful glens, particularly 
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Inverscald and Ardgowar. Considerable care is required in entering 
Loch Leven, as, on one side, a long sandy spit runs out for a great 
distance, and on this the water is very shallow, but its extremity is 
marked by a red buoy. After rounding this we had to beat up through 
the Narrows, where, owing to the light and baffling wind, and tide against 
us, we ran aground, but luckily got off without any damage. In the after- 
noon we came to anchor close to the entrance of Glencoe, and not far from 
the Ballahulish slate quarries, the débris from which, constantly thrown 
into the loch, has now formed an excellent harbour, where large vessels 
may lie afloat at all times of the tide. Near us were two or three small 

en islands, one of which has for centuries been used as a burial-ground 
by the Macdonalds of Glencoe and Lochaber. We lost no time in land- 
ing and setting out for Glencoe; but we had only got a little distance be- 
ay the old ruined house which was the scene.of the massacre which 
1as made the memory of King William infamous, when we were forced to 
beat a retreat by the rain, which poured down in torrents. 

On getting back to the yacht we turned in at an early hour, contem- 
plating an early start next morning; but we were not destined to enjoy 
unbroken slumbers, for, a little after midnight, we were all aroused by a 
tremendous row proceeding from the cabin, where our worthy skipper was 
enjoying the sweets of repose and sleeping off his debauch at Fort William. 
We found the ancient mariner yelling like a maniac, and twisting and 
writhing about as if in the last agony. In fact, he was struggling with 
the nightmare, and appeared to have decidedly the worst of the contest. 

Next morning was grey and cloudy, with drizzling rain, and the glen 
filled with drifting mist, curling in wreaths along the sides of the 
mountains. Notwithstanding which, armed with umbrellas, waterproofs, 
and whisky-flasks, we started to explore the far-famed beauties of Glencoe. 
Where it opens upon Loch Leven the glen is wide, green, and fertile, and 
the brawling stream of Cona winds along an almost level valley; but, 
about two miles from the opening, it makes an abrupt turn to the left, 
and its character all at once assumes an aspect of rugged grandeur. On 
one side is the huge conical mass of Malmor, with its almost perpen- 
dicular sides; near its summit yawns a lofty dark fissure, in an inac- 
cessible position, which tradition has named the Cave of Fingal, who 
must have been a first-rate cragsman, and not at all nice in his choice of 
a lodging. At the base of Malmor lies a small dark lake, while on the 
opposite side of the glen rise sharp serrated summits, very similar to 
the peaks of Glens Sannox and Sligachan. Innumerable rills were rush- 
ing down the scarred and furrowed sides of the mountains, every gully 
forming a watercourse; whilst the stream of Cona, swollen by the rains, 
and every moment increasing in volume, swept foaming and fretting 
along its narrow channel. 

Not far from the head of the valley stands a bridge, by which the 
road crosses a small rivulet, and from this point one of the finest views of 
the glen may be obtained. Whilst standing on this bridge and looking — 
across to the opposite side of the valley, we observed at a considerable 
elevation, and near the head of a narrow watercourse, a deep circular 
hollow or corrie, with a mass of huge stone blocks piled in irregular heaps 
right across its opening. This appeared to us to have all the appearance 
of the terminal moraine of an ancient glacier. On our return, soon after 
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we had passed the small lake of Treachtan, a beautiful effect of sunshine 
became visible in the glen; a brilliant rainbow spanned it from side to 
side, its whole dimensions being entirely within the valley, and the most 
exquisite prismatic hues were reflected upon the grass at the bottom of 
the glen, and upon the dark rocky masses along its sides. 

Before leaving Loch Leven we paid a visit to the slate quarries of 
Ballahulish, which give employment to several hundred hands. The 
do not seem to be worked with much energy, as we found fifteen sated 
waiting for cargoes, some of them having been detained for months. The 
slates are inferior in quality to the Welsh, but more durable and cheaper. 
There is seldom a great stock on hand, and they take about three weeks 
to load a vessel of one hundred tons. Loch Leven extends about seven 
miles above the entrance to Glencoe—deep, narrow, river-like—hemmed 
in by. dark mountains, with promontories and wceoded knolls projecting 
boldly into the loch, and beautifully diversifying the character of its 
shores. Upon the whole, we are inclined to consider Loch Leven as the 
queen of our Scottish lochs. It lies in the midst of beauties of the most 
— and enchanting description; there are green islands, green wooded 
slopes, clumps of trees, with the blue smoke of cottages curling up from 
amongst the foliage, as well as dark glens and stern and sterile mountains. 
There is no weak point about the scenery ; it is “ of beauty all compact.” 

Bidding farewell to Loch Leven with regret, we set sail for Oban. The 
wind was from the northward, which here requires to be carefully watched. 
We met with heavy squalls whilst passing the high land of Morven, 
opposite the island of Lismore, and off the mouth of Loch Achray. We 
had to take in our topsail, double-reef the mainsail, and shift jibs, and 
even then had quite enough of it in the squalls. During the process of 
shifting jibs and reefing, our largest boat broke adrift, the skipper himself 
having made her fast with, what the event proved to be, but a “slippery 
hitch.” Before we observed her, she had drifted a long way to leeward, 
and was fast approaching the rocky beach of Lismore, where she would 
soon have gone to pieces. About was the word, and we tacked in pursuit 
of her; twice we got alongside, and twice failed in securing her. ‘The 
third time we got a grapnel from below, hove it aboard, and at last suc- 
ceeded, at the expense of some damage to her thwarts, in again securing 
and making her fast. About four o’clock we reached Oban, and came 
to anchor in its safe and beautiful bay. 

We lost no time in pulling on shore, in order to lay in stores and to 
visit the ruins of the old Castle of Dunstaffnage (castle of two islands), 
situated on a peninsula near the entrance of Loch 'Etive, and three miles 
distant from Oban. Part of the structure is of unknown antiquity, and 
the ruins consist of four massive walls, united at the angles by round 
towers. The view from the top of the castle, which is still accessible, is 
very extensive, embracing Loch Etive, Lochnell, the mountains of Morven 
and Appin, and the green mound which is supposed to mark the site of 
Berigonium, the ancient capital of the Picts. The Irish Scoti, or 
Dalriadic Scots, colonised, and for three hundred years occupied, this 
part of the Highlands, and Dunstaffnage is supposed to have been their 
principal stronghold. 

The next was a pet day—warm, calm, and bright—made for enjoy- 
ment and out-of-door existence. We spent the forenoon in wandering 
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about the grounds, and in visiting the beautiful castle of Dunolly, thus 
ai aids by Sir Walter Scott: “ Nothing can be more wildly 
i the situation of Dunolly. The ruins are situated upon a 
bold and precipitous promontory overhanging Loch Etive, and distant 
about a mile the village and port of Oban. The principal part 
which remains is the donjon or keep; but fragments of oF we buildings, 
overgrown with ivy, attest that it had been once a place of i 
as large, probably, as Ardtornish or Dunstaffnage. These fragments 
enclose a court-yard, of which the keep arn formed one side, the 
entrance being by a steep ascent from the neck of the isthmus, formerly 
cut across by a moat, and defended doubtless by outworks and a draw- 
bridge. Beneath the castle stands the present mansion of the family. 
A huge upright pillar or detached fragment of that sort of rock called 
plum- pudding stone, upon the shore, about a quarter of a mile from the 
castle, is called Clach-na-can, or the Dog’s Pillar, beeause Fingal is said 
to have used it as a stake to which he bound his celebrated dog Bran.” 

In the evening we rowed to the south side of the bay, and afterwards 
ascended a low hill, from which, for a very small amount of trouble, 
magnificent view may be obtained. This evening, in the light of a 
glorious sunset, every object was clearly defined; the bay and town of 
Oban, the castled crag of Dunolly, the green islands of Kerrera and 
Lismore, Morven, Appin, the Sound of Mull overshadowed by the lofty 
Ben More, and, in the opposite direction, the twin peaks of Ben Crua- 
chan, and the huge mountains beyond, near the head of Loch Etive. The 
tints of some of the distant mountains were exquisitely beautiful, partly a 
rich purple, and partly a deep slate-grey, contrasting strongly with the 
gorgeous orange and golden hues around the setting sun. 

It was a fine but cold morning when we left Oban, bound for the Firth 
of Clyde. We made a rapid run along the Sound of Kerrera, through 
the dete islands, past Scarba and the entrances to Loch Crinan and 
Loch Melford, and thence into the strait between the Island of Jura and 
the Mull of Cantire. We passed the whirlpool of Corryvreckan on our 
starboard hand, but, owing to the state of the tide, there were but few 
indications of its existence. The wind, which had gradually been fresh- 
ening ever since the morning, now increased to a gale. Fortunately it 
was a land wind, and there was little sea, but we had to strike our top- 
mast, and double-reef the mainsail, and, even then, were carrying a 
plank of the deck under water. We passed several vessels running up the 
Sound for shelter under easy sail, and, as it would have been folly to at- 
tempt to round the Mull of Cantire in such weather, we determined to 
follow their example, and accordingly put about and ran for Loch Swin, 
a noble arm of the sea, which for ten miles indents the Mull of Cantire, 
forming a safe and spacious anchorage, with a clear entrance, and a depth 
varying from three to thirteen fathoms. We anchored a mile above 
Castle Swin, which occupies a commanding position on a projecting rock. 
Where we lay the water was smooth, yet it blew so hard all day that we 
were obliged to have two anchors out to prevent dragging. Next morn- 
ing the gale had moderated, though it still blew freshly, and grey watery 
clouds were drifting along the hills. As the day wore on, however, the 
weather improved, and we were able to land and visit Castle Swin, which 
gives its name to the loch, and is believed to have been built by Sweno, 
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King of Denmark. It forms an interesting memorial of those days 
when every bay and loch along our coasts was exposed to the incursions of 
Danish pirates, and when the kings of Norway not only possessed a 
large part of the Highlands and islands, but even threatened the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom of Scotland. The people in the cottages near 
the castle assured us that it was twelve hundred years old—a de of 
antiquity which we were inclined to consider very questionable. It is a 
magnificent old ruin, as large as Dunstaffnage, square in its general 
shape, but with a tall round tower projecting at one of the angles. We 
found the great court occupied by a patch of corn, the basement of the 
round tower turned into a kitchen-garden, and an inner court choked up 
by a rank growth of hemlock and nettles; yet the proprietor is a man of 
immense fortune, a fraction of which might surely be spent in keeping 
this interesting old ruin in tolerable order: at present it suffers from the 
most utter neglect. 

Next morning we made a very early start, succeeded in rounding the 
Mull of Cantire, of stormy fame, without encountering anything like 
rough weather, had a fine run up the beautiful Firth of Clyde, and 
finished a delightful month’s cruise by dropping our anchor in the calm 
waters of Gourock Bay. 





FLY-LEAVES FROM A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Mrs. GasKELi’s Nove .s. 


Tat “ genteel watering-place,” B--——, was so full of gentility when 
the doctors packed me off thither, on sanitary thoughts intent, that the 
only “ eligible apartments” to be met with were on the second floor of the 
circulating library. So there I took up my rest. The doctors had been 
sanguine, with one consent—and if none can decide when doctors disagree, 
who, when they agree, could think of demurring ?—that the air and quiet 
of B would be the re-making of me. But Hygeia was coy. The 
stock of health which I took with me was small at the beginning, and it 
pleased Heaven to diminish it on further acquaintance with that genteel 
watering-place. In short, I was to all intents and purposes bedridden—. 
living did languish, and languishing did almost die. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, there was reserved to me—whether for my boon or bane, tastes and 
casuistry may dispute—the faculty of reading without fatigue (but then 
‘twas very light reading) the whole day long: alone, and destitute of 
other resources, my only secular solace was to deal with the book-stores 
below, to overhaul the catalogue and make inroads on the shelves of the 
“ shop,” to draw novel conclusions from the ground-floor premises,—in a 
word, to make free with the Tales of my Landlord down stairs, 

My Landlord had next to nothing but Tales, in his rolling stock, or 
circulating library. Novels are the order of the day and the voices of 
the night, in genteel watering-places; and a circulating librarian is one 
who, ex officio, living to please, must please to live, by ignoring all heavy 
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books, historical, archeological, metaphysical, and what not, and by 


securing early copies of light ones. Hence my literary fare was not of a 
kind to tax the brain. The consignments that were for ever arriving 
from below, were not of the class of solids or strong meats ; rather the 
resembled in character and consistency, that frivolous confection trifle (if 
I may _ the Shakspearean plural) trifle, light as air. Not that 
one and all were to be dealt with in this trifling way. Some there were 
that it must have cost genius to design, and good intellectual bone and 
muscle to work off; for they required time and thought to read, and in 
certain instances even made the head ache with moody speculation, 
and the heart ache with hope deferred, or hope disappointed, or hope 
blighted and blasted beyond revival. If there was many a first volume 
into which it was enough to just dip—once, twice, at the most thrice, 
and then away (like a shot)!—there were others, and plenty, into 
which you found yourself over head and ears in no time; that is to 
say, irrespective of time, and also of space, as regards the artificial 
divisions of space into volumes one, two, and three. Of the former 
class I need say nothing—nothing being the sum total of my knowledge 
and estimate of their contents. Of the latter—those which amused, or 
interested, or excited, or enthralled, or enlightened me—a few “ trivial 
fond records” may be put on paper, and be thence, the Editor wills it, 
“set up” (set-up things, with a vengeance!) into print. To begin, then, 
with the Author of “ Mary Barton,” to whom I hereby, with equal cor- 
diality and respect, address the thanks of a weary invalid (and in so doing 
I but express the obligations of a goodly company besides, of like condition 
in mind, body, or estate) for hours of relief, and ministrations of healing 
power and soothing effect. If Scott ascribed to Mrs. Radcliffe, much 
more may we to Mrs. Gaskell, a benignant influence in those moments of 
pain and of languor, when the whole head is sore, and the whole heart 
faint. ‘“ If those,” says the Master of his craft, “‘ who rail indiscrimi- 
nately at this species of composition”—a species including, be it remem- 
bevel the ‘“‘ Mysteries of Udolpho” and * North and South,” alike, but 
oh, how different !—‘* were to consider the quantity of actual pleasure 
which it produces, and the much greater proportion of real sorrow and 
distress which it alleviates, their philanthropy ought to moderate their 
critica] pride, or religious intolerance.” Even critical pride and religious 
intolerance, however, now-a-days, ’gin to pale their ineffectual fire before 
here and there a bright particular star; and austere elders, of either sex, 
who once would neither read, nor allow dependents to read, anything 
printed in three volumes post octavo, in large type and with broad mar- 
gins, at price thirty-one-and-sixpence for pure purchase, and ninepence or 
thereabouts on loan,—now compose themselves to read, item mark, tem 
learn, tfem inwardly digest, and, to crown all, outwardly approve, these 
formerly forbidden fruits. Dissenting ministers applaud them im non- 
conformist magazines, and white-haired rectors add them to the parochial 
library. Intolerance is, indeed, now and then heard to denounce such 
deeds, and 
To swear—in faith, ’tiS strange, ’tis passing strange, 
*Tis pitiful, *tis wondrous pitiful ; 


but she is commonly treated as one in her dotage, who, daily decaying 
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and waxing old, is ready to vanish away: surviving, perhaps, in spiri 
but removed as a caleehis presence and echibadiiiting ily Silent? 
“ As a rule,” says Monk Lewis, “I have an aversion, a pity and 

contempt for all female scribblers. The needle, not the pen, is the 
instrument they should handle, and the only one they ever use dexter- 
ously.” Now, 

I would give many a sugar-cane 

Mat Lewis were alive again, 


to eat his words baked under a thick clammy crust of humble-pie, after a 
curriculum of study, devoted to the writings of (say) Currer Bell, and 
Miss Mulock, and Mrs. Gaskell. He should be set to read “ Mary Bar- 
ton,” and the “ Moorland Cottage,” for instance; to trace in every line 
a lady’s white handiwork ; that done, Mat, why, ‘ henceforth 


The white hand of a lady fever thee, 
Shake thou to look on’t.” 


The mannikin’s Monk would have to make off, double quick march, with 
his hood over his face, and a flea in his ear. The Monk made a sensa- 
tion in his day, it is true. Mary Barton has made a sensation in hers; 
not quite so great or peculiar, but of a less exceptionable, nay of a really 
enviable kind. Between the two there is the difference between disease 
and health, the unnatural and the natural, the excitement of man’s lower 
passions and the good fight of faith, of human aspiration 


—chastened, stemmed 
And balanced by pathetic truth, by trust 
In hopeful reason, leaning on the stay 
Of Providence ; and in reverence for duty, 
Here, if need be, struggling with storms, and there 
Strewing in peace life’s humblest ground with herbs, 
At every season green, sweet at all hours. 


Long, she tells us, had the author of “ Mary Barton” felt a deep sym- 

athy with the careworn men, her Manchester fellow-townsmen, who el- 
me her daily in its bustling streets, and looked as if doomed to struggle 
through their lives in strange alternations between work and want ; 
“tossed to and fro by circumstances, apparently in even a greater degree 
than other men.” She had personally won the confidence of one or two 
of the more thoughtful among them, who laid open their hearts to her, 
making bitter complaints of the neglect they experienced from the pro- 
sperous, the masters whose fortunes they had helped to build up, “ the 
even tenor of whose seeming happy lives appeared to increase the anguish 
caused by the lottery-like nature of their own.” Hence she became 
anxious to ‘‘ give some utterance to the agony which from time to time 
convulses this dumb people”—be it the agony of suffering without the 
sympathy of the happy, or of erroneously believing that such is the case. 
We have the result in sundry living and speaking portraits in ‘‘ Mary 
Barton” and in “ North and South;” in the former, John Barton, 
the Chartist, the Communist, “all that is commonly called wild and 
visionary,” but having with all his weakness a sort of practical power, 
and a ready kind of rough Lancashire eloquence, and a pretty clear head 
at times for method and arrangement—the whole making him useful to 
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his order, ly as it is his class, re order that he stands by, “ not 
of his on ete odin ”—and George Wilson, no arguer, no 
speechifier, but a kind imen it ae the “ poor cotton-weyver, as 


mony & one knoowas, hoo’s nowt S for t’ yeat, and hoo’s worn eawt his 
clooas:” in the latter, Boucher, the frenzied rioter and suicide, and Ni- 
cholas Higgins, whose creed is, that when you see the world going all 
wrong at this time of day, bothering itself with things it knows nothing 
about, and leaving undone all the things that lie in disorder close at its 
hand, you should leave “ all this talk of religion” alone, and set to work 
on what you see and know :—a proud man withal is Nicholas Higgins, for 
even on his last legs he “‘ wunnot stomach the notion of having favour 
curried for him, i; one as doesn’t know the ins and outs of the quarrel” 
between masters and men, heads and “hands.” ‘ How proud that man 
is!" exclaims the good clergyman who had offered to mediate :—‘“ He 
is,” answers Margaret ; “ but what grand makings of a man there are in 
him, pride and all.” 
Nor are the manufacturers overlooked or underrated, in the author’s 
zeal for the operatives. Probably on no portrait in her rapidly extending 
gallery has she bestowed more pains, or worked with more quickening 
slant than that of Mr. Thornton, in “ North and South.” If we 
incline to tire a little of him, it is only because we have lately had such a 
flood of these hard-headed, strong-hearted lovers, in the fictions of the 
day, all of whom are at first. so intolerable to the heroine, and at length 
fagcinate her as never was heroine fascinated before—ugly, rough-man- 
nered, outspoken, strong-willed men, of uncouth or offensive manners, 
but rough diamonds of great price, the roughness wearing off in the second 
volume, and the precious stone shining more and more unto perfect sun- 
light in the third. ‘‘ What sort of a master is Mr. Thornton?” asks Mar- 
garet of Higgins. “ Did yo’ ever see a bulldog?” Nicholas replies : “ set 
a bulldog on hind legs, and dress him up in coat and breeches, and yo’n 
just getten John Thornton.” Margaret objects to this zoological analogy, 
that though the gentleman is plain : enough, he’s not like a bulldog, with 
its short broad nose, and snarling upper lip. Nicholas proceeds, discri- 
minating, but justifying his illustration: “ No! not in the look, I grant 
yo”. But let John Thornton get hold on a notion, and he'll stick to it 
like a _ yo’ might pull him away wi’ a pitchfork ere he'd leave 
go. . Thornton’s as dour as a door-nail; an obstinate chap, every 
inch on him—th’ oud bulldog!” This self-made man of the North at 
once impresses observers from the South with the idea of one who 
“seems made for his niche; sagacious, and strong, as becomes a great 
tradesman ;” he looks like a person who would enjoy battling with every 
adverse thing he could meet with—enemies, winds, or circumstances. He 
is proud of his town and trade; he would rather be a man toiling, suffer- 
ing—nay, failing and suecessless—among mills and cotton-bales, than 
lead what he accounts a dull prosperous life in the old worn grooves of 
more aristocratic society down in the South, with their slow days of care- 
less ease. ‘One may be clogged with honey, and unable to rise and 
fly.” As for his “ hands,” he holds that despotism is the best kind of 
vernment for them ; and he rules them as an autocrat who will neither 
forced to give his reasons, nor flinch from what he has once declared 
to be his resolution. They pronounce him “ as iron a chap as any in 
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Milton”—and with growing anger and hardly smothered hatred come to 
look upon him as what the Bible calls a “‘ hard man,”—uot so much un- 
- as unfeeling ; clear in judgment, says Margaret, and standing upon 

is “ rights” as “no human being ought to stand, considering what we 
and all our petty rights are in the sight of the Almighty.” But let this 
oxAnpos, this hard man, be seen by the bedside of suffering, let note be 
taken of his pitying eyes, and his grave but tremulous voice—and anon 
the discord jars upon Margaret inexpressibly ; for, how reconcile those 
eyes, that voice, with the hard-reasoning, dry, merciless way in which he 
lays down axioms of trade, and serenely follows them out to their full 
consequences? Or let him be closeted with Margaret’s father, who is led 
on to unbosom himself of perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart, of 
doubts, fears, wandering uncertainties that seek rest but find none, so tear- 
blinded their eyes ; and this cotton lord is all sympathy, this man of action 
understands the man of speculation, seems to have passed through the 
very stage of thought himself, and can suggest where the exact ray of 
light is to be found, which shall make the dark places plain. ‘ Man of 
action, as he was, busy in the world’s great battle, there was a deeper re- 
ligion binding him to God in his heart, in spite of his strong wilfulness, 
through all his mistakes, than Mr. Hale had ever dreamed.’’ Here, in 
short, is a character of native wealth and latent resources, upon which the 
author, with a novelist’s privilege and high prerogative, may draw to any 
amount, confident that her drafts will be heentval how many soever 
they be. 

With power and spirit she orders the “ strife and peace” between him 
and Margaret ; there is the finesse of a practised hand in her way of gra- 
dually and artfully composing these antagonistic forces. Whether He 
or She bears the bell in interest and character may be, in mixed multitudes 
must be, a vexed question. Souls masculine, offspring of rude Boreas, 
the bracing North, will be for John Thornton; souls feminine, children 
of the sweet South, for Margaret Hale. Not that Margaret is a soft 
Southron maiden, whose tender face the winds of the North would visit 
too roughly ; quite the reverse. She has not been enervated by the mild 
zephyrs of her original home; she is strengthened not shaken, invigorated 
not chilled, by the rousing breezes of a bleaker clime. She is one whose 
“keen enjoyment of every sensuous pleasure” is “ balanced finely, if not 
overbalanced, by her conscious pride in being able to do without them all, 
if need were.” And though the cloud never comes in that quarter of 
the horizon from which we watch for it, and though Margaret’s previsions 
of advent trial take no such shape as destiny decrees, yet is hers one of 
those natures, and pre-eminently so, which are meet to be perfected 
through suffering. She looks as grand and serene, says the good old 
Oxford Fellow, Adam Bell, “ as one who has struggled, and may be 
struggling, and yet has the victory secure in sight.” The anguish she 
suffers from the lie wrung from her, in fear for a brother’s life, is vividly 
told. The scene that gives occasion to it, between her and the police 
inspector, is one of great effect ; so again is that of the attack on Thorn- 
ton’s house by the rioters, though the climax is a little theatrical ; and 
that of next morning’s interview between her and the millowner; and 
that which secures her control of the stubborn, bereaved father, drunk and 


in dudgeon, strong in his self-will, but swayed by her stronger womanly 
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will. The dreamy, conscientious clergyman—refined, gentle, courteous, 
and utterly unfitted to breast. the tides of a life of action, much less the 
waves of a sea Of troubles; his nervous, little-mmded, faint-hearted wife; 
their faithful old servant, Dixon, with her airs and assumptions ; Mrs. 
Thornton, rigid, forbidding, and coarsely tyrannical, but sound at the 
core, and as liable to be misread as to misread others; Mr. Bell, affec- 
tionate and ease-loving, bon vivant but fast friend ; all these, and others 
in “ North and South,” are done to the life. Nor may Bessie Higgins 
be forgotten, as an equally true sketch, though some who have never 
come across a like character may suppose it fanciful or unreal, which it 
assuredly is not. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s command of pathos is well proven, and this sick ‘girl 
exemplifies it anew. Indeed, examples to the same effect abound in 
“ North and South,” confirming the reputation which had already been 
acquired by many a scene and sentiment in ‘‘ Mary Barton,” by the sub- 
dued and touching quietude of occasional chapters in “‘ Cranford,” and 
the intensity of grief and corroding care in “ Ruth.” The last is indeed 
a painfully-wrought chronicle of “ life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame :” 
tis an old tale, and often told; told almost often in vain, told almost 
never so movingly as here ;—“ but, weleaway !” says old Chaucer, 


But, weleaway! the harme, the routhe, 
That hath betyd for suche untrouthe, 
As men may ofte in bokes rede, 

And al day se hyt yet in dede, 

That for to thynke hyt a tene is. 


The pathos of “ Cranford” may be less demonstrative than in the other 
tales, but its natural and unstrained character merits particular mention. 
It is, to apply what has been said of a very different novelist, “ expressif 
et touchant par les details, pris dans la vie la plus simple, la condition la 
plus obscure.” Humour too, a natural correlative of ¢his quality of genume 
pathos, is vouchsafed to the author in a degree unknown to all her sister 
novelists of the day. Many of them attempt the humorous, but were 
they wise—had they, indeed, a true sense of humour—they would forbear. 
One might be named whose vis comica is exhibited only in spasmodic 
efforts to be funny; another, in an extra allowance of twaddle, italics, 
and inverted commas; a third, in cynicism and mordant satire ; a fourth, 
in coarse and ill-conditioned jocularity. Mrs. Gaskell is healthily alive 
to the ludicrous, and generally ready to describe it ; but hers are not 
** got-up” scenes of high or low comedy. Job Leigh, and Sally in 
* Ruth,” and Dixon in “ North and South,” have their “ humours” duly 
set forth—and the spinster goings-on in “‘ Cranford” are detailed with a 
genial irony surprisingly free from scorn and exaggeration. For the 
author is too earnest, too deep feeling, too high-minded, to laugh or 
make laugh out of season, as well as in season. Unmistakably, she writes 
under a sense of responsibility, a religious conviction of duty, which gives 
unity and purpose to her fictions, and consecrates them to a lofty end. 
This must be seen and owned by those who dispute her facts, or reject 
her conclusions, or doubt the legitimacy of her employment of fiction for 
doctrinal and didactic purposes. 
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_ _ Some there are whose name will live 
Not in the memories but the hearts of men, 
Because those hearts they comforted and cheer’d, 
And, where they saw God’s images cast down, 
Lifted them up again, and blew the dust 
From the worn feature and disfigured limb. 
Such thou art, pure and mighty! such art thou, 
Paraclete of the Bartons! 


These are the glowing lines of a man of genius, supposed to be as fastidious 
of taste as he is known to be generous of soul—Walter Savage Landor. 
He owns, in his own instance, the enlightening and bettering influence of 
the Manchester novelist—impressively adding : 
~The human heart holds more within its" cell 

Than universal Nature holds without. 

This thou hast shown me, standing up erect 

While I sat gazing, deep in reverent awe, 

Where Avon’s Genius and where Arno’s meet ; 

And thou hast taught me at the fount of Truth, 

That none confer God’s blessing but the poor, 

None but the heavy-laden reach His throne. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s shorter tales and sketches well deserved to be collected 
into the popular form in which they have recently* appeared. Some of 
them have an earnest pathos akin to that of Mrs. Southey’s best stories ; 
others a shrewd sense of humour, and quiet genial fun, that remind one 
of Miss Mitford in her cheeriest mood ; while they all have a character 
and expression of their own, the fee-simple of the “ Author of ‘ M 
Barton.’” No common pen could have traced out the history of ‘* Mor- 
ton Hall,” in which the gloom at the heart of the narrative is so quaintl 
relieved by the comic associations—in excellent taste and keeping, hou 
—of the narrator. ‘“ Lizzie Leigh” opens out glimpses of the genius 
that discovered its fulness in “ Ruth.” The chequered career of “ My 
French Master” is traced with graphic strokes, often of delicate beauty. 
“‘ Company Manners”’ is a right pleasant bit of miscellaneous gossip, in 
which the writer makes Madaine de Sablé chez dui the text for a homily 
on English society, what it is, and what it might be—a homily without 
drone or drawl, but pithy and pungent, witty and wise. “ Mr. Harri- 
son’s Confessions” read like a supplement to “ Cranford”—the scene, the 
actors, the whole humour of the thing are so neurly identical. And 
other chapters there are, already (to misquote an appropriated motto) 


Familiar to our eyes in Household Words, 
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* “Lizzie Leigh ; and other Tales”—in the Select (really select) Library of 
Fiction. 
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SUNDAY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


Ir is Sunday afternoon in winter. I am sitting in my large, comfort- 
able pew in our fine old country church. It is bitterly cold without, and 
the wind is howling fiercely. 

Around me are several very dear relatives. We worship here together 
now ; in all probability, side by side, in the vault below, we shall, in a 
later day, sleep our last sleep. 

It is nearly dark. I can scarcely see the other members of our nu- 
merous and attentive congregation. The deep silence is broken only by 
the solemn, earnest exhortation with which our white-haired pastor 1s 
concluding his affectionate but impressive discourse. He has laboured 
among us for thirty years ; he is reminding us of the fact, and expressing 
his hope that he may be spared to preach once more to us on the Christ- 
mas-day, which is near at hand. He feels, and we know, that ere long 
his labours will cease, and his voice which we have listened to so often 
will be heard no more. 

This causes me a pang, but doubtless these walls have many times 
before heard similarly touching words. Other pastors and other congre- 
gations have been gathered here on other wintry afternoons. Scenes and 
sounds almost precisely the same as those of the present hour might, in 
all human likelihood, if the minute history of this church were known, 
be found to have occurred many times before this day, and those pastors 
and those congregations have passed away just as we shall pass away, and 
as they are little more than subjects of conjecture, so shall we be in a 
coming hour. An odd feeling accompanies this thought. The fact of 
so many having died before us seems to take the dignity from our own 
contemplated departure. We do but follow in the throng. There is 
nothing new. We are but part of the mighty mass which for ages has been 
toiling onward through the portal of the grave to the unknown world. 

Now is the time for deep piety to find its way into my heart. There 
is a solemnity in this gloom which touches me and aids the preacher's 
words. Iam healthy and strong now, but that winter afternoon will 
come to me which, unlike the present, shall be cheered by no expectation 
of another summer in this world. ’ 

But leave this scene, and come with me reader to another—one of very 
different character. We are now in the front pew in the gallery of a 
large church towards the west-end of London. It is a morning in sum- 
mer. The sun shines merrily upon a large congregation of handsomely 
dressed men and women. Very cheerful they seem, proudly they gaze 
at each other, and majestically they, at intervals, cast themselves on their 
knees, and cover their faces with their hands. Presently the sermon com- 
mences. The preacher is a young man, a close imitator of a deservedly 
popular preacher, and as an ape can imitate the bodily movement of man, 
so a brainless piece of vanity can make certain grotesque efforts to assi- 
milate his intellectual performances to the easy and natural productions of 
a master-mind. However, of course, a portion of the congregation are 
delighted. There is a great deal of sound, and that is a wondrous point. 
An abundance of screaming is very important to a certain class of 
hearers. The possibility of the preacher’s bursting a blood-vessel creates 
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a sympathy with him, and if his subject be unheeded, he, at all events, is 
much regarded and admired. 

Is this spiteful, reader? Well, you may say so if you like. Yet, as 
regards the effect of the sermon upon me, this I know: I begin to 
think, as I leave my conspicuous position and press my way out, aud 
witness the handsome equipages outside, and hear the incessant chatter 
of the women and the rather noisy greetings of the men, and observe the 
smiling, jocular aspect worn by all about me,—I say, I begin to think 
what a miserable creature I was on the afternoon of which I have just 
spoken, when I actually had allowed such gloomy actions as death and 
bidding good-by to friends, and a vacant place in the pew, to enter my 
mind, and really made me quite sad and contemplative. There has been 
nothing to give rise to such thoughts here. 

Was it faney, or did I hear in the course of the service something about 
not using one’s beasts of burden on the Sabbath-day? Here is a long 
string of carriages completely blocking up the street. Do the owners of 
these carriages come long distances that they need to ride, and so break the 
commandment which they have been imploring aid to keep? It seems 
rather startling that while they on their knees were entreating that their 
hearts “might be inclined” to prevent all unnecessary labour on a 
Sunday, they must have been conscious that John at home (not a mile 
off) was, according to custom, and by their instruction, putting the horses 
to the carriage which was to convey their indolent frames to their 
respective domiciles. But, doubtless, it is right. Lord Starch is a religious 
man, and Lady Prim is a pious old lady, and the beloved of the bishops ; 
I will not suppose that either could do wrong. Theirs is a very different 
case to that of a woman whom I met just now in a dark lane hard by, 
with a basket of fruit, through the sale of which she was trying to 
procure a dinner for her family. A policeman caught sight of her, upset 
her basket, and lodged her in the station-house. The children will have 
no dinner this day, nor during the week. Very right, very right; their 
mother should have been more mindful of the command to keep the 
Sabbath-day holy. 

I am trying desperately to recollect something of the sermon. The 
text I recollect very distinctly, for it was repeated by the preacher at 
least five or six times. But what was there beside. I really regret to 
say my recollection on this head is very imperfect. There was plenty of 
sound I remember; shall I venture to hint that it might have been to 
try and hide any trifling deficiency in sense. Strange to say, too, I have 
a recollection that the text bore three several meanings. How very 
curious! We do not generally like to suppose that more than one 
meaning was intended by the writer of any sentence. If the same were 
clearly capable of being understood in three different ways, we should 
think very lightly either of the ability or the honesty of the author. 
Yet, to this verse from Scripture it was sought to affix three interpre- 
tations of thoroughly dissimilar character. Should one rule apply to the 
Scriptures, and another to ordinary works? So seemed to think the 
preacher of this day; but, he must forgive me, I think he considered it 
showed ability and ingenuity to thrust upon his text a variety of inter- 
pretations. ‘The ladies are his admirers, and they are not too critical ; 
they idolise him, and he is doomed to a bishopric. In the mean time, 
his rectorship here and a stall in a cathedral, aud one or two other little 
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matters, will satisfy him. He is humble-minded, his wants are insignifi- 
cant, he is content for the present (not like the Rev. Mr. Jones, curate 
at a church not far off, who is quietly gliding from, the.world on 1001. 
a year), his reward is sure, and he is happy. 

I have wandered on until I have pita | at a railway station, and I see 
a mob of people flocking in, for a cheap train is just starting. The 
sight rather jars upon my feelings, I confess. There is not much to 
remind one of that deep calm, that sweet repose, that perfect peace 
which we do so like to associate with the day of rest. Yet would I stop 
these people ? I could not do that. My eye is. upon the sallow-com- 
plexioned artisan, upon his pale-faced wife, on his stunted family, in- 
cluding the little cripple whose days are happily numbered. Ah! mercy, 
mercy on the poor!—their failings and their follies. ‘Their joys are so 
few, their sorrows are so many, we wonder, in very truth, wherein lie 
the pleasures of their existence. I say I could not stop this throng, 
although I do hope to see the time when labour shall not wring from 
them so much of their lives, that if there were not the Sunday for relaxa- 
tion—some kind, at least—mind and body would break down together. 
And is it not just possible, that when this poverty-stricken but not 
vicious or hardened little party may have escaped from the din and 
uproar of the great city, and be set free to wander through green fields, 
that, gazing with real pleasure upon the beauteous scenery around them, 
their eyes may involuntarily move upwards to the clear blue sky, and as 
everything about seems to sing “ Peace, peace!’ may there not glide 
softly into their hearts thoughts of a land beyond that sky, where peace 
shall be found perfect and enduring ? There may be to these poor minds 
a voice more powerful and more persuasive gently issuing from the 
beauties of the country, than could be heard by them proceeding from 
the most eloquent preacher preaching in man’s most gorgeous cathedral. 

But I should be sorry, very sorry, to give to our Sunday such a 
character as some would impart to it. I can see this multitude go 
away by. the train into the fresh air, and can rejoice in the thought that 
they will benefit in body and very likely in mind and heart by their 
trip, but I should not survey them flocking into a place of amusement, 
although it might be of a superior description, with any similar feeling. 
Again, as I have said, the beauties of nature, the hill and valley, the 
trees and flowers, the blue sky and bright sun, preach (far better than 
the popular clergyman whom I have just heard), while the most elaborate 
and finished works from man’s hand have but a worldly eloquence, touch- 
ing not on the theme of the Master-hand which is above. 

I pass a crowd gathered in a sequestered nook. A man without a hat 
is addressing them at the top of his voice. He is an open-air preacher ; 
and though I cannot quite see why this crowd should not have attended 
the large church hard by, yet, if they will listen anywhere, it is well that 
they should hear words of truth striking home to their inmost hearts. A 
blessing on the humble minister’s labours. They bring him very little 
of this world’s goods, may they ensure to him a richer reward ! 

I wend my way home with a very earnest feeling of thankfulness in my 
heart for the blessing of the Sunday. Without it, what would life be to 
myriads? With it, every existence has some charms, some source of plea- 
sure, something which relieves the gloom of life, and enables us to per- 
severe against the toil and trouble of our earthly journey. 
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XIV. 
THE BRIDAL, 


Ir was a pitiable sight at the cottage. Old Barton, to whom 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 


a now a blank, had long been expecting that Bessie would come 

Waiting,—and still waiting,—he became bewildered as to the time ; 
and fancying that he had mistaken evening for day, he still thought 
that, at any moment, his child might return. And thus he remained, 
gibbering over the dead fire, till they came and carried him to the 
Union, sobbing like an infant, though not aware of the full extent of 
his calamity. 

The body of poor Bessie was discovered at sunrise by some trampors ; 
and, not knowing how long it might have been in the water, they took 
it at once to the Hunter’s Lodge. 

Here the first movement of Mr. Brown, the landlord, was to send not 
merely for the doctor, but for the constable; who could not help perceiv- 
ing, when he received the message, that there might be some foundation 
for the drunken ravings of Jim Darrell. It seemed but too probable 
that a murder Aad been committed ; and there was ground for unpleasant 
suspicion in the known intimacy between Sir Jonah and Barton’s daugh- 
ter. Mr. Bumphey, therefore, went in search of Jim; and waking him 
from a state between sleep and stupefaction, told him that he was 
wanted at the Hunter’s Lodge. 

‘“* Anywhere you like,” said Darrell, who had no occasion to dress,— 
his toilet was never elaborate. And Mr. Bumphey having left notice of 
the event at Mr. Camp’s, on their way, they proceeded across the 
common. 

When the constable had called upon that methodical gentleman, Mr. 
Camp was working in his garden, where it was well known that he never 
liked to be disturbed; and the message, when filtered through the 
memory of his servant Kitty, seemed so extraordinary, that, hastily 
quitting his occupation, he immediately called upon Mr. Bungleston, 
and they both followed the constable to the Hanter’s Lodge, where 
they were soon afterwards joined by Mr. Hayman, the agent of Sir 
Jonab. 

There was something straightforward in the evidence of Jim Darrell, 
corroborated as it was by the finding of the body; and yet Misters 
Camp, Bungleston, aud Hayman, looked at each other with bewildered 
amazement. 

“ It is a painful duty,” said Mr. Camp; “ but, after the informations 
which have been laid, 1 must issue my warrant at once. Stern justice, 


gentlemen, requires it.” 
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‘“‘T hope not,” interposed Mr. Hayman. “ Recollect that, about this 
time, he will be going to the church. Consider how impossible it will 
be to take any other course that may be thought advisable, after giving 
the matter such publicity. Wait till after the ceremony: we may then 
have a meeting of Sir Jonah’s friends.” 

“Mr. Hayman!” said Mr. Camp, with sublime solemnity, “ I must do 
my duty. Fieodulen no man, but justice knows no distinction of per- 
sons. Besides, if he is guilty, is it proper that the marriage should take 

lace? The Pigotts, sir, are respectable people—very respectable ; my 
henetitess visit them; and would it be right to involve them in his 
disgrace ?” 

*¢ But consider,” replied Mr. Hayman, “ the character of the principal 
witness.” 

‘Whatever Darrell’s antecedents may have been,” rejoined’ Mr. 
Camp, “he is not disqualified, in the eye of the law, from giving his 
testimony in a court of justice. I believe I am right, Mr. Bungleston ?” 

“ Certainly, sir; his evidence is admissible—gquantum valeat.” 

“ Have the goodness, Mr. Bungleston, when you address yourself to 
me, to speak in English. I never learnt Latin, and if I had to live my 
time over in I should not waste it upon such antiquated pedantry ; 
but I hope that I know something of the law; and that, in my hands, it 
will be conscientiously administered. I shall issue my warrant; and 

ou, Mr. Constable, will fail, at your peril, to execute it immediately. 

t is a most painful duty,” continued Mr.-Camp, as he signed the 
important paper ; * but I should do it even were it my own son.” And, 
laying down the pen, and resting his arms upon those of the chair he 
sat in, he assumed the expression and attitude which have been given to 
Brutus in Thierry's celebrated picture. 

Taking with him two assistants, Mr. Bumphey went round by 
Abbey Grange ; and, seeing post-horses just entering the stable-yard, 
where stood a new carriage to which they were about to be attached, he 
thought it would be his best plan to proceed towards Knight’s Carey, 
as Sir Jonah, even if he had left home, would have to pass them on 
the road. 

The constable was right. They encountered him as he was coming 
out of his own gates; and having read the warrant, he returned with 
them to the house. 

In the mean time the wedding party from Abbey Grange had _pro- 
ceeded towards the church. 

If ever wretchedness was seated in one of Hobson’s travelling chariots. 
drawn by four grey horses, it was now. Many a bride has “ shed some 
natural tears,” but Helen’s were the bitter agony of misery and desola- 
tion; and she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

As they turned the corner of the churchyard, a groom rode up, at full 
gallop, to Henry Pigott ; who immediately ordered the postilions to stop ; 
and going up to his sister’s carriage, he gave directions that they should 
return to the Grange, while he himself was driven rapidly in the direction 
of Knight’s Carey. 

When they had reached home, the rumours that were afloat were told 
te Helen; and, stupified by all that had occurred, she scarcely knew 
whether she had cause for hesidideess or grief. 
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Her first act was to divest herself of her bridal decorations; and to 
seek relief in the kindness and consolations of the sister-in-law to whom 
she had become so much attached. 

The friends of Sir Jonah, including one or two magistrates in addition 
to Mr. Camp, with Henry Pigott, and Mr. Hayman, had assembled at 
Knight’s Carey. 

During the painful scene which followed, Sir Jonah seemed to dwell 
less upon his own innocence than upon the ignorance and ingratitude of 
Mr. mt | Some of them blamed him for his precipitancy; but he 
maintained, with dogged firmness, that he had merely done a painful 
duty ; and be that as it might, there seemed no course left but to commit 
the accused to Ilbury gaol, there to await the verdict of a jury. 

There are now some scattered incidents to be gathered up. 

Previous to the event which has just occupied our attention, while Mr. 
Pigott was engaged with his interests in the borough, or we to 
meet the petition, or sharing the counsels and amusements of Sir Jonah, 
Mary’s greatest pleasure was to walk with Helen on the long pier which 
protected the little port of Stoke from the sea; and, occasionally taking 
one of the sailing-boats that plied for hire, they had gone out for short 
distances into the bay. 

Once, when Henry was with his friend for two days’ shooting, she was 
prevailed upon to trust to the chaperonnage of his mother and Mrs. 
Freelove, and accompany an improvised pic-nic party who were to pro- 
ceed to their rendezvous by water; the comeadlin of the coast blockade 
having placed his cutter at their disposal. 

Henry, on his return, was exceedingly annoyed at this; he had him- 
self refused similar invitations, and he intimated to Mary that he thought 
her going without him was “‘ a gross impropriety.” 

It was harsh language to one whose we a guilty thought had rarely 
crossed, and where it never found an abiding-place. It pained her deeply; 
but she still submitted in silence. He seemed determined to deprive 
himself of her affections ; but the hour had not yet come. 

A woman’s heart bears much before it is deadened. 

Blake Whitmore—of whose fortunes we have too often lost sight—had 
been called to the bar. He had also taken his seat for Selborough ; 
and had done good service, though it was not in his power to prevent the 
downward progress of a falling ministry. 

In one of their conversations at the close of the session, “ It is very 
extraordinary,” said Lord Weybridge, “ that these men should be so bent 
upon displacing us, for yor know that they cannot carry on the govern- 
ment themselves. Our only course, however, is to take the chance of 
what may occur in the spring; and if the House is not more with us, 
there must be an appeal to the country. How shall you stand as to 
Selborough? Your predecessor, Mr. Borer Goodenough, I am told, is 
very much dissatisfied, and complains that he was unfairly prevailed 
upon to resign his seat. I do not know what may have passed between 
him and Lascelles; but is it not Pascal who says ‘ On ne peut contenter 
tout le monde ?’” 

Mr. Whitmore said that he had reason to hope that he should be well 
supported by his present constituents. He had fortunately steered through 
the affair of their new town-bill witk out giving offence to any party. 
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“ Then you have shown great dexterity,” said Lord W, bridge. «I 
have known more seats lost from those paltry collisions of local interests 


than by the t political delinquencies.” And with this their con-, 
ference, which had been occupied with more important matters, was 
t to a close. ) 


Mr. Fairfield and his daughter had left Paris on their way to Italy. 
Ellen Fairfield had frequently written to Blake; had been delighted with 
her tour; and expressed her gratitude to the friends who had induced her 
father to make a change by which his health had already been so mate- 
rially benefited. 


XV. 


“ GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY ?” 


Art one of the many meetings of Sir Jonah Foster’s friends which were 
held for making arrangements preparatory to his trial, it was strongly 
urged by Mr. Hayman, and finally acceded to—though without a word 
of approbation from Henry Pigott—that Mr. Whitmore, already a rising 
man, and interested in all that affected his native town, should have a 
special retainer for the defence. The people of Stoke considered that its 
character was implicated in the result. 

At last the ‘adges arrived at Ilbury ; and the trial, which was looked 
forward to with intense interest, was fixed to take place on the following 
Monday. The rank of the accused, the youth and beauty of his victim, 
the apparent absence of motive for so fearful a crime, and the circum- 
stances under which it had been committed and discovered, caused it to 
be regarded as one of the most extraordinary cases upon record. 

When the prisoner was placed at the bar, he did not show the deathly 
pallor which usually marks the unhappy beings who are in such a position. 
On the contrary, he had a flushed and excited appearance ; and more of 
the alarmed yet defiant look of a culprit who had just been apprehended, 
than of one who had lain for weeks in prison. 

After the usual preliminaries, the first witness called was old Barton, 
who was led into court, and gave evidence as to the time and circum- 
stances when his daughter left her home. 

‘‘T believe,” asked Mr. Whitmore, “that she made some observation 
to you about dying ?” | 

The father repeated what she had said. ‘“ But don’t believe it, gentle- 
men,” he continued ; “they have tried to take away her character now 
she’s gone; but don’t believe it. She was always a good child to her poor 
blind father. It came upon me, your honours, when I was on the coast 
of Africa. I had a wife and daughter then. But my wife’s dead; and 
my daughter, they ¢e// me that she’s dead; but oh! it cannot be!—and 
yet my poor Bessie would not leave me, living. And they have sent me 
to the Union. A poor old man that never wished to trouble them. I am 
dark, your honours ; quite dark. And my Bessie; my poor—dear— 
child !—she was my only support. I have no other; none—no, none!” 
net bending upon his staff, the old weather-beaten man wept like an 
infant. 

Though Mr. Whitmore considered the words made use of by Bessie as 
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being very important to his client, he regretted to see the effect which 
it Barton’s vehement and irrepressible grief had produced upon the 
court ‘atid jury. 

“James Darrell!” was called next; and, with a very unshamefaced 
look, he shambled into the witness-box. 

When he had answered some unimportant questions, Mr, Goodstock, 
Q:C.; as counsel for the prosecution, asked him if he knew Bessie 
Barton. ©” 

“Not much,” said Jim; “ the prisoner keeped she.” 

Mr. Whitmore suggested that the witness should confine his replies to 
the questions asked. | 

‘You saw her,” proceeded Mr. Goodstock, ‘at the entrance of her 
father’s cottage. At what hour might that be?” 

*¢ Seven.” 

“You saw her there at seven o’clock ?” 

** There, or thereabouts,” replied Jim; adding, in a less audible tone, 
‘Pm not particular to a shade or two.” 

“Do you know anything as to the manner of her death ?” 

**T should think I did.” 

He was desired to express himself in a manner less disrespectful to the 
court. Jim had been more accustomed to the bar than the witness-box ; 
but, in answer to the questions put to him, he afterwards went on to 
detail, very accurately, the circumstances of the murder as they have 
already been related. 

Mr. Whitmore then commenced his cross-examination. 

** You say that you were present at the murder ?” 

‘“‘T was present when Sir Jonah put she into the pool.” 

“‘ And you tried to save her ?” 

“No I didn’t.” 

* No!” 

“No. I wasn’t going to let them find me alone with the body.” 

* And you expect those twelve gentlemen in the jury-box to believe 
you?” 

" «J don’t care whether they believe me or not.” 
-* Pray, Darrell, is Stoke Dotterell your place of abode ?” 

“Tes.” 

‘* You live there?” 

“Why you know I do, Mr. Whitmore; you lived there yourself.” At 
which a few of the briefless looked at each other and smiled, and one of 
them pen-and-inked a caricature of Mr. Whitmore and Jim Darrell 
shaking hands, surmounted by a piquant epigraph. 

“Tt is not what J know, Darrell, but what I wish the jury to know. 
Have you always lived at Stoke ?” 


‘* Yes.” 

“ Always ?” 

“© Why yes.” 

“Did you never live at Ilbury ?” 

“No.” 

‘ Never?” asked Mr. Whitmore. 

“ No.” 
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‘“‘ You have stayed there for some time, occasionally ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps I may.” 

“‘ Now, Mr. Darrell, have the goodness to tell the jury whether you 
were not twelve months in Ilbury gaol for a felony ?” 

“Well!” said Jim, with some surprise, “that’s coming it pretty sharp, 
ain’t it ?” 

* But is it true ?” 

* You seem to know it is.” 

‘And you have been there, now and then, for poaching ?” 

“ Yes, I own to that.” 

* And you were committed for sending a threatening letter ?”’ 

“Yes; but they couldn’t make that out.” 

* No,” said Mr. Whitmore, “but I believe, Darrell, that you did send 
the letter ?” 

‘* Am I obliged to answer him ?” 

“I think not,” said the judge. 

** Well,” cried Jim, “I’m glad there’s honour among some of us, any- 
10w.” 

He was again reminded to be more respectful towards the court. 

‘“‘Oh, very well,” he said ; adding (sotto voce), “but the court’s not 
always very respectful to me.” 

** You were sent to Ilbury for poaching, once or twice, by Sir Jonah 
Foster ?” continued Mr. Whitmore. 

“Yes: it was mostly by he.” 

‘** And you said that you would be revenged ?” 

Jim did not reply. 

‘‘ You said that you would be revenged, even if it cost him his life ?” 

The judge looked good-humoredly at Mr. Whitmore, as much as to 
say, “I think you scarcely expect him to give you an answer.” 

‘It is immaterial, my lord. I can prove it by other witnesses. You 
may go down, Darrell.” 

1 think it’s about time,” said Jim. And he joined the crowd below, 
who regarded him as play-goers would have regarded a principal per- 
former, had he stepped from the stage into the pit at the conclusion of his 
part. 
Mr. Whitmore had long found out the importance of being upon good 
terms with the jury. He never addressed them in a tone of dictation or 
authority ; and whenever he had extracted anything from a witness which 
was favourable to his client, his look towards them expressed that he con- 
fided in their intelligence for a full perception of its weight and effect. 

There was a breathless silence when he proceeded to address them. He 
told them, however, that, exhausted as they must feel, he should occupy 
very little of their time. All parties were bound to acknowledge the 
marked and patient attention which they had so long devoted to the case 
before them. Their verdict, he presumed, would depend upon the testi- 
mony of a single witness; and with that testimony, in all its repulsive 
aspects, so completely before them, he willingly left the fate of his client 
entirely in their hands. 

As witnesses for the defence, he called the landlord of the Hunter’s 
Lodge, who repeated all that Darrell had said of Sir Jonah on the night 
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of the murder; and then a labourer named James Dare, a constant fre- 


quenter of the same public-house, who swore that, on several occasions, 
Darrell had said that he would, sooner or later, be revenged upon Sir 
Jonah Foster, even if it should be to the taking of his life. 

His last witness was Mr. Peery, who coolly deposed that his master was 
at Knight’s Carey before seven o’clock, and never left his own premises 
during the remainder of the evening. 

Mr. Whitmore then sat down, very much to the disappointment of 
everybody except the court and jury. 

Many had come to hear an oration from one of the best parliamentary 
debaters of the day, who was also spoken of as a future attorney-general ; 
and many had come because they had known him asa boy. Amongst 
them all there was a murmur of dissatisfaction and regret; and some 
thought that little more than a score of words were too dearly paid for 
by the retainer which he was reported to have received. 

Henry Pigott sent a pencil-note to Mr. Hayman, insinuating that they 
had ‘‘ been sold.” 

But Blake Whitmore had kept up a feeling between himself and the 
jury, on which he had full reliance. 

The counsel for the prosecution intimated that he should not again 
trouble the court: and all now listened in anxious expectation for the 
judge’s charge. 

He told the jury that he thought a sound discretion had been exercised 
in leaving the case entirely to them. It involved no diflicult point of law ; 
and of the evidence they were the best judges. In recapitulating it, he 
reminded them that the wretched father—whom every one present must 
have commiserated—had deposed to words having been uttered by the 
deceased, which showed at least a possibility of her having committed 
suicide ; and though they had the evidence—so rarely obtainable—of an 
eye-witness of the supposed murder, it had been given in such a manner, 
and was proved to have been tainted with such feelings towards the 
prisoner, and the witness was himself so depraved, that he thought they 
might, possibly, hesitate before they condemned a fellow-creature to death 
on testimony so suspicious. “I do not think, gentlemen,” he concluded, 
‘that it is necessary I should say more; but if you wish my opinion upon 
any point that seems to present a difficulty, I shall be ready to give it.” 

The jury turned round in their box; and a pursy, bilious-looking little 
gentleman, who had voted against Sir Jonah at the last election, said 
that, of course, there could not be any doubt of his guilt; but finding 
that the eleven were decidedly against him, and having no wish to try his 
powers of endurance by playing against such odds, he admitted that he 
had probably been hasty in giving his opinion. ‘I would not,” said the 
foreman, “hang a cat upon such evidence ;” and in less than a quarter 
of an hour a verdict was delivered of Nor Guinry. 

‘“‘ Under the circumstances, gentlemen,” said the judge (with some ap- 
pearance of emphasis upon the words)—“‘ under the circumstances, a 
very proper verdict.” 

‘* Well,” cried Darrell, who had remained in court, “I’m blazed if I 
ever heered anything like that!” And he spoke true; for when he had 
himself been in a similar situation, it had always been “ Guutty.” 

242 
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‘Take that person into custody,” shouted the crier. 

But the attention of the spectators was again directed towards the 
prisoner. 

He was retiring from the bar, supported by Henry Pigott and Mr. 
Peery. He had heard the verdict, apparently without any emotion, and 
had proceeded about a dozen steps, when ‘he fell senseless in their arms, 
It was whispered in court—and the report'was soon found to'be true— 
that Sir Jonah Foster was dead. 

The hand of Heaven had done what man ‘had been unable ‘to ac- 


complish. 


XVI. 


THE ENTAIL, 


However the great events of life may sometimes seem to make Time 
pause, their merase ee smaller ones let him go forward on his course 
pretty much as usual. On the evening of ‘the trial Mrs. Freelove had a 
card-party ; and the intelligence of Sir Jonah’s death having previously 
reached Stoke Dotterell, it was commented upon as follows : 

‘“‘ And so he’s really dead.” 

“ It’s very shocking.” 

** Who deals ?” 

« And to die so young!” 

“ Spades, I see, are trumps.” 

“Tt would have been better if he had been married to Miss Pigott 
twelve months since.” 

“ You have no heart, sir, I presume ?” 

“ No. You might have known that by my play.” 

‘‘ Sir Jonah was not the dest man in the world, certainly. He was 
always contriving something for nobody’s advantage but his own, 
and——” 

“ What's the result ?” 

“ The trick, and no honours.” 

‘*But it’s a pity we shan’t have him as our candidate at the next 
election.” | 

‘* We scored two before.” 

“ Exactly.” 

‘‘ There’s no one else has the least chance.” 

“ And that gives us the game.” 

Such was the funeral oration of Sir Jonah Foster. And with him the 
baronetcy became extinct. 

Mrs. Pigott’s maid, Charlotte, had been permitted to go to Hbury with 
her father, whom a subpena, in what was called, in those days, the 
“ great right-of-way case,” had obliged (not unwillingly) to attend; and, 
on her return, she was full of all that she had‘ seen and heard. 

In her account of it to Helen, she said, “ And then, miss, what a 
gentleman Mr. Whitmore is!’ He seemed the head of all the court. d 
heard Squire Dingle say to Mr. ‘Bingley that he would soon be the 
eae general ; and that, I suppose, would place him above his own 
ather.” 
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Though Helen did not, at, first understand to what promotion poor 
Charlotte's information referred, she was glad, even from such evidence 
as this, to learn the estimation in which Blake Whitmore was held. 

“But he looked pale,” said Charlotte—‘“ paler than Sir Jonah, who 
only looked pale now and then.” 

“* Perhaps it was his wearing powder,” suggested Helen. 

“¢ Perhaps it was,” said her maid. “ He did not look il, either. His 
eyes and mouth were beautiful at times; when he turned towards the 
jury, or smiled at Jim Darrell’s nonsense; for that dismal young villain’s 
re of what he pretended to have seen took up half the time we were 

ere.” 

Helen could now listen to all this without pain, and—silly though it 
was—with interest. 

Blake Whitmore, on his way through Stoke, passed a few hours at his 
father’s. He would willingly have called at Abbey Grange; but, under 
the circumstances of Sir Jonah’s death, he merely left his card for Mrs, 
Pigott. And with how many recollections was it surrounded, as Helen 
saw it lying on the table at which he had himself so often sat ! 

To her brother, all that had occurred was of an importance which 
- one had anticipated. It was to influence the whole future of his 
ife. 

When the funeral had taken place, and while a hatchment with a con- 
spicuous ‘‘ ResurRGAM” was being fixed upon the front of Knight’s Carey, 
the papers left by the deceased were produced by Messrs. Dan orfield 
and Pounce, and read in the presence of Mr, Hayman and Henry Pigott, 

Being seized in fee of the estates of Knight's Carey and Green Norton, 
he had by his will devised them—subject to the provisions of his marriage 
settlements—to his “first or other sons in tail male; and in default of 
sons, * with remainder to his daughters in tail female ;” and, in the event 
of his dying without issue, to his friend Henry Pigott and to his sons in 
tail male, and his daughters in tail female, with remainder, &c., &c., &c. 

Though these arrangements had evidently been made with direct 
reference to his unaccomplished marriage with Helen Pigott, it was 
decided by the opinion of eminent counsel that the devise to Henry was 
a valid one; and having been in some measure confirmed by conveyances 
executed by Sir Jonah previous to his trial, no one appeared to dispute 
the succession. 

The “chattels personal” were bequeathed upon trust, so as to vest in 
like manner; but there were claims on the part of agents and solicitors 
which seemed likely to abstract a considerable portion, both of the sup- 
posed balances with the bankers and of the future rents. 

In every other respect, Henry was now the ‘monarch of all he 
surveyed ;” and one of his first acts when left alone was to search for the 
papers connected with the conveyance of the property at Cubleigh, and 
to commit them to the flames. 

‘‘So perish,” he muttered to himself, ‘the last traces of a deed in 
which there appears to have been as much of folly as of guilt; and more 
of the latter seems to have been attributable to that old miser Sir Roger 
than to my poor weak father. It was a desperate effort to get back his 
money ; and, after all, its only result was to hold the victim and his 
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children in the power of himself and of—my deceased friend. But now, 
thank Heaven, there is an end of it.” 

In about a week he had taken possession of Knight’s Carey. 

The house itself was an extensive building, and a very perfect specimen 
of the style of architecture which prevailed during the reigns of the later 
Tudors. As seen by the traveller from the high road to Ilbury, stand- 
ing on a well-wooded eminence, it might have been regarded as an 
enviable place of abode; but the charm was dissipated upon a nearer 
approach. The park-ground which stretched before it was badly laid out, 
and had been roughly kept; and on every other side it was surrounded 
by a thick belt of trees enclosed by high stone walls, which gave it very 
much the appearance of a private lunatic asylum. 

Here his wife now found herself doomed to dwell, separated from her 
own connexions, with little to imterest her, and in a scattered neighbour- 
hood, where she felt—and was often made to feel—that she was a 
stranger. 

She sometimes thought with regret of the rough kindness of her uncle 
Keely, of the happy hours which she had passed on board the Cherub, 
and of poor Block, who had loved her as his own child, and who looked 
up to her as something better than humanity; and it was a consolation 
to her amidst her sufferings to know that his comforts, for the remainder 
of his life, had been amply provided for. 

Her own future was dimmed by the prospect of a home made cheer- 
less by the altered feelings of the only bemg on whom her hopes of 
happiness could rest. And yet his feelings could scarcely be said to have 
changed. He loved her as much as he was capable of loving anything ; 
but selfishness had now concentrated his thoughts, and he had no regard 
but for the objeets connected with his schemes of petty ambition. 

Upon his accession to Knight’s Carey he had been put into the com- 
mission of the peace, and he devoted himself to its duties with the fussy 
activity of one to whom it was a novel dignity. This and the prepara- 
tions for maintaining his seat in parliament before a committee occupied 
him almost entirely, and his mind was at other times fully engrossed with 
the ptospects which were to open to him upon his admission to the House. 

Happily for Mary, a son was born to them, and in the new and absorb- 
ing feelings of a mother all else was forgotten. She looked upon his face 
for hours, and traced, with mingled thoughts of pleasure and of pain, his 
likeness to his father. 

It was about this time, upon a mild afternoon in autumn, that while 

the inhabitants, on the sunny side of the inclined plane which formed the 
principal street of Stoke, were in front of their houses, enjoying the plea- 
sant air, a stranger was seen passing slowly upwards, who attracted some 
notice. He was clad in what had once been a new dress-suit of black, 
including tight pantaloons, below which appeared grey worsted stockings, 
and a dilapidated pair of thin shoes. His hat was of a degree of badness 
which has passed into a proverb; and, in his hand, he carried a parcel 
about the size of a quarto volume, that contained not merely the materials 
for his toilet, but also the whole of the personal property he possessed : 


And as he treads the village street, 
Strange eyes upon him gaze. 
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t others, Mr. Bum 2 the constable, was leaning out of his 


window ; and at the door adjoining his own, with somewhat of a be- 
wildered look, sat his neighbour, Mrs. Annett, who represented, in the 
female line, the oldest inhabitant, the male branch of that respectable 
family being deaf and bedridden. It was to her that the worthy constable 
generally referred in cases of doubtful recollection ; and now addressing 
her, “ Pray, Mrs. Annett,” he asked, “‘ have you any notion who that is ? 
He looks about him as if he either knew the place, or was taking notes 
for a burglary.” 

“‘ Why that,” replied Mrs. Annett, resuming a piece of needlework 
which had lain upon her knee, “ is just what I was a thinking about, and 
it can be no other than Dick Simmons, the lawyer’s clerk.” 

“Dick Simmons!” exclaimed the constable. “ Why, Mrs. Annett, 
what can you be dreaming of ? Dick Simmons, you know, died at the 
Hunter’s Lodge, and was buried by the parish the same day as old Mr. 
Pigott was buried.” 

‘I know all that,” rejoined Mrs. Annett; “ but it’s more like him 
than anything ving, and it quite gave me a tremble to look at him. If 
I had met him by the churchyard wall at dusk, I should have dropped.” 

“* Stuff and nonsense!” muttered Mr. Bumphey ; “the old woman has 
lost what little wit she ever had.” And he kept his eyes upon the 
stranger till he disappeared at the top of the street. 

As he passed by Abbey Grange, he looked at it with a confused re- 
membrance, and then made the best of his way across the common to the 
Hunter’s Lodge. | 

On entering the guest-room, he found Jim Darrell as its only oecupant, 
who regarded the new comer’s faded and inconsistent habiliments with 
something of contempt, and for a time said nothing. 

The stranger, who had called for bread-and-cheese and beer, at last 
addressed him : 

“ I suppose you live in these parts?” 

‘“‘ I should rayther suppose I do,” replied Darrell. 

“ And know the neighbourhood, perhaps ?” 

“I should think I did,” said Darrell, with a knowing look at Mr. 
Brown, who was now standing at the window of the bar. 

“ Then you can probably tell me if old Squire Pigott is still living ?” 

“‘ No; he’s dead.” 

“ Indeed !”” 

* Just so!” 

“ And Sir Roger Foster?” 

“* He’s dead.” 

«“ And his son, who would be Sir Jonah ?” 

“ He’s dead too,” said Darrell, “ and, blow him, he ought to have 
been hanged first.” 

* Then who has the estate ?” 

“Why young Pigott,” answered Darrell ; “ but that’s a long ann 
And now, if it’s no offence, who are you ? for I don’t suppose you are ask- 
ing all these questions for nothing.” 

‘“‘ Why I was once known here,” said the stranger, ‘‘ but it was before 


yonder landlord’s time, and must have been before you grew up. Some 
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of the older folks at Stoke would recollect me as Dick Simmons, a 
lawyer’s clerk.” 

* Come, ‘that won’t do, old fellow,” said Darrell. “ Dick Simmons 
died in this same house, and was buried by the parish the very day as 
old Squire Pigott was buried by his friends. |Wasn’t he, Mr. Brown ?” 

“ Ay,” replied the landlord, “ that’s true enough.” 

‘‘ Bat I am Dick Simmons,” said the stranger, ‘for all that.” 

Blessed if I don’t think you:are en impostor,” rejoined Darrell; 
“ how can you be a man that we all saw buried ?” 

“ And Squire Pigott knew him as Dick Simmons,” added Mr. Brown. 

* Oh! I can see how it is,” cried the stranger; ‘it's quite right; 
and to make clear, I'll tell you all about it. When I left Stoke, man 
years ago, and went to London, I got engaged in a will case, for which 
I was tried and sent abroad.” | 

“‘ By Jove!” exclaimed Darrell, preceding it by a low whistle, “ to 
Bottomy Bay !’’ 

‘‘ Exactly so, But there were others worse than me in the business. 
There’s a fortune in roguery as well as in war. However, that’s no 
matter. They got off, and J was sent out; anda miserable time I had 
of it upon the voyage ; enough to punish a man for more sins than J had 
ever committed since I was born. It yave me a very good notion of what 
slaves suffer upon the middle-passage; and God help them! Well! every- 
thing has an end; ‘and in time we landed at Sydney. Amongst my fel- 
low-convicts, as they called us, was a man named Bill Darkin. He was 
about my own height, and was considered not unlike me.” 

“Indeed! He must have been a fine-looking fellow, he must,” said 
Darrell. 

*‘ I don’t know as to that,” answered the stranger, unsuspicious of his 
companion’s meaning. 

“ Oh, uncommon!” said Darrell. 

“ At any rate,” continued the stranger, “ we became very intimate. 
Perhaps it was the likeness that first drew us to each other : so I looked 
upon it as rather fortunate when I found that we were both placed with 
the same master. He lived up the country, but used to come down to 
Sidney with wool; and when we were out with his sheep on those wide 
plains where not a sound was heard, and the silence was sometimes ter- 
rible, we used to pass the time in telling each other our adventures in 
England, though I think he got more out of me than I ever got out of 
him. At last our time run out, and we became free ; but we agreed to 
remain in the colony and work for ourselves till we got something worth 
while to go home with. I saved faster than he did, for he was always 
fond of drink, and one day that I had quarrelled with him for being such 
a fool, he went off in a huff, and took his passage on board a vessel that 
was just sailing for London.”’ 

“Well,” cried Darrell, who was a bad listener, “‘ but what’s i¢ all 
about ?” 

“ Why it comes to this,” said the stranger: ‘ Bill Darkin, I have no 
doubt, had got through his money in London, and remembering what I 
had often told him—for, at first, I never thought I should be in England 
again myself, and in those long days we used to tell the same stories over 
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and over again—no doubt he came down here to try and somethin 
out of old Pigott for himself. But, holloa! is that five o’clock P Then i 
must say good-by, for I have to meet the mail at Ilbury, and I shouldn’t 
like to be too late.” 

“ Oh, no!” said Darrell, looking at the diminutive bundle, ‘you are 
right not to be too late, or they mightn’t have room for your luggage. 
But, Mr. Brown, bring me‘a quart of my mixture. We must drink to 
another meeting. So it was Bill Darkin that died, and you are Dick 
Simmons? Your good health, Mr. Simmons: we may likely help each 
other. My name’s Jim Darrell, the boy what cares for fore ; and you 
may always hear of me at the Hunter’s Lodge. 

Simmons pledged him, paid his own aus reckoning, and departed. 

* Now that i to look at him,” soliloquised Darrell, “ might pass 
for a lawyer’s clerk, a broken-down dancing-master, a butler who had 
been kicked out of his last’ place, or a strolling player. But what was it 
he said ?—‘ To try and get something out of old Pigott for himself.’ I 
say, Mr. Brown, by putting this and that together, I think I could get 
something out of young Pigott for myself.” 

* What a pity it is, Jim,” said the landlord, “ that a fine, strong 
young fellow like you should give himself up to poaching and contriving 
and such like, and never know what day he may be caught up, when he 
might easily get his living in an honest and respectable way.” 

** Why i can’t say as to that: but don’t you see, Mr. Brown,” replied 
Darrell, “‘to get my living in what you call an honest and respectable 
way, I should have to work for somebody, and that’s what I don’t like. 
I hke to be what they call the voters at Stoke election—free and inde- 
pendent. It’s true that some days I don’t know where to get a dinner; 
but what does that signify? Better luck the next. As to poaching, | 
can’t see much harm in it; and when I do anything worse, I suppose 
the devil puts me up to it: he’s a cunning chap, and puts folks up to 
many things as they shouldn’t do. He'll perhaps be at you some day, 
Mr. Brown. But I must be off. If I have only luck down yonder to- 
night, I shall not want for a dinner, and a drink too, either to-morrow 
or the next day.” And pouring forth part of his favourite moral ditty— 


“ T sold it for five shillings, my boys, 
But I did not tell you where, 
And it’s my delight on a shiny night, 
In this season of the year’”’— 


he moved with rapid strides in the direction of Deadman’s Pool. 
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ALICE’S DREAM. 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 







Buirue as birds in the summer weather, 


Laughing and si altogether, 

a ‘ana a a 

Marian and Milly, and sweet Lisette, 

Now in the sunshine, now in shadow, 

Rambled through glen, and wood, and meadow ; 

Now by the river, with eager hands 

Landing the lilies with hazel wands— 

The floating lilies, golden and white, 

That basked in the June day’s warmth and light. 

They bound their stems with the long green rushes 

That grew round the roots of the alder bushes ; 

With river grasses, long drooping plumes, 

With hedgerow roses, and meadow blooms 

They wreathed their hats, and looped their tresses, 

And draped the skirts of their flowing dresses, 

And joyed in the fair and glorious day, 

Thoughtless and lovely, and bright and gay, 
But Alice alone 
On a grey mossed stone 

Sat watching the stream flow on its way. | 





































May had a shape of fairy lightness, 
Laura’s black eyes were of diamond brightness ; 
And little Jeannette had curls of jet, 
That ever escaped from her silken net ; 
Marion was nymph-like, and tall, and fair, 
With zold-threaded masses of soft brown hair, 
And lips of crimson, and small light feet 
That seemed to keep time to her glad heart’s beat ; 
Milly had cheeks that grew pale or flushed, 
As grief or joy on her spirit rushed ; 
And sweet Lisette was a darling and pet, 
Whose face once seen you oni never forget ; 
But Alice was flower and queen of all, 
Her low rich voice had a Shdatien fall, 
And her eyes looked forth with a steady light, . 
Gentle and loving, more clear than bright, . 
From drooping lashes, as dark and long | 
As e’er were lauded in poet’s song; 
Her broad arched brow was smooth and fair, 
Set in the folds of her braided hair ; 
But over that brow a shadow lay, 
As she watched the light of the fading day 

Pass and die, 

From the stream and sky, 
And twilight steal onward, dim and grey. 






Weary, yet joyous, along the path 
Which led from the coppice across the rath, 

Linked together, far sweeter flowers 

Than those they had culled from the banks and bowers, | 
May and Laura, and little Jeannette, 
Marion and Milly, and sweet Lisette, 
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Wandered down to the mossy stone 

Where Alice sat thinking, all alone. 

* Alice, arise! now hie we home, 

The sun is set, and the shadows come; 

The daisies are shut, and the bindweed bells 
Lie shrivelled and closed in their leafy cells ; 
The owls are hooting, the rooks are still, 
The moon is rising behind the hill ; 

The dew is falling, the night-breeze sighs, 
Alice, thou dreamer, arise! arise !”’ 


But she said with a sigh, ‘‘ My sisters sweet, 
The daisies may close beneath my feet, 

The birds of the air may come and go, 

The night-winds = anes | me whisper low, 

Yet leave me, and go,—TI wait for one, 
Whose coming I fain would greet alone. 

Ye call me a dreamer—ah, bitter truth! 
Dreams have cankered my bloom of youth. 
Dreams of horror have filled the night, 

And I have prayed for the morning light ;— 
But all in vain, for the peace I sought 

Were the weary hours the sunshine brought ; 
The anguish in sleep and darkness born, 
Filed not when rose the glorious morn. 

One night in a troubled sleep I dreamed, 
And clear and vivid the vision seemed : 

I saw an ocean where great ships lay, 

And the bristling hulls flashed back each ray 
Of the bright hot sun, and wide unfurled 
Floated the flags of half the world. 


“IT stood alone, on a strange wild shore, 
Where the waves broke aye with a sullen roar ; 
Dark barren hills rose high and wild 

To the clear blue heaven that o’er them smiled; 
Tents filled the valleys, and all around 

Rose low brown heaps, like a burial-ground ; 
But countless were the grave-mounds there, 
Rough and rugged, and dry and bare ; 

Yet terrible things lay on the sand, 

And fire-cleft smoke was o’er the land. 


«The thundering roar of cannon broke 
Never hushed, through that wavering smoke, 
And darkest the heavy war-cloud lowered 
Over a city walled and towered, 

And a mighty army below and without 
Those granite forts were camped about. 

Oh, sisters! never heard ear he 

Such cries as the wind that long day bore. 
The night came on ere the fight was done— 
I knew not, asked not, who lost or won— 
And the moon arose all crimson red 

As I wandered on through the hosts of dead. 


“ Happy were they, for their pangs were o’er— 
The senseless corses could feel no more— 

But the wounded and dying writhed in pain, 
Calling for succour and aid in vain. 
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Red shone the moon, and with straining sight 
I turned each dead face to the light : 

I saw grey warriors stern and grim, 

Youth and manhood, but saw not Aim. 


“ Yet onward still, through the straggling balls, 

I came to a trench beneath the walls, 

And down in its depths I saw Aim lie, 

The film of death on that dark proud eye, 

His white teeth clenched, and his brave heart cold, 
And his sword grasped fast in his stiff’ning hold. 

I cried aloud, and my anguish broke 

The trance of horror, and I awoke. 


* All day I strove with a ceaseless strife 

To bind my thoughts to the things of life, 
But blood stained the page I would have read: 
Ever before me lay the dead. 

Oh! Marian! Marian! if such things be, 

This night shall his spirit meet with me. 
Come near. Last night, ere the moon rose high— 
Low drifting clouds swept o’er the sky— 

I saw him. Nay, Marian! if life be mine, 

If ever my gaze or clasp met thine, 

So surely is this no fantasy, 

So surely the dead came back for me.” 


Few were the days that fled since then 

Ere triumph beat high in the hearts of men ; 

Bells were ringing, and gladness reigned 

For a battle fought and a victory gained, 

And the cries of the mourners who wailed their dead 
Were lost in the cheers which glory led. 

One, with a pale cheek turned away 

From the list of the brave buid bands that lay 

On the red field by their prowess won 

Under the hot Crimean sun, 

For his was there; and though dreams might show 
And visions foretel this bitter woe, 

Yet could she not scan the line which told 

That the heart which had loved her was still and cold. 
Oh bride unwedded! oh constant heart ! 

Not death himself can thy firm faith part 

From him with whose lot thine own was cast— 

Thy first love, he shall be thy last. 


Grave and still in the autumn weather, 
Slowly, sadly, altogether, 

The light of form and the radiant eyed 
Roamed along by the river side. 

And Alice was there among them still— 
Ah! rarely doth sorrow swiftly kill— 
She sheds no tears which man can see, 
She seeketh no human sympathy, 

But He who can read the heart doth know, 
And pity her deep and voiceless woe : 
He will not burden His own with care 
Greater than He gives strength to bear. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


V.—VILLEMAIN, 


Ir is not often that an academical lecturer has the power, supposing 
him to have the will, to rouse his auditory to enthusiasm, so as to be “run 
after” by excited students as a lion of the day. Your popular lecturers 
at literary Atheneums and Mechanics’ Institutes are of quite another 
class ; generically speaking—and passing over specific exceptions, in the 
case of a dilettanti millionnaire or a benignant and bookish peer—they 
are men who live to please, and must please to live. If they become in 
the least too didactic, the committee beg to decline their services at the 
ensuing course. The academical lecturer must be didactic, or nothing ; 
he is there to teach; and thrice happy man is his dole if those who come 
to be taught come with interest, come with eagerness, come in throngs, 
and before the time. Such happiness it was M. Villemain’s fortune to 
realise. The excitement of a full lecture-room at Cambridge, to hear 
Adam Sedgewick preach extempore on antediluvian relics, and follow his 
lusty strides over the pre-Adamite earth, back, and still back, until he 
seems bordering on Chaos and old Night—or of one at Edinburgh, in 
days bygone, dies boreales, to hear John Wilson evoke a soul from 
beneath the ribs of that death the antic, metaphysics,—those who have 
“ assisted” at these displays, will have a better notion of the liaison be- 
tween Villemain and his audience, a quarter of a century ago, than can 
be drawn from the ordinary type of university lecture-rooms, where a 
Regius professor drowsily addresses a very select circle, in number 
possibly verging on its teens, quite improbably out of them. M. 
Villemain’s course on French literature and the Middle Ages, has long 
been accepted in our own land, as evincing a much wider and more 
accurate acquaintance with our own writers, than is usually to be found 
among the best-informed Frenchmen: his criticism, said the Quarterly 
Reviewer of Guizot’s Gibbon, is of a high and generous, as well as 
extremely candid tone—his style, on the whole, singularly pure and 
attractive. Another critic, in the same Review, has called him, on this 
last account, the French Addison. It is undeniable, however, that his 
lectures bear marks of haste, and of that occasional sacrifice of taste to 
brilliancy, inseparable, one from popular addresses orally delivered.* 
The Cours de Littérature Frangaise has been described as, virtually, a 
course of European literature at large, embracing every progressive 
movement of mind and genius in modern civilisation, during the two im- 
portant epochs whose literary history it contains: the middle ages, a 
season of renaissance and development; and the eighteenth century, a 
season of universal analysis, exegesis, and restless progress ; comprising 
together an immense subject, which includes, within five centuries, the 
real annals of the human race, moral and intellectual, from Dante to 
Joseph de Maistre—from the inspired bard who opened the gates of hell 
before the scared eyes of the imagination, to the philosopher who shut 





* See Quarterly Rev., L., 286. 
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them on the hopes of man. -In this work, says Augustin Thierry, “we 
find, in its highest perfection, the alliance of criticism with history, of the 
painting of manners with the appreciation of ideas, of the character of 
men with the character of their writings, and the reciprocal influence of 
the writer and the age, one on the other. This twofold view, reproduced 
in a multitude of forms and with a truly wonderful variety of observa- 
tions, exalts literary history to the dignity of social history, and makes of 
it a new science, of which M. Villemain is the creator.” The lecturer 
was frequently favoured with letters pertinent and impertinent, practical 
and impracticable, laudatory and objurgatory, on the matter and manner 
of his addresses; and the substance of these he occasionally communi- 
cated to his listeners. For example: “I am told in a letter,” he says, 
“that I deal too much in judgments. No, gentlemen; I doubt, I con- 
jecture, I discuss ; I make known to you an impression which you adopt, 
which you improve upon; but I do not judge. There are in these 
lectures, not so much ideas ready-made, as the germs of ideas.” How 
vital a germinating power they possessed, France has seen in their un- 
mistakable influence on so many of her rising littérateurs. Apart, too, 
from the particular direction the Professor gave to the bent of his disciples’ 
studies, the incitements to pursue this line, the cautions against following 
that,—there was a large and lasting effect produced by the mere en- 
thusiasm of his love of letters—a wholesome contagion (sit venia verbo) 
imparted by the glow, the ardour of his devotion to study. They could 
not but catch something of the zeal which inspired their master—justify- 
ing his ability to sympathise to the full with even the pedant Wagner’s 
raptures, in journeying 





from book to book, from page to page : 
Then winter nights grow cheerful ; keen delight 
Warms every limb; and ah! when we unrol 
Some old and precious parchment, at the sight 
All heaven itself descends upon the soul.* 


He dwells lovingly on Fontenelle’s description of his delightful days 
and nights of study, avec quelques jeunes compatriotes, in a petite 
maison of the faubourg St. Jacques. ‘* Who,” he exclaims, “ who is 
not touched, gentlemen, by this sowvenir? and, among those who hear 
me, are there not many whose lamp may be seen of an evening, in this 
same quartier St. Jacques,—the lamp which lights their laborious 
watches of the night, and their conferences in study, to which we shall 
some day owe men of renown, a Bichat, a Dupuytren, a Thierry ?” 
He glorifies the love of literature for itself alone, the contemplation of 
the beautiful in art, the search after that ideal perfection of which Plato 
wrote. He kindles as he recals the revival of letters in modern Italy— 
the enthusiasm with which Italian imagination, “ of all others the 
happiest,” preluding by study the immortal inspiration of Ariosto and 
Tasso, explained, by the eloquent lips of Politian, with a warmth that 
cannot be revived, the marvels of Homer’s genius, and of Sophocles and 
Euripides the grandeur and the grace. “Oh!” he cries—and the cry 
is the signal for applaudissements—“ oh! what barbarians we are in 





* Goethe: “ Faust.” 
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comparison with them!” And yet he is no narrow bookman; of one 
idea, and many books; no unworldly student, indifferent to action and 
life. The difference of tone in this respect between his course and those 
of a thousand-and-one German professors, as dead now as their lectures 
were in life—and is not that the ne plus ultra of mortality, the super- 
lative degree of deadness, if deadness admits of degrees ?—is most real 
and welcome. 

The “Study” of Cromwell has had many English readers, whom 
Villemain’s version of the “tongue-saintly” usurper is more apt, than 
Carlyle’s, or D’Aubigné’s, to incite to the poet’s litany, “ Save us from 

-Protectors Puritan!”* It delineates him as an extraordinary man 
who performed great deeds and committed great crimes, always in the 
name of the Most High; who rested the lying pretence of his mission 
on his victories ; who fasted, prayed, wept before the people; who had 
for ever in his mouth the gospel and the glory of England; who, despot 
at home, with republican pride lowered the royal pride of foreign 
thrones; an impostor, in fact, but of lofty and decisive bearing,—a 
cheat, with all the appearance of sincere and entire convictions,—the 
Mahomet of the north,—a genius as powerful as unequal, mingling all 
the opposites of greatness and triviality, of energetic reason ae strange 
fantasy. M. Guizot allows his brother-professor's Histoire de Cromwell 
to be less complete, less learned, and less exact than some of our native 
productions on the same subject, by such writers as Macdiarmid, Brodie, 
Lingard, Malcolm Laing, &c. ; but he admires init, throughout, a quick 
and keen comprehension of the opinions, passions, and vicissitudes of 
revolutions, of public tendencies, and individual character: “ the histo- 
rian’s reason teaches him how to appreciate all situations, all ideas; his 
imagination is moved by all real and deep impressions ; his impartiality, 
somewhat too sceptical if anything, is yet more animated than is fre- 
quently even the passion of partisans; and though the revolution only 
appears in his book confined within the narrow frame of a biography, it 
is clearer and more lively than I have met with it elsewhere.” We in 
England, however, are apt, whether we profess to worship Cromwell or 
abominate him, to regard him jealously as national property ; and, like 
Johnson in the case of Garrick, as to abuse, and like the Scotch in the 
case of Burns, as to panegyric, we resent his being meddled with by 
any one but ourselves. 

The “Studies of Ancient and Modern Literature” discuss Herodotus 
and his translators; Lucretius,—so admired in France not only by the 
school of D’Holbach and Diderot, but by Molicre (who was, however, a 
disciple of Gassendi), by Voltaire (who if a foe to religion was also a foe 
to the Mirabaud materialists), by Fontanes, and others ; Cicero, of whom 
Villemain says, that, considered in the variety and ensemble of his writings, 
he is, perhaps, the first writer in the world—and that (the critic is a 








* Tongue-saintly Cromwell in his stalwart clutch 
Seizes the sceptre, knocks the gilding off, 
And makes it homely as a grandam’s crutch: 
But woe to the malignants if they scoff 
At him who wields it, Oliver, the Man! 
Save us from Lord-Protectors Puritan! 
QuILLINAN: Sonnets. 
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Frenchman) although the sublimest and most original creations in the 
art of composition belong to Bossuet and Pascal, Cicero is perhaps the 
man who has employed the most of science and genius in the use of 
languages and who has introduced the most beauties and left the fewest 
faults, in the habitual perfection of his eloquence and his style; the 
Emperor Tiberius; Plutarch, that Montaigne of the Greeks, as Thomas 
called him, and whose influence left so lively an impression on the genius 
not only of Montaigne, but of Shakspeare, of Montesquieu, and Rousseau ; 
the decline of Roman literature under the empire—with passing notices 
of Seneca, and Pliny, and Statius; followed by an essay on the Greek. 
romances—comprising notes on the pompous puerilities of Philostratus 
in his Life of Apollonius, that ‘“‘Cyropzdia of illuminism,”—the “ The- 
agenes and Chariclea” of Heliodorus,* which the enamoured Racine 
learnt by heart, they say, after a first copy of it which he was caught 
reading, and a second, had been thrown into the fire; the ‘“ Leucippe 
and Clitophon” of Achilles Tatius, marked by a piquant variety of 
adventures, a rapid succession of events, a character of nature in the 
supernatural parts, and a style, if not unaffected, at least not without 
éclat; the pretty pastoral ‘“* Daphnis and Chloe”’ of Longus, naive in 
style, ingeniously concise, altogether a little masterpiece in clearness and 
propriety of diction, in finesse and coquetry, rather than grace;} and 
other less able fictions, by Eustathius, &c., only too worthy of the 
wretched Lower Empire, and characterised by the exhaustion of ideas, 
and the peculiar intellectual impoverishment which brand that historical 
era. The essay on Shakspeare is known and read in England, though 
that not much ; the number of editions it has enjoyed in France speaks 
better things for its appreciation there. It is in many respects generous 
and just, informed by a genial spirit of sympathy if not loving reverence, 
and altogether more satisfactory than the accompanying critiques on 
Milton and some later English poets. 

The ‘“ Studies of Modern History” are instructive in matter, and in 
manner lively and engaging, never flippant or frothy. The story of 
Lascaris is perhaps a failure—its aim and pretensions considered ; but 
the historical essay on the Greeks since the Moslem conquest is a vigorous 
sketch, on a subject that has ever kindled the writer’s heart with no 
artificial heat; and the Life of good old Chancellor L’ Hopital is a suc- 
cinct memoir of that wise and patriotic veteran—whose policy had been 
one protracted effort to ward off the threatened approach of a St. Bar- 
tholomew’s-day, and who lived to see, with dimmed but distraught eyes, 





* “ Heliodorus,” says M. Villemain, “is not a Walter Scott; yet his book must 
for ever be regarded as a precious, I will even say respectable, monument,—as 
being the oldest source of that art of romance-writing, which has provided so 
much amusement for our modern Europe.”— Essai sur les Romans Grecs. 

+ On the subject of this “pretty pastoral” by Longus,—about whose date, 
history, and even entity, there are, by-the-by, as many doubts and conjectures as 
about Homer himself—M. Villemain observes: “There is in this picture of a love 
which is unconscious of its own existence, in this early ignorance of the heart and 
the senses, an infinite charm, often depicted, and always pleasing to the imagina- 
tion. Itis the charm we find in Gessner’s ‘ First Navigator,’ in the scenes in 
Shakspeare between Ferdinand and Miranda, and lastly, and above all, in ‘ Paul 
and Virginia; for we will not speak of the tale where Marmontel spoils the native 
grace of the subject by stupid indecency and learned trifling.” —Jdid. 
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the horrors of that! day ; ati Went down to his grave, a few months 
after, a broken battered’ bankrupt in mind, body, and estate. 

“The real aim of the ‘Soudenirs’ Contemporains, it has been said, is to 
paint France as she was diting''the twenty years that ela sed between 
1810 and 1830, ‘to reconstruct. ‘the social edifice, and, whilst exhibiting 
the apparent grandeur of its architecture, its marble columns and ma- 
jestic porticos, to direct attention to the “ worm which, all the while, is 
silently gnawing at the’ beamis‘and rafters, and whose labour is that of 
inevitable destruction.” The work is heavier, and less stored with matter 
novel or interesting, than most who caught at the announcement of it 
would have supposed ; but at least it is free from the flash and froth and 
flutter of so many contemporary Memoirs. M. de Narbonne, and his 
relations to'the Emperor, occupy the bulk of the first volume*—the de- 
clining’ fortunes of Napoleon being traced out and illustrated with all sober 
sadness, and we watch, not without moody sympathy, how 


——- vast confusion waits 
(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 


Glimpses we have, now and then, of other actors on the stage to which 
these Souvenirs revert. ‘Dumouriez : eminent in his military, uncertain 
in his political, character,—a man who seemed to put up his opinions to 
auction, to find who would put most faith in his plans and supply the 
speediest employment for his sword: of superior military skill, but a 
subaltern at mobile from want of principles, notwithstanding the 
firmness of his mind, ‘already—while De Narbonne was minister of 
war—already Girondin by calculation, ready to turn Jacobin within a 
month, and émigré Royalist within a year. The Duc de Broglie: 
admired’ by De Narbonne for’ his lofty mind, his early acquired and 
widely ramified knowledge, his persistent study of public right, his lively 
feeling, his accurate coneeptions of freedom consonant with law—the 
latter, .M. Villemain sadly remarks, as rare and novel in those days as 
they seem to be forgotten in'these. The Marquis de Jaucourt, too: an 
honoured name in French literature, whose intellect was as calm as it 
was broad, a true sage taking part in the revolutions of his time, without 
losing thereby a principle or a friend. The Prince de Ligne : accom- 
plished in court and camp, renowned for his airy graces and his solid ac- 
quirements, a kind of Chevalier de Grammont, though more honest and 
capable of great deeds than Hamilton’s hero,—the esteemed of Maria 
Theresa, the favourite of Catherine II.—type of the society of the past, 
fit to charm the wits of a later generation. Caulaincourt: bound by 
ties so strong to his imperial and imperious master—an enlightened man, 
however, loyal, generous, sincere even to a degree of offence in the free 
vivacity of his language, and on such occasions rather tolerated than 
listened to. Duroc: as sincere and straightforward as Caulaincourt, 
but more gentle and temperate,—the Emperor's friend, if the term may 
be applied to a relation of so much reverence and humble devotion on 





* A compendious abstract of which appeared in this Magazine at the time of 
publication. See New Monthly, Feb., 1854. 
¢ King John. Act IV. 
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one side, and.so much pride and pomp of power on the other. Sébas- 
tiani: a follower in Napoleon’s track, an admirer of his genius, a skil- 
ful and successful agent of his policy on the Bosphorus m 1809, long 
faithful to his cause, but more faithful to the cause of France, as he 
showed ‘by his firm and judicious determination im the Chambre élective 
of the Hundred Days,—almost infallible in the sagacity of good sense 
—imperturbably calm—highly cultivated—one of those rare minds which 
can pass from ‘the action of war to that of peace and legal freedom, 
from the staff of a conqueror to the committees of a legislative chamber 
and the councils of a.constitutional king, without losing by the transit, 
rather indeed gaining by the development of new capacities, ever marked 
by superiority of reason, and a statesmanlike habit of thought. There 
is also a sketch of General Foy, whom, among French orators, Mr. 
Croker makes the representative of the anti-monarchical, anti-aristo- 
cratical, anti-legitimist tendencies of France; attributing in part his 
success in the tribune to the same popular feeling which distinguished 
Béranger among poets and Paul Louis Courier among pamphleteers: 
Foy would spring impulsively from his seat, and scale the tribune, accord- 
ing to the description of M. de Cormenin (‘ Timon”), as if he was 
advancing to victory—when there, “flinging forth his words with a 
haughty air, like Conde flinging his baton of command over the redoubts 
of the enemy.”* There is also a paper devoted to M. de Feletz and 
some of the Salons of his time— including, of course, an account of the 
Journal des Débats, sometimes hiding itself from ministerial vengeance 
under the abstract severity of a certain logic as much proscribed as 
Idéologie itself, sometimes taking the piquant form of a sort of Voltairian 
polemics, which enjoyed a longer term of toleration, but eventually 
became obnoxious too : a journal in which were indirectly defended more 
than one victim or adversary of the Emperor; in which glory under a 
cloud was, still glorified,—Delille, for instance, whose inflexible silence so 
annoyed Versailles, being constantly praised in its columns, and frequent 
homage paid to the genius of Chateaubriand, that other rebel against a 
dominion by which he had once been pressingly wooed and all but won. 
In the Salon scenes we lave a glimpse of Lamartine, in his /égation and 
Harmonie days, reading his newest lyric before a hundred listeners— 
beautiful women, sage critics, eager statesmen, old soldiers, caustic phi- 
losophers : here, in the interval of congratulations to this deputy on last 
night’s speech, or suggestions to that on this morning’s motion, the 
young poett is seen standing, a conspicuous form, his head gracefully 





* “For myself,” adds Timon, “let who will blame my taste, I prefer these rude 
soldiers, who unsheath their sabres and march right upon you, to your soft rheto- 
ricians who assassinate you with pins.”— tudes sur les Orateurs Parlementaires. 

+ Very different was the sort of reception vouchsafed to “the young poet,” at 
his glittering dawn, in ¢his country, at the hands at least of the arch-oracle of 
criticism, the Edinburgh Review. ‘There has appeared within the last year,” 
quoth that blue-and-yellow complexioned cruelty, “a little work entitled ‘ Médi- 
tations Poétiques,’ which has been profusely lauded in certain circles, but which 
appears to us a very unsuccessful attempt to break through the ancien régime of 
the French Parnassus, and transplant the wild and irregular graces of English 
poetry into the trim parterre of the Gallic Muse. What this author’s notions of 
sublimity are, may be collected from the first stanza of one of his ‘ Médita- 
tions :’ 
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bent, as he reads in a melodious voice that no debate bas hitherto strained 
and wearied, those verses on Le Doute, L’Isolement, Le Lac, the first- 
fruits of his genius, songs, M. Villemain says, which no ear had heard be- 
fore, and which the French lan will never let die. General Foy is seen 
pressing the poet’s hands, while he enthusiastically applauds the lyrics, 
and predicts that he will one day be the honour of the Tribune; and 
Benjamin Constant expresses Ais admiration in a calmer style, not with- 
out an air of sober irony,—comparing this new vein of poetry to 
Schiller’s fugitive lyrics—whereupon the ladies present, who only know 
Schiller through this same Benjamin’s sorry translation, call the parallel 
one of exuberant flattery towards the German bard. 

Of the second volume of the Souvenirs, three thousand copies are said 
to have been sold in two days. In England it has been hailed as exhi- 
biting a wonderful mixture of deep reflection, sharp irony, and sadness 
rising into the highest eloquence of expression. In France, “ it burst 
like a sort of intellectual thunderclap in the midst of the dull somnolence 
of the Press, if not of public opinion in Paris.” So writes the Edinburgh 
Review, which is further reminded by this “sensation,” of the vogue of 
certain political pamphlets of Chateaubriand during the troubled times of 
the Restoration ; recognising in Villemain’s Reminiscences the same fire, 
with equal bitterness, and more genuine esprit. Incomplete and episodical 
as may be the character of these Reminiscences, the author fad not 
relied without reason on their securing a cordial reception,—convinced 
that it is something to know the truth even in fragments, and that during 
the half century past the world has seen such mighty spectacles, and had 
such deep lessons of instruction, as cannot be grasped at once in all their 
length and breadth, and from which, therefore, it is useful to select pas- 
sages of an interest valid for all times, and specially useful for these. 

The style of his later works is somewhat less animated and varied than 
of old ; pure, indeed, correct, and impressive, but occasionally sober to a 
degree of sad-coloured sobriety, and lacking spirit aid relief. In his 
finest moods, his style is perhaps one of the safest models in French 
classics that can be proposed for study or imitation. It is a well-bodied, 





“‘<Lorsque du Créateur la parole féconde, 

Dans une heure fatale, eut enfanté le monde 
Des germes du Chaos, 

De son euvre imparfaite il détourna sa face, 

Et d’un pied dédaigneux le langant dans l’espace, 
Rentra dans son repos. 

Va, dit-il,’ &c., &e. 

““Which may be thus not unfairly translated : 


«“ ¢ When the Deity saw what a world he had framed 
From the dulness of Chaos, surprised and ashamed 
He turn’d from his work with disdain; 
Then gave it a kick, to complete its disgrace, 
Which sent it off, spinning through infinite space, 
And return’d to his slumbers again ; 
Saying, “Go and be,” &c., Ke.’ ” 
EpinpurGu Review, November, 1820, 


There is no resisting the wicked wit of this paraphrastic parody. Surely the 
reviewer is self-betrayed, in the composite forces and conspiring force of mirth, 
malice, and metre, as the “ Fudge Family”-man, ‘Tom Moore. 
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fine-flavoured style ; lively without levity, often concise but not elliptical, 

and ornate but not florid. If his similes are sparse, they are significant. 
Speaking of Chateaubriand’s care not to make himself too cheap by 
familiarising the salons with his prem he refers to what An we his- 
tory tells us of the eagles—that these royal birds have their nests at great 
distances from each other, each, it would seem, requiring a vast space free 
for purposes of prey: so with Chateaubriand, who, hovering aloft above 
the world of common men, found more to his taste the numerous holo- 
causts required by his self-love, in the pride and pomp of solitary state, 
than that social condition which involves comparison and perhaps collision 
with contem merit. The poetry of Lucan, asa medley of the lofty 
and the turgid, of inflated beauty and revolting imagery, is compared to 
the palace aaneile and gold, which Nero built on the ashes of Rome. 

The. Jater Greek romances, from which all living colour has disappeared, 

and all distinctive features been effaced, are said to resemble the last faint 
engraving struck off from a used-up plate. Ducis, and his fellows, or fol- 
lowers, in the task of adjusting the shape of William Shakspeare to the 
Procustes’ bed of Gallican taste, are warned that the Englishman’s “ ter- 
rible action, his broad development of passion, are not to be pent up within 
the limits” of French régles : so cabin’d, crib’d, confined, he no longer 
retains his spirit of audacious daring —* his head is tied down with the 
numberless threads of Gulliver.” M. Villemain therefore counsels his 
countrymen—“ Wrap not this giant in swathing-clothes ; leave him to 
bound at will, in wild impetuous unconstraint. “Beware of cutting and 
hacking this forest tree, sprouting out in wanton strength, and of lopping 
its dense dark branches, for the sake of squaring its bared trunk to the 
uniform model of the gardens of Versailles.” The superabounding rich- 
ness of Thomson’s descriptive poetry is said to resemble the purity of 
Virgil’s, much as those Indian statues, on which the artist has conferred 
a multiplicity of arms, to symbolise power, resemble a Greek statue, 
graceful and; lifé-like, expressing strength and motion by the attitude 
alone. Metaphysics, M. Villemain calls ‘ that Penelope’s web, which is 
ever being woven anew.” Bernardin de St. Pierre, as related in time and 
mission to Rousseau, he calls the Elisha on whom the elder seer’s mantle 
had fallen. Mirabeau he likens to Milton’s lion,* in the first débrouille- 
ment of chaos—half lion, half mud (ange), searce able to detach himself 
from the dirt (oue) which encrusts him, even while already he is making 
the lion’s spring, and uttering the lion’s roar. 

But to conclude. The place reserved for M. Villemain in the history 
of French literature it is not difficult to determine, in the judgment of 
Gustave Planche, who assigns to him at the present time, and guarantees 
for him, for a long time to come, the foremost rank in criticism. No one, 
M. Planche asserts, knows better how to put animation into analysis. 
“If now and then he may have been not unjustly charged with a little 





° Now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs, as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

ParapisE Lost: Book VII. 
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timidity in the exposition of his doctrines, he has compensated for it by 
the prodigious services he has rendered to the cause of good taste and 
ebodl sense. Nourished on ancient literature, he has seen the necessity 
of enlarging the horizon of his thought by the assiduous study of modern 
letters ; he has multiplied the points of comparison, and, with wonderful 
art, has acquired a cosmopolitan taste. There is not a nation of Europe 
whose genius he does not understand.”* To the remark that his isa 
natural gift, M. Planche replies, that a gift it is, no doubt, but one that 
would have remained barren of result, had not an every-day system of 
labour made it fruitful; for the very happiest degree of intelligence will 
not of itself avail to penetrate the genius of surrounding nations; for 
such a task there needs wide observation and prolonged experience. A 
special excellence also attributed to M. Villemain is the youthful tone 
which warms his researches in spite of their erudition—erudition too fre- 

uently degrading into cold curiosity, and becoming a simple exercise of 
the memory : whereas with him erudition is not an end but a means, not 
a thing to be displayed but a thing to be transformed, by reflection, dis- 
section, revivification. ‘Enlightened by a study of the greatest models, 
when he sets about the valuation of some work in French or Italian, 
Spanish or English, his judgment is never marked by passion or caprice, 
for he dwells in memory on the immortal types which must guide him.” 
“ His intelligence, never relaxing its activity, lends itself to impressions 
from all sides. He is as open to emotion as if he had not to pass judg- 
ment, and judges without partiality as if he could fortify himself against 
emotion.”¢ Well might the French youth of the last generation hail in 
him the “courageous liberai,” as the Edinburgh Reviewt calls him, who 
denounced as a crime every exclusion of foreign literature and of original 
genius, while the “ most pedantic of the classical school could not choose 
but admire a correctness of diction, a loftiness of style, that at once pro- 
claimed him a disciple of the greatest writers of the siécle de Louis 
Quatorze.” It is under this aspect that he more particularly challenges 
the respect and interest of us islanders—as vindicating the claims of our 
literature on his countrymen, while upholding a devoted but more dis- 
criminating loyalty towards their own. 





* Gustave Planche: “ Ecrivains Modernes de la France.” 1854. 

+ Ibid. 

t The same authority pronounces him the first literary critic of France,—her 
first wsthetiker, to use a German term;—adding, that his earliest years were de- 
voted, especially between 1814 and 1825, “to raising the art whereby the cri- 
ticisms of genius are analysed and explained to the student, to the height of a 
philosophical science.” 
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FONTAINEBLEAU. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


“Tp,” says a modern French writer, “ there ever was a palace that 
led to the imagination, it is Fontainebleau. Here we invoke re- 
collections of all ages, the mysterious visits of ancient kings, the most 
pompous scenes in French history, the great artists employed here,—all 
in their day busy as bees in a hive. Brilliant galleries, priceless pictures, 
fine statues, a perfect mosaic of architecture, showing the varieties of 
ages, tastes, and talents that have been displayed in the construction of 
this palace, a vast forest near with its verdant shade, spreading oaks, 
and wonderful traditions, all, in a word, tells of grandeur, poetry, and 
art; everything inspires the beholder with a desire of knowing from its 
very origin to the present day one of the finest monuments in France.” 

Fontamebleau does not afford those symmetrical proportions favour- 
able to description, This royal residence, enlarged at different periods 
by succeeding monarchs, justifies the bon mot of a witty Englishman, who 
called’ it “‘ a rendezvous of chateaux.” 

The difierent elements of which it is composed form an exception to all 
architectural rules in any other known structure. They serve as an 
index to the state of the arts in France during three centuries—a history 
in themselves. Sebastian Sertio, Jamin, le Primatice, Du Cerceau, Man- 
sard, all successively assisted in its erection. 

Historians are not well agreed as to the derivation of the name of 
Fontainebleau. A great number considered it to be a corruption of 
Fontaine-belle-eau, on account of the fresh and abundant springs that 
are found here ; but this etymology, though poetical, is not true. It 
appears that Bleau was the nate of a person, the proprietor of the 
ground, who was the first to construct a habitation near the spring. 

However, it is very difficult to fix the precise period of the foundation 
of this celebrated royal residence. It has been successively attributed, 
without sufficient reason, to various princes, such as Robert, Louis VIL, 
and Louis 1X. It is certain, that towards the middle of the twelfth 
century a forest and a royal residence existed at Fontainebleau. A dona- 
tion of the time of Louis VII. to some neighbouring monks bears this 
inscription—‘“ Actum publice apud Fontene Bleaudi in palatio nostro.” 
This residence, like Versailles, became from a mere hunting-box a sump- 
tuous residence, by the successive additions of the greatest French 
monarehs. Louis VII. built a chapel here, dedicated to St. Saturnin. 
Philip Augustus added considerably to the building. There remain 
various acts of this prince dated from this residence, among others one by 
which he gives to the Hoétel-Dieu, at Nemours, all the bread remaining 
from his table during his stay at Fontainebleau. 

St. Louis added much to the constructions of his predecessors; among 
other apartments, a pavilion that still bears his name, although rebuilt by 
Francis I. St. Louis, in several of his letters, calls this “place “ Our 
Desert,” which seems to imply that Fontainebleau in his time was not of 
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considerable extent. The room is still shown where this just and — 
sovereign, being dangerously ill, gave what he supposed to be his dying 
advice to his son. Philippe le Bel was born and died at Fontainebleau. 

Charles V. formed the magnificent library—the first of the kind in 
France. To render it worthy of his royal name he employed all the 
litterati in France and in foreign countries to collect the best books for 
him, and wishing to make it universally useful, he enriched it with the 
best translations. Towards 1364 Charles V. formed another library at 
Paris. 

Charles VII. much embellished this residence, and, amongst other 
things, added various paintings. 

The library having been pillaged by the English under his reign, 
was reconstructed by Louis XI., and received great additions by the 
diseovery of printing, Jately introduced into France. Charles VIII. 
enriched it with the Greek and Latin collections of the kings of 
Naples, the only substantial fruit of the conquest of that kingdom ; and 
Louis XIL., after having removed it to Blois—then the residence of the 
court —added to it all the books from the dibrary of Pavia, brought back 
by him from his expedition to the Milanese. 

The reign of Francis I. is particularly connected with Fontainebleau. 
He made various changes in the chateau; many buildings were recon- 
structed, and new ones erected, while vast gardens, designed by Pri- 
maticcio, contributed to the beauty of this residence. These gardens, 
admirable in that age, but destroyed to suit the taste of Louis XIV., 
excited the liveliest admiration at a period when the arts were only 
beginning to reappear. All contemporaries speak with admiration of 
Fontainebleau. Many brilliant fetes were held there under Francis on 
the occasion of the Emperor Charles V. passing through France. 

Among the constructions of Francis I., which indicate not a little the 
too gallaut character of that monarch, was a bath surrounded by mirrors, 
situated in a grotto in the garden of pine-trees. There is a curious 
anecdote related of this bath. 

When James V. of Scotland came into France to demand the hand of 
Madeleine, daughter of Francis I., his impatience to behold the princess 
caused him to commit a great indiscretion, if a conversation whieh took 
place between himself and Henri II. is to be believed. 

‘You may remember,” said the Seoteh monarch to Henri IL., “ that 
at the beginning of the summer Madeleine wished to bathe, and chose as 
the place of her bath that magnificent grotto constructed by your father, 
Francis I., and joining the apartments of the Duchesse d’Etampes. I 
was acquainted with the secret of the arch, where, by means of a reflect- 
ing mirror set in the rock, the person bathing could be distinctly visible, 
The king, your father, had let me into this secret. 1 gained by bribes 
the officer who had charge of the grotto, and he placed me in the niche 
just before the princess entered the bath. Pardon me, my dear prince, 
this audacity, and let the purity of my intentions plead my excuse. 
Indeed, I was in the sequel sufficiently punished for my temerity.—You 
imagine my audacity was successful?—Well, you are both right and 
wrong, for, up to a certain point, all went well; but the niche became any- 
thing but an agreeable position when I heard the princess whom I loved 
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so distractedly, and whom I was on the point of marrying, declare to her 
companion, Mademoiselle de Venddme, that she felt anything but indif- 
ferent to Don Juan, the handsome natural son of the Emperor 
Charles V., and that if she were married to me (the King of Scotland), 
she should look on herself as a miserable victim of state policy !” 

Notwithstanding this frank avowal of the Princess Madeleine, James 
could not make up his mind to resign her, and although he had 
heard this confession from the lips of the princess herself, he continued 
to solicit her hand from her father, and press his suit with herself. The 
marriage took place in January, 1537. 

But, says Brantéme, when Madeleine arrived in Scotland, she found the 
country very different to what it had been described to her, and a sad 
contrast to la belle France. She uttered but few complaints, and only 
repeated continually to herself, ‘“ Alas! I would be a queen!” veiling 
her melancholy and her ambition under a garment of patience. Made- 
leine was miserable; she could not bear the severe climate of Scotland nor 
the savage manners of the inhabitants. She faded like a fair flower trans- 
amen into an uncongenial soil, and died of grief about six months after 
ler marriage. 

The grotto of the garden of pines is now entirely destroyed, and the 
tell-tale mirror has disappeared, but there are some frescoes still visible 
that mark the situation of the celebrated bath of the Duchesse d’ Etampes., 

The room is yet shown at Fontainebleau where Francis I. received the 
beautiful Diana of Poictiers, when that noble dame came sobbing and in 
tears to supplicate pardon for her father, coudemned to death for treason. 
Diana was covered with a long black veil, which shrouded her charm- 
ing features as under a sombre cloud.. The monarch at first sternly 
refused the appeals she addressed to his mercy. The heart of Diana 
was bursting with emotion, and for a moment she lost all consciousness. 
The gallant Francis was not slow in offering his assistance to the dis- 
tressed beauty. He placed her on a couch, the black veil which had 
before covered her was displaced, and the countenance of Diana was re- 
vealed to him in all its dazzling beauty. The king was astonished at 
the ravishing sight, and contemplated for some time her lovely face with 
boundless admiration. His sense of justice, which the entreaties of the 
daughter had failed to touch, was disarmed by the sight of such charms. 
Her prayer was granted, and the life of her father spared. 

Francis was not without reason styled ‘the restorer of literature and 
art.” Besides the numerous palaces he built, in whose construction and 
embellishment he employed the first painters and architects of Italy, he 
made a collection of all the rare and ancient manuscripts, in which he was 
aided by the learned litterati of his day. The library of Fontainebleau, 
red to almost a name, was reorganised by Francis, who employed 
for that purpose Guillaume Budé, one of the most erudite men then 
living. 

There is extant an anecdote of Bude, which shows his extraordinary 
application to study, and the little attention he paid to the more material 
and sublunary cares of life. One day he was engaged in study in his 
house at Paris, when a servant, rushing into the room, informed him that 
the house was on fire. “Go and tell my wife,” replied he, without 
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ae his eyes; “you know I never attend to any of the household 
irs.” 

Loaded with favours by Francis I., who named him to some valuable 
situations, he never could bear to tear himself from his beloved books to 
attend to the duties his appointments imposed on him. “ The liberality 
of the king and the confidence of the people,” said he, complainingly, 
“* will have the effect at last of making me utterly ignorant.” 

Henri II., Charles [X., and Henri III., all continued the embel- 
lishment of Fontainebleau, making it their residence from time to 
time, Henri IV. at delighted in Fontainebleau. He spent in 
buildings and additions to the palace and the park two million four 
hundred thousand eight hundred livres—an immense sum for that 
period. Henri liked this palace particularly; he never, however, was 
perfectly happy either here or elsewhere, unless La belle Gabrielle was 
beside him. ‘What would you have!” he used to say to his friends 
when speaking on this subject; “ after all the reverses 1 have encountered, 
and all the battles I have fought, I want to enjoy myself, and to pass 
some jovial days at least. I am never happy but with my son and with 
his dear mother.” At that time he had no other child but Cesar, created 
Duc de Vendéme, whose mother, the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées, was 
his mistress. As s specimen of his attachment to this lady, a letter is 
subjeined that he wrote to her from Fontainebleau in the autumn of 
1599, entreating her to join bim forthwith : 


“From our delicious Wilderness of Fontaine-belle-Eau. 
“My prarest Love,—The courier has arrived this evening. I sent 
him quickly to you, because he toid me that you had ordered his imme- 
diate return in order to have some news of me. I am well, thank God ; 
the only malady I endure is the violent longing I have again to behold 
you.” 


The next day Gabrielle was at Fontainebleau. 

In 1599, Henri IV. received Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, here. 
It was most probable that during this visit those intrigues were begun 
that ended by conducting Biron to the scaffold—Biron who, after having 
bravely fought for Henri, being honoured by his friendship, and having 
received from him the staff of maréchal as a reward, fell in the midst of 
prosperity, when his conspiracies with Spain—then the bitterest enemy 
of France—were discovered, as well as various other intrigues against 
his sovereign, he having been seduced by the caresses and the mag- 
nificent promises made to him by his country’s foes. The king was at 
Fontainebleau when the guilt of Biron was first discovered. Nothing 
could exceed the grief he felt at the treachery of the maréchal, to whom 
he was personally much attached. He sent for Sully, and throwing his 
arms round him with great emotion, said to him, ‘Sully, I am betrayed 
by a friend. Biron has conspired against me.” Sully advised the king 
to have Biron arrested in his own house. Henri would not consent to 
this ; he wished first to have an interview with his former friend, and 
induce him to acknowledge his crime, in order afterwards at once to for- 
give him. The maréchal was summoned to court without delay, He 
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at first hesitated, but reassured by his accomplices, who persuaded 
him that it was impossible the king could be acquainted with the con- 
spiracy, roceeded to Fontainebleau, and arrived there the 13th of June, 
1602. His entry created quite a sensation, for every one suspected his 
treason, and all were on the gui vive to know what steps would be taken 
against him. 

Biron resisted with haughty obstinacy all the efforts of his magnani- 
mous sovereign to draw from him an acknowledgment of his treason, or 
some expressions of regret and repentance. “Sully,” said Henri to his 
minister, “ Biron is indeed a most unhappy man. I really have a great 
inclination to pardon him, to forget the past, and behave to him as if I 
had never known it. I pity him profoundly. I cannot endure to punish 
so brave a man—one who has served me for so many years, and for 
whom I have felt so much friendship. All my fear is, that if I pardon 
him he will never pardon me, and may revenge himself on my children 
or my kingdom.” 

The king determined to make a last appeal to his treacherous general. 
One evening, after playing at cards, he summoned Biron into his cabinet, 
and thus addressed him : 

** Maréchal, I wish to learn from your own mouth circumstances which, 
to my sorrow, Iam too well acquainted with. 1 promise you my fergive- 
ness for whatever you have done against me ; only confess frankly what 
your conduct has been. All shall be covered with the royal mantle of 
mercy. I will protect you, and everything shall be buried in eternal 
silence !” 

“This is strange language to an honest man,” replied the obstinate 
maréchal. ‘I never had any desire but to be your faithful servant.” 

“ Would to God that were true,” replied the king. Then, turning on 
him a look of compassion, he left the room, saying, “ Adieu, Maréchal 
Biron.” 

A few moments afterwards Biron was arrested in the very palace where 
he had been sumn.oned to justify himself. Once in the hands of justice, 
aud condemned to death, he now vainly solicited a pardon which Henri 
would once willingly have granted to him, if he had only confessed his 
delinquency. The ouly favour he could obtain was, that he should 
undergo the extreme penalty of the law in private within the walls of his 

rison. 

: Louis XIII., that feeble, timid, suspicious son of the gallant Henri IV. 
and of Marie de Medicis, was born at Fontainebleau. During his whole 
life, this prince was governed by Cardinal Richelieu. History seems only 
to have preserved his name in order to mark the era of an imperious 
minister, or as a period of repose for the mind, passing from the inordi- 
nate licentiousness of his father’s conduet to the pompous though scanda- 
lous amours of his son, Louis XIV. 

The sight of youth and beauty were not, however, without very par- 
ticular attractions for Louis XIII., yet his attachments were entirely 
platonie—a union of kindred souls that excluded all idea of sensuality — 
truly, a most singular exception in the annals of royal intrigues! Some 
account of these liasons must, I imagine, be agreeable to the reader, 

and I shall, therefore, enter into the details of various scenes in the life 
of Mademoiselle de Hautefort and of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, the 
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two favourites who have afforded the almost singular instance offered by 
history of influence acquired by beauty and maintained by virtue. 

Anne of Austria, and wife of Louis XIII., was born in the same month 
of the same year, 1601, as he was himself, and they were married at the 
age of fifteen. The mind of the queen was already formed; she was 
lively, clever, and brilliant. Louis, who still remained a child, was 
naturally timid and melancholy, and she felt her superiority over him. It 
is easy to govern those who are of an imbecile or indolent disposition 
without pleasing them, but love is often not gained by a display of supe- 
— The admiration extorted by the superior mind from one conscious 
of inferiority is, after all, only a kind of wonder often mixed with envy, 
which, far from gaining the affections, only serves to alienate and repulse 
those tenderer feelings. The queen might and ought to have governed 
Louis, but she wanted those qualities that were calculated to gain his heart. 
Louis admired her beauty, but was terrified at her vivacity. Her gaiety, 
her frankness, and general taste for all kinds of amusements, jarred against 
the austerity of his principles, and from the very commencement of their 
union he lived as much estranged from her as the rules of etiquette 
permitted. 

Marie de Medicis, who then held the reins of government, dreading 
the power that a young and beautiful wife might exercise over him, used 
every endeavour to confirm these painful impressions in the mind of the 
king, and increase his disinclination towards Anne of Austria. ‘The 
first years of their marriage passed away in mutual indifference. ‘The 
queen uttered no complaints, she showed no vexation, but among her 
favourite friends she expressed herself in a style of very indiscreet raillery 
on the character and conduct of her husband. If the reproaches of a 
neglected wife are wearisome, at least they are flattering to a husband’s 
vanity ; but ridicule on subjects that ought to produce sorrow and distress 
is not to be pardoned, for it is the certain indication of scorn or of in- 
sensibility. Reports of the queen’s expressions, heightened by the malice 
of those whose interest it was to widen the breach, were not wanting to 
alienate still further the mind of Louis. His was of a disposition neither 
to hide nor to display his displeasure with violence, much less to seek for 
explanations. He took no care to disguise his annoyance, and showed his 
feelings by a cold and disdainful silence. The pride of the queen was 
wounded. ‘Too young to be fully aware of the probable danger and 
misery of her future position, and entirely deprived of all judicious 
advice, she took no steps to reconcile herself to the king, and their mis- 
understanding grew into irreconcilable dislike. 

Louis XIII. was neither without sense nor religion; his conduct was 
irreproachable, and he was not wanting in courage, but he had none of 
those virtues that insure domestic happiness; he failed equally in his 
duties as a son, a husband, and a brother, and was neither a great prince 
nor a good king. For in a sovereign, indolence and weakness become often 
the most fatal of vices, a certain strength and fortitude of character being 
absolutely necessary in those who are entrusted with the burden of 
the state. Educated in the midst of ever-recurring wars and rebellions, 
Louis knew nothing of royalty but its cares and anxieties; he only ex- 
perienced the lassitude and weariness of power without any of its enjoy- 


ments. He had been badly educated, and when arrived at that age when 
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his own sense and application might have remedied this neglect, he mis- 
took his ignorance for incapacity, and took no measures for self-improve- 
ment. Those who desired to govern under his name were very careful 
not to enlighten him as to his own powers; his idleness was, moreover, 
favoured by natural indolence, it being easier to doubt his own powers of 
acquirement than to apply himself to conquer such deficiencies. The fame 
of Henri IV., and the admiration his memory inspired, instead of filling 
his son with emulation, seemed only to have the effect of still further dis- 
couraging him. The most brilliant examples are not always the most 
useful. Emulation may be extinguished by the excessive superiority of 
the model, or the only sentiment it inspires may end in nothing but 
a barren enthusiasm. But there was at least this difference between 
Louis XIII. and the Fainéant kings, his predecessors, though similar 
to him in many other respects: he did not, at any rate, betray or leave 
to chance the best interests of his country; his mind and his principles 
at least induced him to select a worthy deputy for his delegated au- 
thority. He did not resign the reins of government without considera- 
tion, and he displayed discernment in entrusting them into the most able 
hands. But from that moment he considered himself liberated from all 
the responsibilities of royalty. He abdicated without deseending from 
the throne, and by this dishonourable abandonment of his duties, which 
only showed his impotence and incapacity, without any of the philosophic 
contempt or disregard of the advantages attending them which a voluntary 
resignation of the legitimate exercises of power would have displayed,—he 
lost the respect due to his position, yet still remained responsible for 
the sufferings inflicted on his people. That people ceased not to reproach 
him with every mishap that occurred, and at the same time refused to allow 
him any share of the glories of his reign. Posterity has confirmed this 
severe but equitable sentence. 

The idle disposition of Louis made a prime minister absolutely necessary, 
and his heart yearned after a friend to whose bosom he could confide his 
sorrows and disappointments. Henri IV. had found many faithful and 
attached servants, but his son met only with favourites. An attachment 
of a deeper kind, but which the purity of his heart induced him to mis- 
take for friendship, long occupied him. Among the queen’s ladies of 
honour he particularly noticed Mademoiselle de Hautefort. Her discre- 
tion and her virtue first attracted him, and formed her greatest charm. 
Such a reputation in a young and beautiful woman was the most potent 
seduction that could be offered to the king. Mademoiselle de Hautefort 
was ambitious and talented, and of rather a serious turn of mind; her 
conversation was most agreeable to him, and she soon gained his confi- 
dence. It was observed with surprise that the king, after his daily visits 
to the queen, with whom he ouly stayed a few minutes, remained for 
whole hours in a boudoir contiguous to her apartments, where at certain 
hours he met Mademoiselle de Hautefort, accompanied by others of the 
maids of honour. Here, in the recess of a bay-window, Louis. seated him- 
self by her side, and while conversing in a low voice, forgot how the hours 
fled in interminable conversations, where such a naughty word as love was 
not even mentioned. The purity of his conduct was so thoroughly known 
that this kind of intimacy did not damage in the slightest degree the 
reputation of the young lady, It is true that, in order to prevent even the 
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shadow of suspicion, Mademoiselle de Hautefort repeated to the queen 
every word that the king had uttered. This platonic attachment was the 
subject of much amusement in the queen’s circle, and Mademoiselle de 
Hautefort herself took rather a delight in ridiculing the sentiments and 
conduct of her august lover, which was neither prudent nor right in her 
to do. She ought either to have refused to become the confidante of the 
king, or to have faithfully kept the secrets he entrusted to her. 

After some months Louis discovered her treachery, as several circum- 
stances were repeated to him again that he had only mentioned to 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort. He had every reason to feel himself offended 
as her friend and her sovereign, but he did not openly complain. Made- 
moiselle de Hautefort, however, was deprived of her situation and exiled. 
After the loss of his confidante, Louis again shut himself up in his apart- 
ments, and became more shy and more reserved than ever. At this 

iod he suffered much vexation, caused by the animosity of the queen- 
mother to Cardinal Richelieu. Marie de Medicis was obstinate and 
narrow-minded ; her unbounded ambition was unaided by judgment; she 
was imperious, and at the same time weak, violent, and inconstant—at 
once opiniated and obstinate when her passions were concerned. She was 
guided rather by the heart than the head, and became therefore the dupe 
of favourites ; but still she wished to exercise the most despotic power over 
France. Her bad temper and her violence had already deprived her of 
her husband’s affection. The same imperious temper alienated from her 
a son naturally affectionate and devoted, and her insatiable ambition forced 
that minister, who owed his elevation to her favour, ultimately to become 
her enemy. Richelieu did all that was possible to combat her preposses- 
sions : he supplicated, he entreated, he knelt, he even shed tears ; but the 
queen was inflexible. Louis, alarmed, or rather annoyed, at these disputes, 
neither acted as became a son nor a sovereign. He might at once have 
ended all internal discord by demanding of the queen, as a sovereign, and 
entreating her with all the filial respect of a son, to cease from further in- 
terference with the affairs of state. But he only requested where he ought 
to have commanded, and ended by basely sacrificing his mother, because 
he wanted the necessary courage to act with firmness, and expose himself 
to the chance of an unpleasant outbreak, It is thus that weakness often 
drives the mind to more violent resolutions than even passion, which at 
least calms down after any vehement outbreak. Louis knew well that 
the measure he meditated would excite the rage of his mother to the very 
highest pitch; but in determining her exile, he imagined he would at 
least be spared the embarrassment of having personally to endure face to 
face her invectives and reproaches. He was aware that public opinion 
would be against him, but he flattered himself that it would never reach 
his ears; in a word, he only feared personally fo see and to hear what 
might give annoyance. Such are the vices of weak characters. 

He hastened to hide himself in one of the royal residences in the 
country, when the letter announcing her exile was to be presented to 
Marie de Medicis, giving her the choice of remaining at Compiégne or 
in the chateaux of Angers, of Nevers, or of Moulins. The disgrace 
of a sovereign wanting in intellect and discernment is the more over- 
whelming, because generally unexpected. The same weakness of cha- 
racter that leads to the commission of imprudences, shuts the eyes of the 
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understanding to the dangerous consequences sure to be the result. Maric 
de Medicis was overwhelmed. Anne of Austria, on hearing of this event, 
saw only in her unfortunate mother-in-law (who had neverceased to perse- 
cute the young queen) an unhappy parent. She flew to her apartment, 
threw herself into her arms, mingled her tears with those of Marie de 
“Medicis, and promised to employ all the httle influence she possessed in her 
favour. She kept her word ; but although in reality her conduct was irre- 
roachable, her position was neither that of a happy nor respected wife. 
Her intercession appeared to Louis XIII. only a pretext for censuring his 
conduct, and he coldly desired her to be silent. Some days after the 
queen-mother, who had selected Compiégne as her residence, disappeared, 
and went imto another country. All the courtiers assured Cardinal 
Richelieu, who repeated it to the kmg, that Marie de Medicis was hated 
by the public, who felt no interest in her fate, and that every one entirely 
approved of her exile, as a measure rendered necessary by her un- 
bounded ambition. Louis was not so foolish as to be entirely duped by 
these false representations ; but flattery, even where it fails to convince, 
raises at least a kind of doubt in the mind, which is itself agreeable. 

Some days after the disappearance of Marie de Medicis, the Princess 
Marie of Mantova proposed to the queen to confer the situation of Made- 
moiselle de Hautefort, which had remained vacant, to Mademoiselle de la 
Fay ette, to whose family she was much attached. The queen, quite de- 
spairing of obtaining the recal of the former, promised to ask the king. 
Louis at once complied with her wish, delighted to see by this demand that 
the queen had renounced all idea of recalling Mademoiselle de Hautefort. 

Mademoiselle de la F ayette, the daughter of an illustrious house, was 
the last representative in the male line of the famous Maréchal de la 
Fayette, who gained so much renown in 1421 at the battle of Baugé, in 
Anjou, and who afterwards contributed by his valour and activity in 
driving the English out of the kingdom. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, an 
orphan from her cradle, had been educated by her aunt, the Comtesse de 
Brégi, who placed her in a convent until she was fifteen, after which 
period her house became her future home, where Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette was gradually accustomed to do the honours before being in- 
troduced by her friend into the great world. The cortesse was a 
widow, rich, and very old; she had no ehildren, and loved and adored 
her niece as her child, looking on her as the person whom she intended 
to make her future heiress. The young lady joined to the most enchant- 
ing beauty and great acquirements the utmost propriety of conduct. She 
had already passed her twenty-third year, and every one was surprised 
that, amongst her numerous admirers, no ove had as yet succeeded in 
winning her regard. The Comtesse de Brégi had experienced all the 
miseries of an ill-assorted marriage formed in extreme youth; she, there- 
fore, left entirely to her niece the decision of her future destiny, and far 
from pressing her marriage, she continually exhorted her not to decide 
on any one without most mature reflection. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette had all the principles that can be imparted 
by a careful education, and her religious views were sincere and well 
grounded. She was, moreover, prudent, discreet, and sensible ; her imagi- 
nation lively, her soul lofty, generous, and full of sensibility ; her spirits 
gay, yet equable. The purity of her mind appeared in a certain calm 
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and peaceful expression that can only be imparted by internal goodness, 
and which was displayed in all she did. It was easy to see no passion 
had as yet ruffled the calm of that gentle soul; always happy in be rself, 
she had experienced no internal conflicts, and the caitations of envy, pride, 
or vanity were utterly unknown to her. Every one was at ease in her 
company, her conversation possessed those peculiar charms of grace and 


tact that never fail to attract, added to an unaffected gentleness of 


bearing free from all pretensions. She possessed that. gift (so rare in a 
woman) of charming without effect or display, and when all around her 
were delighted, envy itself could not be irritated, so little had she tried 
even to attract attention. She excused the faults of others, and indeed 
avoided making herself acquainted with them; it was enough for her to 
suspect their existence, to turn away her mind from their consideration 
as one turns from an unpleasant picture. There are many qualities 
that are apparent in a first interview, and there are others which only 
become visible by degrees and after long acquaintance. All are sensible 
of the brilliancy of a magnificent day, but it is time only that can make 

manifest the happy influence of pure air and a fine climate; so was it 
with the admirable qualities of Mademoiselle de la Fayette. No shadow, 
no contrast made one particular qualification stand out in relief more 
than another. It was impossible not to think ber clever and fascinating, 
but it required time and observation to discover the full extent of her 
superiority. 

The day that Mademoiselle de la Fayette was presented at court by the 
Princess Marie of Mantova she was magnificently dressed ; aii admired 
the extreme beauty of the maid of honour, and were charmed with an 
indescribable attraction about her. The king, evidently struck by the 
naiveté and elegance of her, whom he then saw for the first time, ap- 
proached Mademoiselle de la Fayett., and complimented her warmly 
on her beauty and graceful manners. The maid of honour only blushed 
and made no reply. 

The king was present on the morrow at the queen’s reception ; he was 
more affable than even on the former occasion, and seemed entirely 
oceupied with Mademoiselle de la Fayette. 

The court was at this moment agitated by political events. The 
Spaniards were making the most alarming progress in rance; they had 
made good a descent into Provence on one side, and on the other had 
taken Corbie, in Picardy. Louis had announced that very morning 
at the council that he intended at once to take the command in person 
against the Spaniards. Men and money were both wanting, and 
the situation of France was so alarming, that even the genius of 
Richelieu was perplexed, anc for a time he contemplated resigning his 
post. The Cardinal of La Vallette, however, reanimated his hopes 
and his courage, and the glory of France served as 2 specious pretext for 
still retaining the sovereign authority entrusted to him. Louis, on the 
eve of departure, and in a situation so critical, excited general in- 
terest and uttention. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who until this 
time had felt only a certain degree of esteem for him, now beheld 
in Louis a courageous soldier. She forgot his weakness and his faults; 
she could only remember his perscnal courage, his amiable qualities, 
and the dangers he was about to encounter. The melancholy though 
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472 Fontainebleau. 
composed demeanour of the king added to the interest with which he 
secretly began to inspire her, especially when Louis XIII. publicly 
announced that he should depart as soon as the levy of twenty thou- 
sand men, making at Paris by his order, was completed. 

The queen and all her ladies were playing at cards. The king was 
seated by the side of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and was speaking in 
general terms of the melancholy anticipations felt by all those about to 
leave for the war. 

‘“‘ Happy,” said the king, “is the man who feels that he is personally 
regretted—he has a motive in desiring glory. Those who are beloved 
must indeed seek fame with ardour. But when no one cares for one— 
when the mind feels that it possesses no kindred sympathy—then even 
success is valueless, without merit, and without reward.” 

These words affected the pretty maid of honour. The king observed 
it. He looked at her fixedly, and after a moment’s silence again ad- 
dressed her. 

“| hope,” said he, in a low voice, ‘‘that this conversation will be re- 
sumed. I anxiously desire F 

At these words he rose, without waiting for a reply. Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette followed him with her eyes, and all the rest of the evening 
experienced an involuntary absence of mind. 

The Duchesse de Chevreuse, whose taste for intrigue had been increased 
by considerable practical experience, had already remarked the king’s 
budding attachment. She went to Mademoiselle de la Fayette and told 
her that all the world saw that the king was in love with her. ‘“ But in 
his fashion,” added she, “he loves you timidly, modestly, even in his 
most secret thoughts there would not be an idea of anything more 
profane. The Comte de la Meilleraie assures me that the king shows 
every sign of having conceived a violent passion for you—much more 
violent, in fact, than he ever felt for Mademoiselle de Hautefort, to whom, 
indeed, he never really was attached.”’ 

“I do not know the king well enough yet to give an opinion about 
him,” replied Mademoiselle de la Fayette, ‘ but I confess I have already 
lost many of my prepossessions against him. He certainly is capable of 
friendship, and only desires to open his heart to a real friend; but his 
confidence has been abused. He seeks, perhaps, to hear the truth, and 
he may be worthy of hearing it. If he asks counsel of me I shall not 
dissemble any of my opinions.” 

“7 am sure if you could only inspire him with courage to reign him- 
self, and to shake off the sway of the cardinal, you would render a vast 
service to France.” 

*‘ Oh, that is quite chimerical. The king would never consult me. He 
will never ask me to tell him the truth; and, moreover, he is going away.”’ 

“ Well, he will meet you again on his return.” 

*‘ Dear duchess, we really must not talk such nonsense; yet I do pity 
this prince, naturally brave, good, and accomplished, who so ill fulfils his 
glorious destiny. It is evident he is aware of this. He suffers—he is 
wretched. If he had had one true friend he might, perhaps, have proved 
a worthy successor to Henri IV. This idea makes me quite miserable. 
I still have hope, for he is yet young. Did you hear that he spoke this 
morning with great firmness to the parliamentary deputies who had re- 
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fused to enregister the edicts necessary for raising the money indispensable 
for the maintenance of the army ?” 

‘Yes... ‘The money I demand,’ said he, ‘is neither to be wasted in 
gambling nor in idle expenses. Ido not demand it for myself, but for 
the interest of the nation. Those who oppose my pleasure in this injure 
me more than the Spaniards; but I shall find means to be obeyed.’ ” 

“ What energy there is in that speech! Oh, I am certain that he is 
not appreciated. 

The following days the king regularly visited the queen, and appeared 
much engrossed with Mademoiselle de la Fayette; but his timidity did not 
allow him to remain long at a time with her, for he could not but per- 
ceive that they were both observed with curiosity. The night before his 
departure for the army he went in the morning to see the queen, and on 
leaving her apartments he stopped in the ante-chamber, where the maids 
of honour were assembled. He approached Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
who was standing with one of the other maids of honour in a large bay- 
window. This lady at once retired, and the king, taking her place, 
desired Mademoiselle de la Fayette to seat herself beside him. She, 
finding herself'separated in a manner from her companions, and ¢éte-a- 
téte with the king, recollected with extreme agitation and emotion that 
it was in this manner, during his iatson with Mademoiselle de Hautefort, 
that the king had conversed with her. 

‘I come,” said the king to her, in a low and trembling voice—“ I 
eome to bid you adieu.” 

At these words Mademoiselle de la Fayette bowed, utterly unable to 
articulate; and Louis started at seeing tears roll down her cheeks. 

“T have enjoyed during the course of my life,’ said he, * few moments 
of happiness, but this instant is one of the——” 

At these words, pronounced in a low voice, trembling with emotion, 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette became sensibly affected, and replied, that 
“he would find every loyal heart experienced the same emotion she felt, 
if his majesty would only condescend to inform himself personally of the 
sentiments of his subjects.” 

‘“‘ No, mademoiselle,” said Louis, “I only wish to hear yours; and if 
in you I find that friendship I have sought so long in vain, my entire 
confidence shall be the reward. I go to-morrow, but I shall cherish this 
tender recollection in my heart. Continue to think of me, I entreat, with 
the same touching sensibility. If it pleases Heaven to preserve me, it will 
be my greatest consolation.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the Duchesse de Chevreuse, wha, 
on leaving the queen’s apartment, passed through the ante-room. The 
king, who had risen, was opening the door. He advanced towards the 
duchess, and addressed her in some embarrassment. The duchess instantly 
seized on this moment, when she saw he was confused, to request a favour. 
Such a petition at that moment entirely removed all recollection of the 
scene that had just taken place, and at once relieved the king from em- 
barrassment, who, in gratitude for the tact shown by the duchess, at once 
and most graciously granted her request. When he had left the room, 
the duchess seated herself by Mademoiselle de la Fayette, laughing at 
what had passed, who, somewhat recovered from her agitation, was 
stitching away with exemplary diligence at a small piece of embroidery 
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she held in her hand. Smiling at the duchess, she asked her the reason 
of her mirth. 

“1 am laughing,” replied she, “at the idea of the admirable presence 
of mind I have just shown; and as you are but a débutante at court, I 
will give you a little description of it for your especial instruction. The 
king does not exactly hate me, but at the same time no love is lost be- 
tween us. He is afraid of my flightiness and my inclination to turn every- 
thing into ridicule. Certainly, of all the persons who might have inter- 
— your conversation, I am the very last he would have desired to 
behold. He advanced towards me full of confusion. I at once saw the 
advantage I might derive from this favourable opportunity. I know 
that when people are afraid they are always obliging, particularly at the 
first moment. Well, I at once requested a favour that is of great im- 
—— to me; and, as I foresaw he did not hesitate to grant it, I shall 

grateful, and will tell no one of this little adventure. But do own now 
that it was capital ?” 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette would agree to nothing of the sort. She 
affected not even to understand what the duchess meant. She endea- 
voured to represent the marked preference shown for her by the king as 
simple politeness. 

The duchess ridiculed both her reserve and her prudery. 

“* When the king returns,” continued she, “we will resume this con- 
versation. My good advice shall be at your service; and if you will only 
follow my directions, in six months you will upset the whole court, which, 
truth to say, will be all the better shee a general regeneration. We live 
in a state of horrible apathy —nothing advances—everything is paralysed. 
We are terribly in want of life and animation, and nothing will be more 
easy than for you to accomplish all this, if you will only follow precisely 
the plan I will trace out for you.” 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette chose only to understand as a joke this, in 
fact, serious admonition of the Duchesse de Chevreuse. 

As soon as Mademoiselle de la Fayette was left to herself she made a 
pretext for retiring, and, shutting herself up alone in her room, sat down 
to reflect calmly on the farewell of the king. At last he had spoken out. 
He wanted a friend—he had made choice of one, and had promised, 
moreover, his entire confidence. His religious principles were too well 
known to have given ground for the slightest suspicion during his Haison 
with Mademoiselle de Hautefort; it would, therefore, be absurd in her to 
reject his proffered friendship. The pretty maid of honour greatly desired 
to see Louis XIII. displaying rather more firmness of character than was 
his wont ; she fervently wished to emancipate him from the dominion of 
Richelieu, who, appropriating all the glory attached to the throne, only 
left to his pupil the responsibility of governing, and the reproach of being 
governed. This weakness was a fault which, to be frank, by no means 
annoyed her; on the contrary, she, as well as other women, liked a feeble 
character. To correct, to perfect, to suggest, is with them to act, to 
domineer, to reign ; it is the only legitimate province that nature has 
granted to the sex, of which no effort can ever | aren them. With what 
lofty <rankness, with what energy Mademoiselle de la Fayette proposed 
to address the king, and to open her heart to him. She did not doubt 
that in reality he possessed much more firmness of character than was 
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uly supposed. Had he not addressed the parliament with the 
utmost decision? Did he not display much vigour in continuing the war, 
and in placing himself in person at the head of his troops? With his 
mind and his sensibility guided by good advice, why might he not equal 
the renown of his gallant father? Why, indeed, might he not surpass 
him? The influence of friendship would restore his activity; it would 
inspire him with a taste for business. He already co and 
acquirements, and he was superior to Henri IV. in his aa aa 
ciples, both of unspotted purity. In a word, if it were desirable to possess 
the esteem and confidence of a hero, it was a still nobler task to form one, 
and to render him worthy of the admiration of the whole universe. 

All these seductive yet vague ideas passed through the brain of La 
Fayette, they took root there, were gradually developed, and raised her 
hopes and her feelings to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. The king took 
his departure next morning at daybreak, and almost all the courtiers, both 
young and old, followed him. After they had left, many ladies affected 
an exaggerated display of anxiety, and many more betrayed, in spite 
of themselves, secret regrets that they would fain have concealed. This 
affectation on one side, and constraint on the other, diffused a cloud of 
dulness and ennui over the whole court. At last every one was of 
opinion that some amusement must be invented, and, without in words 
admitting that any one could possibly be entertained during such an 
anxious moment, all the usual amusements were recommenced with re- 
newed ardour. 

News soon arrived from the army announcing brilliant successes, due 
to the valour of the king and the bravery of the French troops. 

During this time of glory and of peril Louis XIII. was no longer that 
timid, feeble prince, often almost overlooked in his own court; he was 
metamorphosed, indeed, and became suddenly a brilliant monarch, every 
way worthy of the throne. He was described as ever foremost in danger, 
leading his troops into action in person. Al! parties agreed in applauding 
his conduct: he was loved and admired—he really reigned. 

Every day that his absence lasted, and every fresh intelligence that 
arrived, added to the state of excitement in which Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette found herself. Her own perfect purity ensured her safety. Such 
an attachment could not alarm her, for in her mind it was unmixed with 
any idea of love. 

The danger to which Louis was exposed made her tremble; but feel- 
ing certain that the time was now arrived when he would himself hold 
the reins of government, and display all the nobleness of character she 
attributed to him, her thoughts dwelt principally on the loss France would 
sustain by his death. She passionately desired his return, not for the 
sake of the frivolous pleasure of again seeing and conversing with him, 
but to speak to him of his duties, to elevate his soul, to inspire him with 
generous resolves, and to admonish him to persevere in his present line of 
conduct. Such at least was the conviction, however delusive, of Made- 
- moiselle de la Fayette. At length the successful termination of the cam- 
paign was announced. The king had retaken the places conquered by 
the Spaniards, and these latter, everywhere defeated, were obliged to re- 
pass the Somme. On the other side, the Imperialists, who had penetrated 
into Burgundy, were repulsed to the banks of the Rhine by the Cardinal 
La Valette and the Duke of Weimar. 
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The king returned to Paris, which, not having been considered out of 
danger from the attacks of the enemy, received him with transports of 
joy. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, witness of this universal enthusiasm, 
saw in Louis the worthy successor of Henri the Great, and the inheritor 
of all his glory. Intoxicated by these delusions, she imagined that even 
the advice dictated by her friendship would be in future needless, and that 
the king would of his own accord suppress the arrogance of Richelieu, 
lower his inordinate power, and from henceforth exercise himself the 
royal authority. 

The next morning Louis visited the queen, remained, as usual, some 
minutes, and only stayed in the ante-chamber for a moment, during which 
time he approached Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and conducted her aside. 

“T do not know,” said he, “ when I shall be able to resume those con- 
versations that are so infinitely delightful, for, after an absence of some 
months, I am overwhelmed with business.” 

‘“‘ Ah, so much the better!” cried Mademoiselle de la Fayette. “May 
you, sire, ever be thus fully occupied.” 

The king smiled. 

“ You have doubtless heard me blamed for my idleness,” said he—* I 
am sure you have ; but all I ask is, that you will suspend your judgment, 
and do not condemn me—at least before you have heard my defence.” 

“ Sire, how can I wait, when my heart already has decided ?” 

“ May it over induce you to justify me, and you will not be mistaken. 
This will console me for a world of injustice.” 

After having uttered these words with an emotion that touched Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette to the very soul, the king left the room. 








RUPERTS MARCH. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


CaraBINE slung, stirrup well hung, 

Flagon at saddle-bow merrily swung. 

Toss up the ale, for our flag, like a sail, 
Struggles and swells in the hot July gale, 
Colours fling out, and then give them a shout, 
We are the gallants to put them to rout. 


Flash all your swords, like Tartarian hordes, 

And scare the prim ladies of Puritan lords ; 

Our steel-caps shall blaze through the long summer days, 
As we, galloping, sing our mad Cavalier lays. 

Then banners advance! By the lilies of France, 

We are the gallants to lead them a dance. 


Ring the bells back, though the sexton look black, 
Defiance to knaves who are hot on our track. 
“* Murder and fire!” shout louder and higher ; 


We'll remember Edgehill and the red-dabbled mire, 
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When our steeds we shall stall in the Parliament hall, 
And shake the old nest till the roof-tree shall fall. 


Froth it up, girl, till it splash every curl, 
October’s the liquor for trooper and ear] ; 
Bubble it up, merry gold in the cup, 

We never may taste of to-morrow night’s sup. 
(Those red ribbons glow on thy bosom below 
Like apple-tree bloom on a hillock of snow.) 


No, by my word, there never shook sword 

Better than this in the clutch of a lord ; 

The blue streaks that run are as bright in the sun 
As the veins on the brow of that loveliest one; 

No deep light of the sky, when the twilight is nigh, 
Glitters more bright than this blade to the eye. 


Well, whatever may hap, this rusty steel-cap 

Will keep out full many a pestilent rap ; 

This buff, though it’s old and not larded with gold, 
Will guard me from rapier as well as from me 
This scarf, rent and torn, though its colour is worn, 
Shone gay as a page’s but yesterday morn. 


Here is a dint from the jagg of a flint, 

Thrown by a Puritan just as a hint ; 

But this stab through the buff was a warning more rough, 
When Coveniry city arose in a huff; 

And I met with this gash when we rode with a crash 
Into Noll’s pikes on the banks of the Ash. 


No jockey or groom wears so draggled a plume 

As this that’s just drenched in the swift-flowing Froom. 
Red:grew the tide ere we reached the steep side, 

And steaming the hair of old Barbary’s bide; 

But for branch of that oak that saved me a stroke, 

I had sunk there like herring in pickle to soak. 


Pistolet crack flashed red on our track, 

And even the foam on the water turned black. 

They were twenty to one, our poor rapier to gun, 

But we charged up to the bank, and we lost only one ; 
And I saved the old flag, though it was but a rag, 
And the sword in my hand was snapped off to a jagg. 


The water was churned as we wheeled and we turned, 
And the dry brake to scare out the vermin we burned. 
We gave our haloo, and our trumpet we blew; 

Of all their stout fifty we left them but two; 

With a mock and a laugh won their banner and staff, 
And trod down the cornets as thrashers do chaff. 


Saddle my roan, his back is a throne, 

Better than velvet or gold you will own. 

Willie, your bay may caracol gay, 

But roan is the colour for service to-day. 

Look to your match, or some harm you may catch, 
For treason has always some mischief to hatch ; 
And Oliver’s out with all Haslerig’s rout, 

So I’m told by this shivering white-livered scout. 
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We came over the downs, through a, and towns, 
In spite of the sneers, and the curses and frowns ; 
Drowning their psalms, and stilling their qualms, 
With a clatter and rattle of scabbards and arms. 
Down the long street, with a trample of feet, 

For the echo of hoofs to a Cavalier’s meet. 


See black on each roof, at the sound of our hoof, 

The Puritans gather, but keep them aloof ; 

Their muskets are long, and they aim at a throng, 

But woe to the weak when they challenge the strong ! 
Butt-end to the door, one hammer more, 

Our pikemen rush in and the struggle is o’er. 


Storm through the gate, batter the plate, 
Cram the a crucible into the grate ; 

Saddle-bags fill, Bob, Jenkin, and Will, 

And spice the staved wine that runs out like a rill. 
That maiden shall ride for to-day by my side, 
Those ribbons are fitting a Cavalier’s bride. 


Does Baxter say right, that a bodice laced tight, 

Should never be seen by the sun or the light ? 

Like stars from a wood, shine under that hood, 

Eyes that are sparkling, though pious and good. 

Surely this waist was by Providence wa 4 

By the arm of a lover to be oft embraced. 

Down on your knees, you villains in frieze, 

A draught to King Charles, or a swing from those trees ; 
Blow off this stiff lock, for ’tis useless to knock, 

The ladies will pardon the noise and the shock. 

(From this bright dewy cheek, might I venture to speak, 
1 could kiss off the tears though she wept for a week.) 


Now loop me this scarf round the broken pike-staff, 

*T will do for a flag, though the Crop Heads may laugh. 
Who was it blew? Give an halloo, 

And hang out the pennon of crimson and blue; 

A volley of shot is a welcoming hot; 

It cannot be troop of the murdering Scot. 

Cry death to the Rump, that villanous iump, 

To be burnt by us soon, like an old rotten stump. 


Fire the old mill on the brow of the hill, 

Break down the plank that runs over the rill, 
Bar the town gate; if the burghers debate, 
Shoot some to death, for the villains must wait ; 
Rip up the lead from the roofing o’er head, 

And melt it for bullets or we shall be sped. 


Now look to your buff, for steel is the stuff 

To slash your brown jerkins with crimson enough ; 

There burst a flash—I heard their drums crash ; 

To horse! now for a race over moorland and plash ; 

Ere the stars glimmer out we will wake with a shout 

The true men of York, who will weleome our rout. 

We'll shake their red roofs with our echoing hoofs, 

And flutter the dust from their tapestry woofs ; 

And the Minster shall ring with our “God save the king,” 
And our horses shall drink at St. Christopher’s spring ; 
We shall welcome the meat, and the wine will taste sweet, 
When our boots we fling off, and as brothers we meet. 
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PIEDMONT.* 


“‘ PIEDMONT,” we are told by its partial and patriotic historian, ‘is a 
state of God’s own making.” So far as it lies at the foot of the Alps ; 
so far as the King of Sardinia can survey his continental domains from 
the dome of the lofty basilica of the Superga, it is so to a certain extent ; 
but what of Sardinia itself ?—what of the upper valley of the Isére and 
the Arve ? By what law of nature should a state cease at a certain 
point of a great river’s course, then follow for a short distance the natural 
line of the division of waters only afterwards to cut the Trebbia in half, 
and intercept the mouth of another river at Vezzano and Lerici? Why 
separate Lago Maggiore into two halves, and while the king’s rule 
ascends from the foot of the mountains to the perpetual snows of Mont 
Blanc, and descends again into the territory, naturally speaking, of 
France, on the one side, why stop short at the very footstep of the Alps, 
in the direction of Lucarno and Bellinzona ? 

The Alps are undoubtedly the barrier of Italy, and Piedmont stands 
in a far more honourable position than Austro-Venetian Lombardy, 
which holds, geographically speaking, an equal extent of barrier, and 
politically speaking, a more important frontier line, than Piedmont. 

Nor has Piedmont been more exempted from those changes, both in 
population, in territorial aggregation, in rulers, and other elements of 
nationality, which have belonged to most other states. So little is known 
of the original inhabitants of the country, that to designate them as 
Ligurians, serves rather to evade a difficulty than to unravel it. In the 
time of the Cimbrian wars, the irruption of these northern warriors into 
Italy was twice stayed by their vague dread of the Alps. ‘“ What saved 
Rome,” says Niebuhr, “was that the Cimbrians and the Teutons were 
shy of the Alps.” This is designated by M. Gallenga as “Rome and 
Italy saved by Piedmont.” 

The conquest of Maritime Liguria by the indomitable legions of 
Rome was soon followed by the passage of the Alps and the submission 
of the Coltians, the Salasians, and all other Alpine tribes. The brief 
illumination of the national elements effected by the introduction of 
Christianity was in its turn darkened by the invasion of Goths and Lom- 
bards, and it was in defence of the Church in danger that Charles Martel 
and Charlemagne crossed the Alps and united such portions of Italy to 
the empire as they did not bestow on the Church itself, to become the 
subsequent basis of the temporal dominions of its pontiffs. 

The dark ages were succeeded by the feudal period, and that again 
by the ascendancy of two families, that of Hubert the ‘“* White-handed” 
in Savoy, and that of Odelric Manfred in Piedmont. From that period 
up to modern times, the history of the two countries, full of stirring in- 
cidents, runs parallel, yet separate. For a whole lapse of five centuries 
Savoy was a stranger in Italy. ‘‘ The princely mantle of the house was 
made up at first chiefly of Burgundian and Helvetian patches ; it spread 
over the fine districts bordering on the Rhone and Lake Leman. For 
a time it seemed as if the scheme of keeping together what nature had 





* History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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eternally sundered, struck its very originators as something too daring 
and monstrous; it seemed as if the hope of subjugating both the 
northern and southern valleys was abandoned, and for the best part of 
two centuries the reigning salves was split into two branches—of Savoy 
and Piedmont, or Achaia—and the two states held together only by 
flimsy ties of feudal compact.” During the whole of this period. Pied- 
mont was Italy. Its half-feudal, half-municipal organisation, or dis- 
organisation, had not much to distinguish it from any other district of 
Lombardy. It was a prey to the long struggles which brought about 
the ruin of Italy ; and from those struggles the house of Savoy either 
prudently kept aloof, or even more craftily, only engaged in them when 
1t saw they presented safe chances of its own aggrandisement. 

But when the result of these contests was to lay Italy prostrate, and 
to make it an easy prey to foreign aggressors, then the princes of Savo 
came in for their own share of the spoils. That share they seized wit 
all the tenacity of men of the hills: they fastened upon it, impressed it 
with their own character, and made it morally, as well as materially, 
their own. 

From 1002 to 1559, history, as ably penned by M. Gallenga, 
tells us the conquest ; from 1559 to 1796, the union and nationalisation, 
of Piedmont. The last sixty or seventy years give us the result of all 
the previous work, the standing up of a complete edifice. 

There is enough that is intrinsically beautiful and heart-stirring in the 
annals of the reigning house itself. For a lineal succession of forty sovereign 

rinces in twenty-seven generations—counts, dukes, and kings—during the 
apse of eight centuries and a half, that house has stood its ground. ‘There 
must have been something more than chance thus to chain the wheel of fortune 
in fuvour of a dynasty ; and the historians of Savoy find an adequate reason 
in the fact, that “no royal family has produced so long and uninterrupted a 
series of brave able men;” or we might say, with more modesty but greater 
certainty, none has been so remarkable for the absence of bad, idiotic, or 
craven men, and of profligate women—in none have the instances of startling 
crimes or hideous vices been more unfrequent ; several of these princes may 
claim the reputation of distinguished warriors and legislators at home, and 
two of them at least played a most conspicuous part, and exercised a para- 
mount influence in general events abroad. 


The princes of Savoy had, in fact, been for the last three centuries drill- 
ing a whole people intoan army. The events of 1848 suddenly dignified 
that army into a people. The strictness and firmness of previous orga- 
nisation enabled the Piedmontese to be safely trusted with the two-edged 
tools of self-government. A constitution bas been awarded to them. 
M. Gallenga designates it as an ill-digested, ill-fitting patchwork of 
outlandish charters, but which, nevertheless, sanctions personal security 
and unbounded freedom of inquiry—the very substance of liberty all the 
world over; and this is already more than many a nation, both north 
and south of the Alps, has proved able to bear. 

The history of Piedmont has, however, received a totally new and fresh 
importance from the recent attitude assumed by that state in Italy, in 
Europe, and in the East. Up to a very late period Piedmont had no real 
existence—men talked only of the state or monarchy of Savoy. The 
annals of the country were merely those of a mountain chief and his clan, 


or rather of a general and his regiment. But the people was neverthe- 
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less slowly forming—developing tendencies, aspirations, forces of its own. 
Only for a long course of time the prince and the people were so strongly 
identified, that men used to speak of the former as an abstraction, and the 
latter was scarcely noticed. But all sublunary things proceed by action 
and reaction. If it was the sovereign who made the nation, the nation 
ultimately gained unity and strength and character sufficient to react 
upon the sovereignty, and influence the future fate and history of the 
house of Savoy and of the country which it has so long ruled over. 

From the abdication of Charles Emanuel IV., in 1798, to the restora- 
tion of his brother, Victor Emanuel I., in 1814, the history of Piedmont 
is a mere blank ; not so much because the royal family lived in obscure 
exile in the island of Sardinia or elsewhere, as because the very state and 
country of Piedmont was eclipsed. : r 

Upon the departure of the king, in 1798, Joubert had appointed a 
provisional regency of democrats, and the country remained a nameless, 
nondescript republic, and it continued in the same disorganised state till 
under Napoleon it became with Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, a depart- 
ment of the French empire. 

When the abdication of Fontainebleau brought emancipation to the 
Italians, they were, as usual, irresolute, divided, faint-hearted. It was in 
vain that Eugéne Beauharnais at Milan, Murat at Naples, and Lord 
William Bentinck at Leghorn and Genoa, called upon them to obtain the 
mastery over themselves. ‘There was neither courage, decision, concord, 
nor unanimity. The allies had the passive, helpless country once more 
at their discretion. Austria seized the lion’s share, and the house of Savoy 
regained its own. 

Victor Emanuel celebrated his restoration by an edict which reinforced 
all the old laws of 1770. The hands of the state-clock were forced back 
four-and-twenty years at one sweep! 


The whole social order was to undergo a thorough subversion,—the work 
of sixteen years to be all undone; purchasers of national or ecclesiastical 
goods were held in feverish suspense. The returning emigrants were clamorous 
for indemnities. It was even contemplated to bastardize children born in 
wedlock contracted in accordance with the French civil marriage law. 

The middle ages came back with unmitigated horrors, with all the atrocities 
of a barbarous legislation ; with flogging, confiscation, breaking on the wheel 
and quartering of criminals; with the absurd complication of fifteen courts of 
law, and a hopeless confusion of powers and attributions, with ecclesiastical 
tribunals, with secret inquisitorial proceedings. Even the “ Viglietti Reali,” 
or lettres de cachet, reappeared ; and the royal authority was again put forward 
to interfere with the administration—such as it was—of justice; to invalidate 
contracts, mortgage deeds, any transaction, in fact, that bore date of that 
odious period of which the very memory was to be annihilated. The old 
aristocratic titles were, of course, revived ; with them entails, rights of primo- 
geniture, exclusive monopoly of all the greatest civil and military fool 
and even an unblushing partiality, and exceptional laws, as it were, in their 
behalf. Friars—black, white, end grey—again promenaded the streets, har- 
bingers of the return of the age of darkness. ‘The University and the College 
of Provinces, the masterpiece of the constructive mind of Victor Amadeus iL, 
were closed on the very eve of the king’s entrance into his capital; they were, 
at a later period, delivered over to the tender mercies of the Jesuits. Men 
of high attainment were set aside as Jacobins, whilst others, such as Valperga 
di Caluso, Alfieri’s venerable friend, resigned their chair in disgust, resenting 
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as an insult the clemency which saved them from the disgrace of their col- 


] ‘ 

Nor was there lack of ludicrous incidents to set forth the sublimity of that 
all-sweeping, senseless reaction. Public officers were dismissed merely be- 
cause a French instead of an Italian r (with the tail turned outwards, instead 
of inwards) occurred in their handwriting. Applications to royal bounty or 
clemency were rejected, simply because they were designated as “ petitions,” 
—the word should have been “supplications.” Hair-powder, pigtails, all 
the pre-revolutionary costume, became the rage; coaches, snufl-boxes, house 
furniture, social etiquette, everything bore the stamp of the most approved 
rococo style. No one who loved his king and his God spoke otherwise than 
through his nose, the nasal twang being, we know not on what ground, taken 
as aes of loyal zeal and religious unction. What more! the predilection 
for the ‘‘ old ways” was so strong that the thought of abandoning the splendid 
carriage-road of Mont Cenis was seriously entertained ; and that great monu- 
ment of Napoleon’s genius was only preserved, owing to the utter impracti- 
cability of the ancient steep path down the valley of the Novalaise. 





The accession of Prospero Balbo, San Marzano, Saluzzo, and Brignole 
to the ministry, first paved the way to a change. The obstinacy with 
which the king adhered to the maintenance of undiminished royal au- 
thority, soon made it apparent that Piedmont and Savoy had not been so 
long incorporated with France to no purpose. The people, disdaining to 
fall back into the inertia to which they had been compelled in the good 
old times of an Amadeus III., fretted round the throne like the waves 
of an angry ocean, sure in the end either to force it along or to over- 
whelm it. The standard of insurrection was raised in March, 1821, and 
Victor Emanuel, who either preferred losing his throne to holding it at 
the people’s bidding, or stood pledged to the sovereigns that he would 
accept of no constitutional charter whatever, resigned the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, who was 
elected as regent of the realm, and universally looked upon as the 
** Redeemer of Italy.” No sooner, however, did Charles Albert declare 
a constitution, than Charles Felix, the hereditary successor to the throne, 
denounced all that had been done, and the regent was obliged to with- 
draw to Florence, scoftingly greeted on his way by the Austrians as 
* King of Italy.” 

At the same time the standard of absolutism had ‘been raised by 
General La Tour at Novara, and there were only a handful of men under 
Santa Rosa to uphold the liberties of the people. They were defeated, 
and Charles Felix entered his capital on the 18th of October, 1821. He 
came back in the wake of Austrian bayonets. The King of Piedmont 
was no better than any other Italian prince ; he had sunk to the rank of 
a mere Austrian lieutenant. During the ten years’ reign (1821 to 1831) 
of Charles Felix thought was allowed no utterance. The reaction was 
long, blind, ruthless, insane. Balbo’s reforms were at a dead stand-still, 
and Piedmont became the real paradise of monks and Jesuits. 

In the month of February, 1831, Central Italy was convulsed with abortive 
insurrectionary attempts, and the very first throne overturned was that of 
that same Francis of Modena, who was plotting against the lawful rights of 
his neighbours. ‘That ill-advised Italian rising was, indeed, speedily over- 
powered; the Austrians restored both the Duke of Modena and the Duchess 


of Parma, and the Papal throne was propped up by Austrian, and a twelve- 
month later even by French, bayonets. But the conquerors had barely time 
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to rest on their swords, and Francis IV. to sing a Ze Deum in the Cathedral 
of Modena, for his easy victory, when Charles Felix of Sardinia fell ill and 
died, at Turin, on the 27th of April, 1831. The event found, therefore, 
Modena powerless and Austria unprepared. Charles Albert lost not one 
moment in securing a succession which, he apprehended, such formidable 
— had secretly hoped to dispute. 

€ position of the new king, at his accession, was fraught with difficulties 
which baffle comprehension. He was aware of all the ill-will and tenebrous 
plotting of Austria, and felt that any false step on his part would be taken 
advan of, to achieve by main force what fraud had failed to bring about. 
The Piedmontese army had fallen into the most lamentable neglect under 
Charles Felix ; it was exclusively officered by young nobles, both unfit for 
their profession and attached to the ultra-retrogradist, Austrian party. The 
authors of the revolutionary attempts of Central Italy has shown even less 
understanding, less energy, less unanimity than the Carbonari of 1820. They 
had risen with an illusory reliance on French support, and on the principle of 
“‘non-intervention,” which Louis Philippe’s government had emphatically 
proclaimed. They had laid down their arms, almost without one stroke, upon 
the first discovery of the quibbling duplicity of the citizen-king. Ephemeral 
as that Italian insurrection had been, it was the cause of an immense influx of 
Austrian troops into Lombardy, so that the material strength of the foreigner 
was commensurate with the prostration of the national party. Charles Albert 
perceived that, had he ventured upon an open outbreak with Austria, he 
would have to contend against the most terrible odds. He looked for an ally 
in France, and sounded Louis Philippe as to the support he might expect on 
his part, supposing he incurred the displeasure of Austria, by bestowing a 
constitution on his subjects. The wily King of the French made answer: 
“* He was sufliciently plagued and worried with his own charter at home, 
without taking upon himself the championship of similar institutions abroad.” 
France, truly, as if utterly to undeceive the Teallena, was at this very moment 
preparing its expedition to Ancona, in support of the Pope against his own 
subjects. 

A truly bold and generous policy could, therefore, hardly be expected of 
any king seated on the throne of Piedmont under these circumstances. But 
Charles Albert’s situation was rendered even more precarious by his natural 
indecision and timidity. He felt that the liberal party expected—he acknow- 
ledged their right to demand—much of him; and his reign was indeed ushered 
in as an era of reform; but the work of his predecessors was not to be readil 
set aside: reaction had done its utmost; the country had been forced back 
fully half a century: the supreme power was in the hands of the clergy and 
nobility, the schools under the guidance of the Jesuits: dumb despotism was 
centralised, systematised. Half-measures would satisfy no man, and yet any 
rash attempt at innovation must lead to civil collision and disorganisation ; 
and how could internal disorder afford the strength necessary to withstand 
external attack ? 

The ill-fated king attempted compromise: he temporised. For more than 
fifteen years he played the part of an enlightened, tolerant, though hardly a 
liberal, and still less a national prince. His foremost object was to reign: 
his first ambitious instinct was defensive. He was anxious to hold his sceptre 
firmly in his grasp, ere he attempted to make it instrumental in the attain- 
ment of further power and greatness. For this purpose he stepped in be- 
tween past evil and future good. He attempted to carry into execution the 
best part of the reforming schemes of Prospero Balbo, which had been left in 
abeyance in the preceding reign; he wished, from the beginning, for a recon- 
ciliation of hostile factions ; he attempted to found a compact state, a united 
people. But even the part of moderator and peacemaker was arduous and 
dangerous: the king hardly ever secured the attachment of either party; he 
lived in constant fear of both. His choice, as he expressed himself to the 
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Duke d’Aumale, lay “ between the dagger of the Carbonari and the chocolate 
of the Jesuits.” 

‘T’o a man of this temper, and so situated, Mazzini thought it proper, almost 
immediately upon the king’s accession, and before any clear course could be 
decided on, to send his thundering address from Marseilles in 1831. 

This young enthusiast, whose theory was grounded on a conviction that the 
lower classes are alone incorrupt, disinterested, and capable of self-sacrifice, 
that a disorderly rabble is stronger than well-disciplined battalions, ideas 
more than a match for grape-shot and bavonets, and faith at any time able to 
move mountains, called upon Charles Albert to throw himself upon “ God 
and the People,” to hurl defiance to Austria, unless he wished to share the 
fate of tue foreign oppressor, and be the first victim of national revenge. He 
bade him choose between the lot of “ the first of men and that of the last of 
Italian tyrants.” 

There were good reasons—and we have stated them—why the king should 
at the time feel less sanguine about so decisive a step than the impatient exile. 
Charles Albert was not moved by Mazzini’s exhortations, and the latter made 
him the object of the first attacks of the new association to which he had 
given the name of “ Young Italy.” 


“Young Italy” inaugurated iis cause by an attempted act of regicide,* 
followed in 1834 by an invasion of Savoy, the rapid dispersion of which 
partook almost of the ridiculous. In the first combat that he was engaged 
in, Mazzini brandished his rifle, and then as instantly fell down in a fit, 
and in this fainting condition was conveyed safely across the frontiers. 


Thus (says our author) ended the Savoy expedition. Mazzini, fallen in 
the estimation of his partisans, had soon to quit Geneva, and before long was 
obliged to leave Switzerland. For several years the great Italian agitator 
lived in comparative quiet and obscurity in London, and when he again ven- 
tured upon active operations, his attacks were directed against the Roman or 
Neapolitan States: his credit was too low, and his means altogether in- 
adequate, to create even the slightest disturbance either in Piedmont or 
Lombardy. 


As a natural result of these insane movements, the cause of liberty 
suffered in Piedmont, and for nearly ten years Jesuits, gendarmes, and 
police-agents enjoyed an unenviable ascendancy. If conspiracy, how- 
ever, went for a time out of date, not so the truly patriotic feeling: a 
great change was effected in the patriots’ tactics. They offered their 
governments “ Peace and Reconciliation.” 


The innate loyalty and sound judgment of the Piedmontese made it very 
natural that they should take the initiative in this new movement. Notwith- 
standing great political compression, Western Italy had produced, since Alfieri 
and Botta, the most robust and original minds. Gioberti, a sufferer from 
— persecution in 1833, dared, however, in his work, ‘‘ Il Primato,” pub- 
ished in 18438, at Brussels, in the land of exile, to proclaim to the Italians 
that everything was to be gained by seconding, not by thwarting, their 
governments. He aspired at a regeneration of Italy, to which all its princes, 

riests, monks, and the very Pope, the Jesuits, and the Austrians, should 

ear apart. He put every class, order, and power in Italy to a terrible test ; 
he laid upon them a responsibility, threw upon them a spell, which only the 
Jesuits and the Austrians attempted to resist. Gioberti himself repudiated 
the former, in his ‘‘ Prolegomeni ;” Cesare Balbo, the son of the pps ea 
minister under Victor Emanuel I., also put the Austrians out of the nation 
pale, in his new work “ Delle Speranze d’ Italia.” The ideas of these writers, 





* Who was the then young fanatic Louis Mariotti? 
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together with Massimo d’Azeglio’s (another Piedmontese) sublime invective 
against the Mazzini party, in his “ UltimiCasi di Romagna,” laid the basis of 
the new creed of Italian patriots. Its articles were, “‘ Peace and good-will 
to all that is national,” implying a prospective “war against all that is 
foreign.” 


Charles Albert allowed free utterance in his states to these ambitious 
teachings. He even showed a tendency to go back to the ideas of reform 
which had ushered in his reign, Austria soon found an excuse for inter- 
ference, aud angry diplomatic notes opened the way to fiery words and 
hostile demonstrations. Charles Albert was, however, too much hampered 
by family ties, by Jesuits, diplomatic agents, and other peculiarities of his 
position, to act entirely as a free agent. Hence was he for a time 
ingloriously and mat wt called Re Tenteana—King Shilly-shally. By 
a strange turn of fortune a priest first crossed the Austro-Italian Rubicon. 
Pius IX. announced tbe alliance of the Catholic religion with the cause 
of Italian freedom and independence. Charles Albert then stood forward 
openly as the champion of the Pope and of his cause. Austria backed 
out of the contest for a time, and Italian regeneration went on apace. 
Suddenly the year of revolutions (1848) came. In five days the sway of 
Austria was swept from both Milan and Venice. Charles Albert set him- 
self at the head of the movemevt, and crossed the Ticino to take a lead- 
ing part in the supreme struggle with the foreign dominator. It is unne- 
cessary now to detail the eveats of the campaign that followed, or to dis- 
cuss M. Gallenga’s account of the succession of military and political errors 
which entailed uiter failure and discomfiture upon so great, so just, so 
noble a cause—one that had the sympathies of all right-thinking people 
throughout the world. The effort deserved to be carefully recorded in 
history, although the events are too recent, and prejudices are not yet 
sufficiently calmed down, to allow of their beiug satisfactorily discussed ; 
and whilst we cautiously adinit the historian’s explanations, we feel 
gratified at having the affairs of Pastrengo, St. Lucia, Goito, Peschiera, 
Vicenza, Venetia, Aistova, and Milan placed before us in a simple, 
tangible, and yet comprehensive form. 

The bearing of the first Italian War of Independence (and it cannot 
be the last) upon the other Italian states is a still more complicated 
theme. 


It was not in one day, nor in two, that the Italians could recover from the 
amazement and consternation consequent upon that sudden downfal of their 
hopes; nor could they immediately calculate all the enormity of their losses, 
or go back to their original causes, or provide the best means of retrieval. 

Lombardy and the whole Venetian territory, with the exception of its 
capital, were in the hands of their ancient oppressors; the war of “the 
Peoples,” which Mazzini had so loftily promulgated from Lugano immediatel 
on the king’s downfal, was, notwithstanding some dashing feats of Garibaldi 
on the Lake Maggiore, immediately at an end; yet, after an inconsiderate 
attack by Welden on Bologna, where he was beaten, the Austrians did not 
seem disposed to push their victory beyond the limits of their own territory. 

The Italians of Naples, Rome, Tuscany, and Piedmont, were therefore lott 
to setile matters with their princes. 

Naples had taken its measures beforehand, and abided. Six thousand 
foreign mercenaries were sufficient to give the tone to the native soldiery, 
and bore out the Bourbon in his unnatural struggle, not only against his 
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copieel snd aaioemtchgoeninnes, bet. slee against the more determined and 
ut Rome and Tuscany never had any force, hardly any existence of their 
own. Without the prestige of Austria they could not stand a single day. 
That prestige was now, in spite of her recent victories, removed, and the fall 
of those governments was unavoidable. The subjects in Tuscany and Rome 
had only made peace with their princes in 1846. They had given the sore 
t to oblivion, only that the great national contest might be impeded 
y no domestic feuds; but those princes were deemed to have played false 
to hey national cause, and their people looked upon them in a revengeful 
mood. 

Rational men could have but little to hope from a renewal of the contest. 
But the Italians were mad, and clamoured for war. Their governments 
openly resisted, or feebly seconded, this frantic outcry. They—at least those 
of the Pope and the grand-duke—were overthrown. 

Piedmont was left alone, with a scattered and discomfited army, an ex- 
hausted treasury, and a broken-hearted king. 


Notwithstanding the mediation of foreign powers and the magna- 
nimity of Austria—notwithstanding that, to use an expression of M. 
Gallenga’s, the revolution was to be seen devouring its children in the 
person of Gioberti, who, deserting the democratic party, went so far into 
the ways of reaction as to propose an alliance with the King of Naples, 
by means of which he offered to put down republicanism in Central 
Italy, to restore the Pope and grand-duke, to bring together the scat- 
tered links of the long-projected Italian Confederation, previous to the 
renewal of a deadly struggle with Austria—the mad clamour of the war 
party gained the ascendancy, at a time when there was not only mistrust 

ut even animosity in the ranks—the command was given to Chrza- 
nowsky, and the historian, falling into the same error which he blames 
so much in others, says, “the first unknown adventurer who threw him- 
self on their way, and even a more than suspected traitor, seemed to 
those imprudent democratic statesmen preferable to the Bavas, the Bro- 
glias, the La Marmoras, against whom the stolid popular outcry (of 
incapacity ) had been raised.”’ 

The campaign of Novara barely lasted four days. 





Charles Albert, the worn-out king, turned out. Perrone, Passalacqua, and 
others of the so-called aristocratic generals, ranged themselves by the king’s 
side. With the best of their blood they redeemed their pledge to king and 
country. Their cry as they fell was, ‘One more for the honour of old 
Piedmont!” Some of the foot regiments, the horse, and the artillery, pre- 
ferred death to disgrace. But the democratic battalions were “as good as 
their word.” They cried * Treason!” and turned their dastardly back upon 
the enemy! 

Those words that are said to have been wrung from Charles Albert on that 
fatal day, ** All is lost, even honour !” were, if truly reported, not just. Those 
of his Piedmontese who would fight, still showed they knew how; the rest 
only /onged to be beaten; the cowardly fugitives filled the measure of their 
baseness by plunder and the most dreadful outrages, both at Novara and in 
the surrounding country to which defeat scattered them. 

The king and his sons had been lavish of their lives. Indeed the ill-starred 
Charles Albert had been heard to exclaim, with a voice of anguish, “‘ Let me 
die; this is my last day!” and again, with greater bitterness, ‘Is there not a 
cannon-ball for us to-day?” And he deserved the soldier’s death which was 
denied him. But all was no less over. In the evening, he abdicated the 
crown in favour of his son, the Duke of Savoy; he then disappeared from the 
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field, hurried to hide his grief and disgrace in a distant land, and died, on the 
29th of July, at Oporto. 

Peace be to his memory! He who so signally proved himself unable to 
conquer, knew at least how to die. It is not given to every man, by one 
hour of sublime sorrow, thus to redeem the errors of a whole life. There 
are no suspicions which such an agony had not power to allay, no prejudices 
which that lonely death-bed could not remove, no enemies that woulitned be 
reconciled on that grave. 


The reign of the present gallant ally of France and England has not 
been void of incidents. The first act of Victor Emanuel I]. was to sign 
an armistice, and England and France stepped in to obtain for the new 
king fair and honourable conditions of peace. Genoa had still to enjoy a 
day of madness. The people rose in insurrection on the 28th of March, 
1849, but the revolt was at once suppressed by the skill and determina- 
tion of General La Marmora. The presence of Guerrazzi in Tuscany, 
and of Mazzini in Rome, also entailed some further disasters. According 
to M. Gallenga, “‘ the Romans had to choose between Mazzini and the 
Pope! The French must needs force the Pope down their throats. Thus 
it was that they hallowed republicanism and made a demigod of Maz- 
zini.” 

The grand-duke, for whose return his loyal Tuscans had paved the way, 
chose to make his solemn entrance into Florence in an Austrian uniform, at 
the head of Austrian bayonets. The two hundred millions of Catholics on 
whom Pius IX. had built his hopes, decreed that the Roman people were the 
property of a priest, and could have no voice on their own destiny. The 

rench republicans took upon themselves the execution of the outrageous 
sentence: no wonder the very stones of the old eity rose against them ! 

For the hundredth time Europe conspired to the destruction of Italy. Italy 
was resolved not to fall without a generous armed protest. 

The iniquity of the attack called forth the resistance of despair. ‘The defence 
of Rome, the no less glorious but more stainless deeds of Venice, the self- 
immolation of Brescia, the struggle in Sicily, ennobled in the eyes of ris 
a cause which grievous errors and revolting crimes had, otherwise, irreparably 
condemned. 

Who will venture to calculate the effects of dear-bought experience, of 
heart-burning disenchantment, the remorse of a people forcibly sobered 
down by the cruel downfal of their hopes? Who will despair of the 
future ? 

How many towns were taken by siege and storm, burnt and levelled to the 
ground, during the thirty years’ struggle from the Diet of —— to the 
Peace of Constance, in the days of the Lombard League of old? How many 
times did the Italians fly before the iron-cased warriors of the north, how 
deplorably did they waste their strength in base municipal jealousies, how 
many of them did, in blind perversity of heart, swell the ranks of their common 
enemy, and lead the way in his work of destruction? But common evils at 
last brought the erring ones to their senses. The harshness of that common 
enemy taught them union in spite of themselves, and with union came confi- 
dence in their own forces ; self-reliance made them irresistible. 

That victory led to no lasting results, it is true; but even from that im- 
perfect assertion of independent existence, the Italians derived sufficient 
vigour to be enabled for centuries to lead the van of wre hey civilisation, 
and to confer on the sister-nations benefits which will not allow these latter, 
even at the present day, to look upon their fate with indifference, which 
must needs qualify the contempt with which their oppressors affect to treat 
them. 
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Italy was no worse off at the capitulation of Milan, in 1848, than she was 
at the burning of the same town in 1162. Yet from the latter catastrophe to 


the decisive battle of o only fourteen years elapsed. 
From <y desolation of utter despair to the most signal triumph, fourteen 
only 


And ‘who shall wish to hurry God’s work? Who shall despair of the 
future! 


History itself is of little use unless it teaches us either to prophesy for the 
future, or to guide us in the progress of new events and circumstances. 
The lesson taught to M. Gallenga, by his able and comprehensive 
view of the past history of Piedmont, is future aggrandisement—the incor- 
poration or absorption of Lombardy into the kingdom of the Lower 
Alps. This is, to say the least of it, opposed to his own prolegomena— 
* Piedmont is a state of God’s own making.” We will, however, let him 
have his own say: 


We raise not the curtain of future events. We have merely been investi- 
gating the memorials of bygone ages, and would not even vouch for the 
accuracy of the saying, that “the Past is parent to the Future.” 

There are great facts, slowly and silently ripening in the womb of fate, 
with utter unconsciousness of the men that are mainly instrumental in their 
consummation. The race of Humbert only aimed at the increment of the 
State of Savoy; the result was the formation of the people of Piedmont. 
That people has, for the last seven years, been redeeming the Italian cha- 
racter, giving the lie to the ungenerous men who cried down a whole nation 
as hopelessly sunk and degenerate. 

Piedmont is rehabilitating Italy, achieving a moral conquest a thousand 
times more glorious than any armed subjugation. Friends and foes will be 
equally convinced that either all Italy is to be raised to the level of Piedmont, 
or men must despair of God’s justice upon earth. 

In his bold, confident youth, an Italian patriot may have rejoiced in the 
firm belief that his age was destined to witness the rearing up of the whole 
edifice of Italian nationality. He must now be thankful to Heaven, if, dying, 
he can carry with him the conviction that the first stone—the corner-stone— 
is at least laid. 

Italy may yet be a dream—but Piedmont is a reality. 


King Victor Emanuel II. is daily expected on a visit to. this country. 
An enthusiastic greeting is due to the prince, who, circumstanced as he 
has been, has not only defied Austrian insolence on the one hand, and 
Mazzini and his conspirators on the other, but has thrown down the 
gauntlet to the Pope ; and while establishing constitutional liberty in his 
country, has at the same time rid it of the pious vermin with which it 
rn been so long infested, and swept away the lazy herd of monks and 

iars. 
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THE PEDLAR AND HIS WARES. 


FROM THE DANISH. 
By Mrs. Busnsy. 
Goon folks, good folks! come buy of me, 


I’ve every sort of ware ! 
A large collection you shall see, 
Your money do not spare! 
I’ve goods for all within my pack, 
There’s everything that you can lack. 
Make haste! Great bargains I will sell to-day— 
Come then, good folks, choose from them while ye may ! 





Come widows! handsome husbands buy— 
They seldom sell so low. 
Come fops! a little sense pray try— 
You need it much, you know. 
Are any hearts on titles set ? 
Here rank and station they may get. 
Make haste! Great bargains I will sell to-day— 
Come then, good folks, choose from them while ye may ! 


Coquettes ! come see my airs and graces! 
The best of rouge I sell ; 
Time’s cruel havoc it effaces, 
*Tis sure to suit you well. 
Old dotards come! Here you will find 
Brides of eighteen quite to your mind. 
Make haste! Great bargains I will sell to-day— 
Come then, good folks, choose from them while ye may ! 


For those who are with less content 
Fools’ caps and bells I’ve got; 
And eye-glasses, through which ‘tis meant 
To view things as they’re not, 
And spectacles I have for those 
Who cannot see beyond their nose. 
Make haste! Great bargains I will sell to-day— 
Come then, good folks, choose from them while ye may ! 





Of Love sincere, and Friendship true, 
I own my stock is small— 
But customers, full well I knew, 
Seldom for these things call. 
And if such wares were asked for—well ! 
I’ve counterfeits enough to sell. 
Make haste! Great bargains I will sell to-day— 
Come then, good folks, choose from them while ye may ! 
Dec.—voOu. CV. NO, CCCCKX. 2 Kk 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Our grandsires seem to have considered that the greater horror they 
could excite by the severity of their punishments, the greater check it 
would be to crime—they never dreamed that they might convert public 
resentment into commiseration, and indignation at the culprit’s crimes 
into pity for his sufferings. Thus perury: cheating, libelling, retailing 
with false weights and measures, forestalling the market, offences in 
baking and brewing, as adulterations, &c., and forging title deeds, were 
punishable with the pillory—a sort of cage having a hole in which the 
neck was locked, aii wherein the offenders were publicly exposed in the 
most frequented thoroughfares; and the wretch who would in this 
pelitin Gane excited nothing but contempt or disgust, was made a 
martyr or a hero by having his ears nailed to the pillory and cut off, 
being whipped afterwards through the public th hfares, having his 
tongue bored with a red-hot iron, or his nose slit, or being branded with 
the initial letter of the offence for which he suffered—as “S. L.,” for 
seditious libeller, on either cheek; ‘“ M.,” for manslau , or “ T.,” for 
thief, on the left hand; “ R.,” for rogue and vagabond, on the shoulder ; 
and “P.,” for perjury, on the forehead ; i as the papers always 
described how he bore the punishment “with great fortitude,” the coldest 
said, in pity, “ Poor fellow!” whilst the enthusiastic, forgetting his crime 
in his sufferings, exclaimed in admiration, “‘ Brave man !” 

Boring the tongue was, as late as the reign of Queen Anne, a military 
punishment for an officer guilty of blasphemy, and, according to Grose, 
was the only corporal punishment an officer could suffer. The branding 
in the hand was generally inflicted in open court, and immediately after 
the judge had passed a sentence. ‘In many of the old courts ma 
still be seen the iron staple, large enough for the fingers, and the half- 
handcuff on a hinge, to hold down the wrist, in which the culprit’s hand 
was placed, and burnt with a small brand-iron on the brawn of the left 
thumb.” (1837.) But the branding on the cheeks or the forehead was 
performed by the executioner on the pillory. 

The pillory was set up on such spots as Charing-Cross, Cheapside, 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard (facing Ludgate-hill), Cornhill (by the Royal 
Exchange), the oe and Aldgate. In the Poultry, Daniel De Foe 
was pilloried for publishing a libel in his ‘‘ Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters,” which gave occasion for Pope’s ungenerous line, 

Earless on high stood unabashed De Foe. 


And Curll and Mist, the booksellers, were also similarly punished for 
libels. And in this exalted position atrocious offenders were assailed by 
the mob with such geytle missiles as brickbats, stones, mud, dead rats or 
eats, rotten eggs, bad oranges, &c., as well as the foulest language, and 
with such violence that several died under the attack. But very different 
was the case with those who were supposed to be suffering for conscience’ 
sake ; they were loudly cheered, and the officers of justice roughly used ; 
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and the “martyrs” converted the pillory into a desk from which to 
harangue the multitude or distribute tracts and ——- and descended 
from it as from a car of triumph, working themselves into a frenzy of 
fanatical enthusiasm that soon produced a goodly crop of written violence, 
and spread as a contagion among those who witnessed them. 

Such was, in these cases, the effect of the pillory. The process of the 
punishment may be judged from the following extract : 

“ Thursday, Japhet Cook, alias Sir Peter Stringer, who was some time 
since convicted forging deeds of conveyance of two thousand acres of 
land belonging to Mr. Garbett and his wife, lying in the parish of 
Claxton,* in the county of Essex, was brought Bs the keeper of the 
King’s Bench to Charing-Cross, where he stood in the pillory from twelve 
till one, pursuant to his sentence. The time being near expired, he was 
set on a chair on the pillory, when the hangman, dressed like a butcher, 
came to him, and, with a knife like a gardener’s pruning-knife, cut off 
his ears, and with a pair of scissors slit both his nostrils; all which 
Cook bore with great patience, but, at the searing with a hot iron of his 
right nostril, the pain was so violent that he got up from his chair; his 
left nostril was not seared, so he went from the pillory bleeding.”— Fog's 
Weekly Journal, June 12th, 1731. 

Here is a pillory scene from the Annual Register of 1759: 

“ June 25th.—Samuel Scrimshaw and James Ross stood in the pillory 
for sending a threatening letter to extort a large sum of money from 
Humphery Morrice, Esquire, and were severely pelted by the populace ; 
but one of the sheriff’s officers, having received an affront by being too 
near the pillory, drew his sword, and fell pell-mell among the thickest of 
the people, cutting his way indiscriminately through men, women, and 
children. This diverted the fury of the mob from the criminals to the 
officer, who, not being able to stand against such numbers, made good 
his retreat to an adjoining alley, where not above two or three could 
press upon him at a time, and so escaped.” 

The sheriff’s officer was not worse treated than any passenger might 
have been at the moment; the mob always had a passion for chasing 
and tormenting something—they cared little for the crimes of the ex- 
posed culprits; any indifferent spectator, standing idly by, was equal 
game, and, as he wiped the mud from his brocaded waistcoat or embroi- 
dered coat, or picked up and carefully wiped his soiled laced hat, the 
roguish ’prentice was always ready with an excuse—‘ ’Twas a mistake, 
your honour—a sheer accident ;” or perhaps the bespattered dandy got 
no apology but a hearty horse-laugh. What says Gay ? 


When elevated o’er the gaping crowd, 
Clasp’d in the board, the perjur’d head is bow’d, 
Betimes retreat ; here, thick as hailstones, pour 
Turnips and half-hatch’d eggs—a mingled shower 
Among the rabble rain; some random throw 
May, with the trickling yolk, thy cheek o’erflow. 


To stem and control the violence of the popular fury, large guards 
were required, as in the following case from the Graftsman of November 
the 25th, 1786: 





* This may be a mistake. We cannot trace any parish of this name in Essex. 
‘Clacton must be meant. 
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“ Yesterday, at twelve o’clock, Mr. A , the attorney, was brought 
from Newgate in an hackney-coach, and put into the pillory, which was 
fixed in the middle of Palace-yard, opposite Westminster Hall gate, and 
stood for one hour. He was biol i the sheriffs, ander-sheriffs, and 
two city marshals, and about six hundred constables, who kept every- 
thing quiet. It is supposed that upwards of four thousand people were 
assembled ; but, owing to the sheriffs and other officers keeping a con- 
tinual look-out, and riding on horseback about Palace-yard the whole 
time, not any disturbance happened. He was then put into an hackney 
coach, and carried back to Newgate.” 

Another description of pillory, now nearly gone out of use, was the 
parish stocks, in which drunken brawlers were locked by the heels, with 
a block to sit upon, till they came to a sober repentance. On the same 
spot, forming, in fact, part of the stocks, was usually set up in each parish 
—generally in the market-place of a town, or the most public part of a 
village—a post, to which rogues and vagabonds were chained by the 
wrists, and publicly whipped. 

But the most general form of whipping was what was called “ flogging 
at the cart’s tail,” when the criminal was tied to the back of a cart, 
slowly driven, and flogged through the town by the common executioner, 
attended by the crowds of idle vagabonds who are always found, harden- 
ing themselves for their own turn, at such degrading and demoralising 
exhibitions. One Stroud, in 1751, was whipped through the streets 
several times, at monthly intervals, on a conviction for swindling. 

Nor was this passion for corporal punishment and whipping (which 
we regret to see of late years regaining favour) restrained by any con- 
siderations of sex, for we find, in the Westminster Journal of October 
the 29th, 1774, that, at the Old Bailey in London, on October the 24th, 
“Ann Leaver, convicted of grand larceny, was sentenced to be branded 
in the hand; and (October 25th) Catharine Clark, for petit larceny, to 
be privately whipped.” 

In his “ Coffee-House Politician,” Fielding alludes to this mode of 
punishing women, making Staff the Constable say to Old Politics’ 
daughter, “If you are not a woman of virtue, why you will be whipped 
for accusing a gentleman of robbing you of what you had not to lose” 
(Act I., Scene 1); and again, in his ‘“‘ Grub-street Opera :” 


Smaller misses for their kisses 
Are in Bridewell banged. 


In his “ Covent Garden Tragedy ” he twice mentions it. Thus Mother 
Punchbowl asks Bilkum whether he would 


Follow the attractive cart, and see 

The hangman lift the virgal rod ? 
And, afterwards, Gallows says to her, he would give a crown to some 
poor justice to commit her to Bridewell, ‘where I will come and see 
thee flogged myself.” 

Bui if all these barbarities of punishment were publicly known, how 
much will remain for ever hidden that was inflicted within the depths of 
the Fleet and Bridewell prisons' The print of Hogarth, in the series of 
“ The Harlot’s Progress,” shows us the interior of Bridewell at about the 
middle of the last century, and exposes the system which gave the power 
of inflicting severe punishments into the hands of ignorant, ill-regulated, 
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and brutal taskmasters. The unhappy prisoners were completely at the 
mercy of the governors, warders, gaolers, and turnkeys (for even the 
magistrates would accept bribes from these petty tyrants, to stifle any 
investigation into-their cruelties and extortions), who abused their power 
most shamefully, and, at their caprice, if their wretched captives were 
unable or unwilling to perform the work allotted to them, they were 
punished at the whipping-post with little distinction of age or sex, or 
suspended hy the wrists in a pair of stocks, or clogged with a hea 
block round their ankles. The labour exacted from them (beating hemp 
was of a nature to fatigue and exhaust the frame and debilitate the con- 
stitution, the dust arising from it causing catarrhs, asthmas, and pulmo- 
nary diseases, blinding the eyes, and irritating the throat; yet, if they 
paused for breath, or to relieve their wearied arms, the taskmaster was at 
their elbow, with his implements of torture ready for them. But even 
on the debtors confined in the Fleet prison the same cruelties were prac- 
tised. What says Thomson ? 
The gloomy gaol, 

Unpitied and unheard where misery moans ; 

Where sickness pines—where thirst and hunger burn, 

And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 

While, in the land of liberty—the land 

Whose every street and abla meeting glow 

With open freedom, little tyrants raged : 

Snatched the lean morsel from the starving mouth : 

Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed : 

K’en robbed them of the last of comforts, sleep ; 

The free-born Briton, to the dungeon chain’d, 

Or, as the lust of cruelty prevailed, 

At paca marked him with inglorious stripes, 

And crushed out lives, by secret barbarous ways, 

That for their country would have toiled or bled. 

“ Drag forth,” he cries, 


Drag forth the legal monsters into light, 
Wrench from their hands oppression’s iron rod, 
And bid the cruel feel the pain they give! 


The “legal monsters” were dragged forth into light, but, unfor- 
tunately, they were never made to feel the pain they gave. A com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed in 1727 to = yo into 
the internal discipline of the Fleet; and a long catalogue of cruelty, 
extortion, and corruption, was revealed. The fees pt out of one 
prisoner alone, a Mr. Castell, an architect, before he was allowed to 
enter the prison, amounted to forty-five pounds, one shilling and, on his 
resisting a further extortion, he was arrested within the liberties of the 
prison, and would have had to go through the same process again, but 
that he caught the small-pox in the sponging-house, and died. Another 
victim examined, who fainted at the dread of returning to the Fleet, and 
ruptured a blood-vessel in his anguish, was a Portuguese, who had been 
chained in a loathsome dungeon for months. The instruments of torture 
that were brought forward caused a thrill of horror in the committee- 
room, and, a searching investigation being excited, it was discovered 
that it was not only Bambridge, the then warden, who had been guilty 
of these practices, but his predecessor, Huggins, and perhaps many 
before, had almost equalled him in cruelty. ‘The corruption that had 
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been carried on was unbounded. A smuggler named Boyce was 
enabled to purchase such privileges, that Bambridge had several times 
broken down the prison wall to enable him to in and out. One 

tte i et to purchase wines in oe omens was 

itted to go, with bills accepted by a tipstaff, who, at ing to 
ve more, the prisoner returned on divided his gains with his gaolers. 
At this prison, as well as at Newgate, the prisoners were allowed to 
stand ai a wicket or grating in the wall which abutted upon the street 
and collect alms from the -by, with the doleful cry of “ Pray 
remember the poor debtors!” And even this poor-box was pillaged by 
the keepers of the prison; and yet the perpetrators of these villanies 
were acquitted on a Crown prosecution, although, it is true, they were 
never reinstated in their posts. 

The state of things at Newgate was little better; the same features of 
cruelty and corruption pervaded that prison. The poorer class of debtors 
were indiscriminately placed amongst the worst of felons; debtors of 
better means were charged a heavy rent annually for separate apart- 
ments, and even premiums were demanded varying from prenty to five 
hundred pounds. Filth, lawlessness, and disorder reigned throughout the 
gaol; most of the cells were destitute of beds or any description of furni- 
ture; a sort of canteen for the sale of vile spirits in short measures, and 
at exorbitant charges, was kept within the walls; and, to add to the 
horrors of the place, in one part was a room known as “ Jack Ketch’s 
Kitchen,” from its being the chamber in which that functionary boiled 
the quarters of persons executed for high treason, in oil, pitch, and tar, 
prior to their being publicly exposed. 

The abuses in the provincial gaols almost equalled those of the London 
prisons. The London,Magazine of July, 1741, lets us into a strange 
secret connected with the county gaol of Hertford. It appears that the 
gaoler, one Oxenton, kept “an inn opposite to the prison,” and only 
occasionally went over with his men to see that his prisoners were safe. 
On the 21st of June, in the year above mentioned, he visited it at four 
o’clock in the morning, when he found four highwaymen, who were lying 
under sentence of death, had succeeded in breaking their chains, and 
speedily overpowered him and his men. He contrived, however, to 
escape, and sent for Robert Hadsley, Esquire, the high sheriff, who, on 
the convicts being secured, ordered one of them, Charles Cox, “to be 
hanged on the arch of the sign-iron belonging to the gaoler’s house, and 
the others to be immediately executed, pursuant to their sentence, in the 
ordinary way.” 

We can afford no further space to dwell upon the gross abuses of the 
prisons at this period, but those who are curious in these details we 
would refer to the opening chapters of Fielding’s “ Amelia,” wherein 
the generous and not “trading” Westminster justice exposes the ex- 
tortions to which the unfortunate prisoners were subjected ; or to Miss 
Williams’s pathetic story in Smollett’s “ Roderick Random,” in which is 
revealed that scandalous practice, the setting of wnconvicted prisoners 
to hard labour, under the penalty of most degrading punishments. She 
was only arrested on suspicion of a felony, yet, before trial, she says, she 
was ‘‘often whipped into a swoon, and lashed out of it ;” and her 
attempt, goaded by torture and despair, to commit suicide, “ was 
punished with thirty stripes, the pain of which bereft her of her senses.” 
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Other abominable abuses, connived at by the administrators of the law, 
reigned without the prison walls, and whilst within the the inno- 
cent were often Mime os with merciless rigour, beyond them, the noto- 
riously guilty, the outlawed debtor, the highwayman with a price upon 
his roamed at large and unmolested in the sanctuary of the Old 
Mint. The sanctuaries of the Savoy and Whitefriars were broken up, 
but as late as the middle of the reign of the first George the precincts 
of the Old Mint in Southwark were uninvaded by peace-officers, un- 
trodden by the feet of bailiffs. With a few of its immunities still left to 
it (although deprived of its principal ones by a statute of William the 
Third), > lawless inhabitants contrived to preserve it — from — 
visits of the law. A regular organisation gave security to the proclaim 
debtor, robber, and murderer ; the arm of justice and not—dared not 
reach him in the Old Mint. No bailiffs or police-officers were allowed 
to enter within its precincts; a ‘‘ Master of the Mint,” with his body- 
guard and officers, was appointed fv. the internal discipline and govern- 
ment of the sanctuary; and, to guard against invasion of its privileges 
from without—even if such, in madness, should be attempted —scouts 
and sentinels were posted at all the outlets; and thus crime held it 
against law and justice until the statute of George the First swept away 
its few remaining exemptions and protections, and left it, what it long 
after remained, simply ‘a bad neighbourhood.” 

The system pursued at the roundhouses, watchhouses, compters, and 
cages, was equally atrocious to that of the superior gaols—even murder 
has been committed and hushed up within their walls; but whilst a 
system of wanton barbarity, which had grown up in an absence of 
proper regulations and control, prevailed in all places for the recep- 
tion of prisoners, tried or untried, a false system of treatment, en- 
gendered by erroneous notions and ignorance of the cause or cure of 
the worst malady that flesh is heir to, produced the same brutalising 
effects in our madhouses. All prospect of recovery was entirely ex- 
tinguished by the course of treatment pursued, and the tottering 
reason for ever driven in terror from its throne by the stern treat- 
ment with which it was assailed. Chains and whips, hard words and 
harder blows, were the portion of the unhappy lunatics, even in the 
public asylums: they were to be restrained by manacles and handeuffs, by 
scourgings and violence—but not an effort was made to soothe, to com- 
fort, to calm them. Some were half-starved, others left to filth and ver- 
min; emaciated nakedness, matted filth, and murderous coercion, were to 
be met with in every cell of Old Bethlehem. Lunacy was dealt with as 
a crime, and its victims punished accordingly—the raving madman con- 
fined with the harmless idiot; males and females in the same wards; and 
the first beam of recovery and ray of returning sanity shut out by the 
darkened atmosphere around, and startled back by the screams of agony, 
the groans of neglected suffering, and the clanking of chains and fetters. 

So much for the cruelties of legal discipline to repress outrage and 
“ protect the public ;” and to show the extent to which it was thought 
necessary to enforce respect to the laws, we may mention that, in one 
year alone, 1732, during the mayoralty of Sir Francis Child, five hundred 
and two persons were indicted at the Old Bailey in London only, of 
whom seventy received sentence of death, two hundred and eight were 
transported, eight fined, imprisoned, or pilloried, four burnt in the 
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hand, and four whipped, the remainder being acquitted. And this in a 
population by nearly a century and a quarter’s increase smaller than it is 
now | 

From these dismal pictures we may turn to witness an amusing freak 
of the law, when it took cognizance of scolding women, and punished 
them with the cucking-stool. 

“ Scolding women,” says Chamberlayne, “are to be set in a trebuchet, 
commonly called a cucking-stool, from the French ‘ coguin,’ and the 
German ‘ stuhl,’ placed over some deep water, into which they are thrice 
let down, to cool their choler and heat.” In 1705, one Mrs. Foxby was 
convicted of being a scold at the Maidstone sessions; and as late as 
1776, according to Mr. Weeld’s letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1803, the cucking-stool, or tumbril, as it was sometimes called, was 
the preliminary punishment of women committed to the Liverpool house 
of correction. Gay alludes to this punishment in his “ Shepherd’s 
Week <” 

= s = me at pond, ea the , h me 
e lo , hangs o’er the mu ool ; 
That stool the dread of every scolding aan, 


West’s Poems, published in 1780, also give a description of its ap- 
plication : 
Down in the deep the stool descends, 
~ here at first we “wi our ends ; 
e mounts again, an es more 
Than ever vixen did ees 
So, throwing water on the fire 
Will make it burn up but the higher. 
If so, my friends, pray let her take 
A second turn into the lake, 
And, rather than your patient lose, 
Thrice and again repeat the dose ; 
No brawling wives—no furious wenches— 
No fire so hot but water quenches. 


As we have already had occasion to remark, other offences which now- 
a-days would searcely be noticed, or only visited with a nominal fine, 
were severely resented by the ever jealous law. Thus, in 1796, one 
Kydd Wake, for hissing the king on the 29th of October, 1795, and 
crying “ No War!” &c., was sentenced to be imprisoned for five years, 
with hard labour, in Gloucester Penitentiary, to stand in the pillory once 
within the first three months, and to find sureties for his good behaviour 
for ten years ; and in 1797, .a clerk in the Post-office, named Wharton, 
was fined thirty pounds and imprisoned a week in the Compter for 
knocking at the door of one Sarah Slapp, between the hours of twelve 
and one in the morning of the 6th of January, and throwing stones at 
the windows. 

The old forms of punishment under the ecclesiastical law continued in 
use to a later date than those of the criminal laws, which were occa- 
sionally revised and altered to suit the progress and refining feelings of 
the times. In the eighteenth century, the sight was not unfrequent of 
some conscience-stricken sinner going through the following punishment : 
“ Public Penance.—The delinquent is to stand in the church-porch upon 
some Sunday, bare head and bare foot, in a white sheet and a white rod in 
his hand, there bewailing himself, and begging every one that passes by to 
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pray for him ; then to enter the church, falling down and kissing the 
ground; then, in the middle of the church is he or she eminently 

in the sight of all the people, and over against the minister, who 
declares the foulness of his crime odious to God and scandalous to the 
congregation,” &c. 

Christian burial rites, also, were refused by the Church of England to 
“‘ persons dying excommunicate, to such as are hanged for felony, or that 
wilfully kill themselves, and to apostates and heretics ;” and, moreover, 
excommunicates were “ disabled to be plaintiffs in a suit of law,” &c. 

a Pa punishme an the Oatiod diseip _ of the Church with 
which clergymen were visited, was “ ivatio ab officio,” “ Depositio, 
or “ Degradatio,” by which he was entirely deprived of his orders, with 
the following ceremony: “ The bishop, in a solemn manner, pulls off 
from the criminal his vestments and other ensigns of his order, and this 
in the presence of the civil magistrate, to whom he is then delivered, to 
be punished as a layman for the like offence.” 

The law was also very jealous of its dignity, and would not put up 
with being treated disrespectfully. ‘ For striking in the King’s Court, 
whereby blood is drawn, the punishment is that the criminal shall have 
his right hand stricken off in a sad and solemn manner;” but, “for 
striking in Westminster Hall, whilst the courts of justice are sitting, is 
imprisonment during life, and forfeiture of all one’s estate.” Rather a 
severe penalty for a hasty blow ! 

The House of Commons, too, was particularly fond of showing its 
respect for the constitutional liberty of the press, by pursuing with fire, 
if not with sword, any obnoxious publication. ‘Thus John Wilkes’s cele- 
brated North Briton, No. 45, was burned by the common hangman, as 
were also Wolston’s Tracts, Doctor Sacchavarel’s Sermon (in front 
of the Royal Exchange), &c.; and an entry in the Journals of the 
House, dated February the 25th, 1702-3, states that folios 11, 18, 
and 26 of De Foe’s “ Shortest Way with the Dissenters” having been 
read to the House, it ‘“‘ Resolved that the book, being full of false 
and scandalous reflections on this parliament, and tending to promote 
sedition, be burnt by the hands of the common hangman in New Palace- 
yard.” But the pitiful vengeance of this enlightened parliament was not 
satiated by seeing De Foe’s plaus go off in smoke—the writer was fined, 
pilloried, and imprisoned, and reckoned his pecuniary loss from this perse- 
cution to have amounted to three thousand five hundred pounds sterling. 

As the imprisonment of the lord mayor and one of the aldermen by 
order of the House of Commons is so familiar a matter of history, 
we need only remind our readers, in illustration of the extraordi 
‘* measures of repression” taken in those days, that the lord mayor an 
Alderman Oliver were committed to the Tower on March the 27th, 1771, 
for liberating two printers arrested within the city by a messenger of the 
House of Commons and the deputy sergeant-at-arms on a charge of 
printing the debates in parliament—an extreme measure taken in total 
disregard of the privileges of the city of London. The state prisoners 
(who received great ovations on their progress to and from the Tower, 
and who were visited during their confinement by many distinguished 

thisers) were liberated on the prorogation of the parliament, on 
- the 23rd, in the same year. 
ec.— VOL. CV. NO. CCCCXX. 2 L 
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‘SOMETHING IN THE CITY, 


Bur what? Precisely the question we have ourselves been on the 
point of asking scores of times, and have as often withheld, from the 
utter hopelessness of penetrating beyond these vague and mysterious 
words which enshroud so many of our fellow-creatures. We want to 
know why we are always to be told at dinner-parties that the stubborn- 
haired, white.chokered man, with the £ s. d. cast of countenance, is 
‘something in the City,” and why no further communication—as the 
Times says—can be admitted on the subject. We want to know what 
it is that entitles a man to be called “something in the City.” Can the 
individual who is always offering for sale, and never seems to sell, straps 
and slippers in St. Paul’s-churchyard, or the merchant of greater pre- 
tensions, who appears to drive an equally brisk trade in miniature coal- 
scuttles and diminutive frying-pans in front of the Mansion-house, la 
claim to the distinction? Or, to carry our speculations still further, is 
our highly.respected friend, Mr. John Smith, as he walks down Cheap- 
side with the view of investing his little savings in legitimate Three per 
Cent. Consols, or somewhat dubious Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Abyssinian 
Stock (according to the advice of Messrs. Lowstock and Premium, his 
brokers)—is Mr. John Smith, we repeat, when passing through this 
phase of his existence, an embodiment of these symbolic words? We 
venture to assert that not even the ghost of Lord Eldon, or a City police- 
man, would hesitate to admit that all the three instances we have brought 
forward, both literally and physically, answer to the description. Con- 
sequently here we ought to rest satisfied ; and this, we confess, is exactly 
the state of mind in which we are not. If the oldest ally of our highly- 
respected friend Mr. John Smith (who, we are bound to state, even at 
the risk of revealing professional confidences, holds a responsible office 
somewhere under her Majesty's government) were to assert publicly 
across a dinner-table that his friend was “ something in the City,” who 
would feel surprised if the said John Smith, who holds his service to 
his Queen to the most cherished link—after Mrs. Smith and the 
numerous young Smiths—in the chain that binds him to existence, 
should meet that statement—and justly so—with an indignant denial ? 
We must be admitted, therefore, to rest as much in the dark as ever. 
For as to the abstract ‘question which is involved in deciding with 
accuracy where the physical presence of a man in the “ City” begins or 
ends, it can be of no practical importance or interest except to the seedy- 
looking party in Fleet-street, who, having effected a rapid transfer of 
stock from his neighbour’s pocket to his own, proceeds to execute an 
equally quick movement through Temple-bar from an uneasy conscious- 
ness shes the eye of Sergeant Lurker, of the City detectives, is upon 
him, and that that active officer is rapidly moving up to the front in 
chase. 

We have a lively recollection of being haunted by a certain individual 
in society, and on one occasion we were beguiled by a fatal curiosity to 
inquire into his antecedents. Again did those dread words which we 
have placed at the head of this paper—“ only this and nothing more”— 
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fall upon our ears. Utterly disgusted, we attempted to retire within 
ourselves and forget the source of our mortification. But Bluebeard’s 
bottle-imp had grappled with and overcome our judgment, and the more 
we saw of the man the more our imagination tortured us with fantastical 
solutions of the difficulty. We even faced him boldly, and endeavoured 
to extract from his observations some clue to his calling, but he was the 
reverse of the Israelite in whom there was no guile, onkscmnsintealey 
as we thought then, only too consciously we are sure now—he baftled us 
in our attempts. At length, one evening, when we had for some time 
been watching him, and our nanhdinnstal been even wilder and more 
riotous than usual, the fatal truth flashed upon us. The prompt alacrity 
with which he sprang forward when there was a call for anything or 
anybody (it was a musical party)—the suspicious manner in which he hung 
about generally with a blandness of aspect scarcely ever disturbed—the 
rigid accuracy of the white tie, combined with an habitual disregard of 
certain rules of pronunciation, which, however neglected by some classes, 
are still held in veneration by the disciples of Lindley Murray—all these 
circumstances forced upon us the horrid conviction that we had been 
fraternising with a waiter—it might be the head man—from the London 
Tavern! So strongly have we become impressed with this idea, that we 
firmly believe not even an affidavit to the contrary, sworn by the man 
himself before all the commissioners for taking oaths of all sorts (and 
there are not a few of them), would induce us to relinquish this opinion. 
Admitting, however, for a moment, that we have done this man injus- 
tice—that, instead of having dropped the official napkin, with its 
attendant fees and salaries, nal cough the repose of private life and the 
enjoyment of a tolerably good income, he should stand forward as the 
representative of some colossal house, with a near view of an aldermanic 
chair and a distant prospect of the civic throne—we may reasonably ask 
who is to blame for the mistake? Of course we protest against ourselves 
being considered in fault, and the ambiguous individual is, we presume, 
to be held equally blameless. Our only resource, then—and for which 
fortunately, we have 9 high authority now-a-days—is to attack the 
system; the system which is by no means uncommon of calling things 
by their wrong names, and taluiging in a looseness and inaccuracy of 
expression generally. ° 

Not the least strange part of the matter is, that the City appears to 
enjoy an almost entire monopoly of this peculiar nomenclature. Surely 
one profession has an equal right with another to indulge in an incognito, 
and yet who ever hears of this or that man being known as “ something in 
Lincoln’s Inn,” or “something in Saville-row.” Will any one be good 
enough to inform us why one class of men are expected to move about 
neatly placarded with a brass Lager and an extract from the Directory, 
while another set are tolerated with a slovenly imitation of their “‘ get 
up” in the shape we are now discussing? Neither law nor medicine (so 
evidently think their representatives) see .any reason to be ashamed of 
themselves, and to appear like bandits at the Transpontine Theatres with 
slouched hats and darkly mysterious cloaks, Is it possible that we can 
unconsciously have po | ag upon one cause of the indefinite existence of 
our City friends ?—and so, because practices are carried on eastward of 
Temple-bar without (to say the least of it) “ clean hands,” and innumer- 
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able dirty tricks become the uence, our excellent friends 
ccd Nn hn asec eemngene, cs sonnel 
as to their description of themselves? Because it is no libel to say that 
Mr. Melehizedek Shirk—who is not on the Stock Exchange—advertises 
shares in the North-east and South-west Tolbooth Mine at ten shilli 
each, and invariably informs his customers on inquiry that he can only 
procure them at one pound or five-and-twenty shillings (according to Mr. 
Shirk’s or the appearance of his victim), or that Wyndham Flasher, 
Esq., who is not on the Exchange, but hovers on the verge of the 
sacred precincts, is choice in his studs and particular about his tailor, 
fails some fine morning for a heavy figure, comprising therein the hard- 
earned savings of his friend Brown, intended by that deluded individual 
to have been safely lodged in consols,—are these, we want to know, 
sufficient reasons for men of the highest respectability being known as 
“something in the City ?” Surely, when black sheep may be counted by 
the score, there seems to be so much the more reason for the untainted 
members of the flock to single themselves out at once, and so to do away 
with the necessity of quarantine regulations. We hasten, therefore, to 
repudiate our own suggestion, convinced that it can have no foundation 
in truth, The system alone must be to blame; and to the system, 
therefore, we should address ourselves; but it is clearly impossible that 
the expression, the abuse of which we are attacking, could have become 
so common, had it not been generally adopted and encouraged. If our 
friends in the City cannot show cause against it, the rule must be made 
absolute for them to be slightly less indefinite in speaking of themselves 
—whether they live in Crown-court or Cornhill. Seriously speaking, 
without calling upon all men to be mathematically exact, we may rea- 
sonably expect that those who are professionally engaged in the City 
shall not be known—algebraically speaking—as unknown quantities. If 
certain individuals wish to keep “dark”—well and good, they are at 
perfect liberty in this free country to do so. But then they must take 
the consequences. ‘Society eyes them like a doubtful shilling, and very 
properly considers that the process of taking them in may be conducted 
—in the language of insurance offices—upon mutual terms. 
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